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BRANSCOMBE    CHURCH,  DEVON. 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  parish  church  of  S.  Winifred, 
Branscombe,  Devon,  have  been  written  already,  and  it 
would  have  seemed  that  there  was  hardly  any  object 
in  bringing  it  again  before  the  public  had  it  not  been  that 
the  opportunity  has  occurred  this  year  (191 1)  of  securing 
photographs  and  measurements  of  the  church  while  under 
repair,  which  may  serve  to  elucidate  some  doubtful  points 
in  its  architectural  life-history.  And  it  is  here  attempted 
to  put  these  into  a  concise  and  chronological  form  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  may  be  interested  in  one  of  the 
oldest  churches  in  Devonshire. 

Each  stage  of  English  church-building  history  and  custom 
is  well  illustrated  in  its  walls  and  furnishings,  from  the 
earliest  stone-building  period  down  to  the  time  of  'horse-box' 
pews;  and  we  will  proceed  through  them  step  by  step,  as 
these  unwritten  records  lead  us,  utilising  the  side-lights  of 
written  history  only  where  they  distinctly  throw  our  archi- 
tectural facts  into  clearer  relief.  In  the  booklet  by  the 
present  Vicar — the  Rev.  A.  Steele  King — on  '  Branscombe  ;  its 
Church  and  Parish,'*  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter 
respecting  the  church,  as  well  as  the  whole  parish,  is 
included;  and,  as  a  record  for  residents  and  a  hand-book  for 
visitors,  nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  this  well- 
illustrated  little  volume.  I  am,  personally,  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Steele  King  for  his  ready  permission  to  take  photographs 
and  his  assistance  in  obtaining  the  measurements  and  informa- 
tion that  I  sought;  and  I  should  like  also  gratefully  to  acknow- 

*  Sold  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the  present  sorely-needed  restoration 
of  the  church,  price  1/- 
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ledge  here  the  help  I  received  from  the  foreman-of-the-works 
in  my  measurements,  and  the  obliging  manner  in  which  his 
workmen  put  up  with,  and  forwarded,  my  intrusive  work 
among  them. 

Plan. 

The  plan  given  here  is  of  the  church  as  it  now  exists; 
but  on  it  is  indicated  by  means  of  varied  hatchings  the 
chronology  of  its  walls;  and  there  is  also  shown,  in  blank 
outline,  walls  no  longer  existing,  of  which  either  the  founda- 
tions have  been  excavated  or  other  evidence  obtained  for 
their  former  existence  ;  while  single  dotted  lines  show  merely 
the  conjectural  position  of  walls. 

First  Period  :  Twelfth  Century. 

By  this  plan  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the  surviving 
architectural  record  begins  with  the  tower  and  a  short  nave, 
the  latter  having  been  subsequently  altered,  but  the  former 
being  as  we  now  see  it,  rather  late  Norman  work  (twelfth 
century),  with  the  exception  of  the  top  stage  of  the  circular 
stair  turret,  and  some  of  the  lights  in  the  belfry-stage,  and  the 
south  window  in  the  ground  stage.  But,  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  walls,  on  the  inside  is  some  masonry  pronounced  to 
be  of  much  earlier  date,  and  distinctly  pre-Conquest  in 
character.*  Therefore,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  original  church  standing  on  this  site  was  of  pre-Conquest 
date,  and  very  possibly  included  a  tower  of  which  this 
masonry  is  a  portion ;  but  as  to  the  form  and  size  of  the 
rest  of  the  church  there  is  now  so  little  clue  that  it  cannot 
appear  on  our  plan  even  in  the  conjectural  dotted  line. 
Probably  it  was  a  small,  rectangular,  aisle-less  building  with 
perhaps  a  low  central  tower ;  and  the  desire  for  a  larger 
and  more  important  church,  when  the  great  wave  of  Norman 
church-building  was  passing  over  the  country,  produced  in 
this  remote  and  secluded  western  Combe-of-many-branches 
the  Anglo-Norman  church  which  is  the  earliest  to  be 
represented  on  our  plan. 

Possibly  another  testimony  to  the  existence  of  an  earlier 
tower  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  late-Norman 
stair-turret  is   not  bonded  into  the   tower  masonry  at  its 

*See  an  article  on  Branscombe  Church  in  The  Reliquary  for 
January,  1909,  by  Dr.  Ch.  Cox. 


No.  1 — Branscombe  Church  from  the  South. 


No.  4    Junction  of  Circular  Turret  with  North  Wall  of  T« 
Blocked  Window  of  ground  stage  of  Tower. 
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lowest  courses,  these  being,  perhaps,  the  base-courses  of  the 
early  tower.  Photo  No.  4  shows  a  part  of  the  junction  of 
the  masonry  where  the  turret  joins  the  north  wall  of  the 
tower  on  the  eastern  side,  from  about  three  feet  above  the 
ground  for  about  eight  feet  further  in  height.* 

It  is,  however,  declared  by  some  authorities  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  tower  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  Saxon  chancel ; 
but  on  this  point  the  evidence  is  scarcely  conclusive. 

Also,  the  existence  of  the  present  thirteenth-century 
transepts — or,  more  correctly  speaking,  transeptal  chapels — 
in  their  very  unusual  position,  west  of  the  towev,  is  suggestive 
of  there  having  been  chapels  on  the  same  site — though 
probably  much  smaller — in  an  earlier  church.  These  may 
have  belonged  to  the  Saxon  church,  in  which  they  would 
probably  have  opened  out  north  and  south  of  its  tower,  as 
a  ground-plan  of  this  quasi-ciuciiorm  character  is  not  in- 
frequently found  in  late-Saxon  churches ;  and  in  such  cases, 
when  a  twelfth-century  church  was  built  on  the  same  site, 
it  was  usual  for  these  earlier  transeptal  chapels  to  be  re- 
tained in  plan,  though  generally  enlarged  in  size  if  not  totally 
rebuilt.  In  fact  if,  as  seems  possible,  the  twelfth-century 
church  of  Branscombe  had  transeptal  chapels  in  the  same 
position  as  the  present  ones,  that  is  a  fairly  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  existence  of  some  form  of  transeptal  chapels 
on  the  same  site  in  the  Saxon  church ;  for  the  normal 
position  of  transeptal  chapels  in  a  freshly-planned  twelfth- 
century  cruciform  church  would  have  been  north  and  south 
of  the  central  tower,  and  it  would  have  been  due  to  some 
special  cause — such  as  a  rebuilding  on  a  previously  occupied 


*  It  has  been  considered  by  some  that  this  turret  is  of  much  later 
date  than  the  whole  tower  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  this  absence 
of  bonding  in  the  lower  courses  is  taken  as  evidence  in  support  of 
this  theory  ;  it  is  also  stated,  by  those  who  hold  it,  that  there  is  only 
occasional  bonding  between  tower-wall  and  turret  throughout  their 
entire  height  (see  the  Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society,  1877,  vol.  iv.,  2nd  series,  p.  224).  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  this  last  statement,  and  undoubtedly  the  turret  courses 
appear  for  the  most  part  to  range  with  those  of  the  tower,  and  the 
strings  are  unquestionably  continuous  and  uniform  longitudinally. 
Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  repairs  to  the  masonry  at  divers 
times,  when  irregularities  in  the  courses  may  have  been  introduced. 
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site — that  transeptal  chapels  would  have  been  placed  west  of 
the  tower  as  they  are  in  Branscombe. 

However,  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  twelfth- 
century  church  here  had  transeptal  chapels  at  all,  and  there 
is  another,  entirely  different,  interpretation  of  this  peculiarity 
of  position  open  to  consideration,  for  which  there  seems  also 
to  be  strong  evidence.  Allowing  that  the  twelfth-century 
builders  raised  their  tower  on  an  earlier  sub-structure 
(whether  Saxon  tower  or  chancel  is  immaterial),  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  built  as  it  now  stands,  with  no  north  and  south 
openings  other  than  windows.  Therefore,  when  a  transept 
was  desired  as  an  addition,  the  position  and  size  of  the 
turret  precluded  the  subsequent  cutting  through  on  the  north 
side  of  an  archway  of  a  sufficient  size  for  an  opening  into  a 
transept,  or  transeptal  chapel.  This  fact  would  quite  account 
for  the  builders  of  the  thirteenth  century  (to  which  period 
the  present  transeptal  chapels  entirely  belong)  having  broken 
through  the  nave  walls  west  of  the  tozvev  in  order  to  form 
their  transeptal  additions. 

Therefore,  seeing  that  conjecture  must  play  so  large  a 
part  in  the  imaginary  reconstruction  of  the  Saxon  church, 
and  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
early  transeptal  chapels,  I  have  preferred  to  adopt  this 
latter  very  simple  theory,  and  have  accordingly  on  my  plan 
laid  out  the  twelfth-century  church  as  seems  to  me  to  be 
best  supported  by  existing  evidence,  although  at  the  same 
time  admitting  that  with  regard  to  the  non-existence  of  early 
transeptal  chapels  I  may  be  mistaken. 

As  here  shown  this  twelfth-century  church  followed  a 
plan  very  common  for  small  churches  in  the  period  of  its 
erection,  which  was  probably  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  after  the  Canons  of  Exeter  Cathedral  had,  in  1148, 
become  the  Rectors  of  the  parish.*  This  plan  consisted  of 
an  aisle-less  nave  (often  set  out  on  one  and  a  half,  or  two 
squares)  ;  a  square  tower,  practically  forming  the  choir,  of 
very  nearly  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  sometimes  even 
wider ;  and  a  short  sanctuary  beyond,  either,  as  at  Hadleigh 
and  Copford,  Essex ;  Iffley,  Oxon  (originally) ;  and  Birkin 
and  Lastingham,  Yorks,— in  the  form  of  a  semi-circular 
apse ;  or,  more  often,  of  a  rectangular  form  after  the  pattern 

*  See  pp.  20  and  21  of  Mr.  Steele  King's  booklet  mentioned  above. 


No.  7 — Modern  Window  in  South  face  of  Tower  (left), 
and  14th  Century  Window  in  Chancel  (right). 


—  12th  Century  Window  in  ground  stage  of  Tower, 
North  side  interior 
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of  the  east-ends  of  the  Saxon  wooden  churches, — as  Green- 
stead,  Essex ;  and  many  of  the  pre-Conquest  stone  churches 
of  the  country, — as  Corhampton,  Hants ;  Dunham  Magna, 
Norfolk;  and  Bradford-on-Avon,  Wilts. 

It  is  only,  lately,  during  the  present  work  of  restoration 
(191 1)  that  the  position  of  the  original  west  wall  of  the 
twelfth-century  nave  has  been  clearly  disclosed ;  the  quoins 
at  the  north-west  angle  are  still  in  situ,  and  the  westward 
extension  wall  on  that  side  was  never  even  bonded  in  with 
the  original  north  wall  on  its  internal  face,  though  externally 
bonding-stones  have  been  liberally  introduced.  Parts  also 
of  the  foundations  of  the  original  west  wall  are  in  position 
and  run  as  shown  in  blank  outline  on  the  plan.  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  taking  the  interior  measurements  of  the  old 
twelfth-century  nave  from  this  original  west-wall  to  the 
tower  west-wall,  we  find  they  are  calculated  on  one  square 
and  a  half  of  19  feet  4  inches;  then  comes  the  tower-square 
of  15  feet  3  inches  (internal  space) ;  and  it  would  be  a  very 
safe  conclusion  to  estimate  the  interior  of  the  short  chancel — 
whether  apsidal  or  rectangular — as  extending  eastward  a 
half-square  of  about  the  same  width  as  the  tower,  viz.,  say 
7  feet  6  inches.  These  measurements,  actual  and  conjectural, 
give  us  a  church  of  very  ordinary  Anglo-Norman  proportions, 
as  we  frequently  find  that  the  ground-plans  of  such  churches 
are  laid  out  on  a  system  of  squares  and  half-squares. 

Above  ground,  we  still  have  of  the  twelfth-century  church 
the  whole  tower,  and  its  turret  (excepting  the  top  stage),  and  the 
walls  of  the  nave  from  the  transepts  westward  for  about  18  feet. 

The  tower,  inclusive  of  the  parapet,  rises  about  55  feet 
from  the  ground  in  three  stages  of  diminishing  height 
separated  by  strings  of  about  9  inches  in  depth,  and  topped 
with  a  parapet  of  over  3  feet  deep ;  within  this  parapet — 
Dr.  Cox  tells  us* — it  measures  19  feet  7  inches  square, 
while  its  interior  measurement  at  the  base  is  15  feet  3  inches. 
The  turret  rises  by  means  of  its  last  stage — the  octagonal 
addition  of  a  later  period — to  about  9  feet  higher ;  its  base 
diameter  is  8  feet.  Photographs  5  and  6  give  two  aspects 
of  it,  and  No.  3  shows  a  portion  of  the  old  corbel-table  on 
its  western  face.  Of  the  three  belfry  windows  on  both 
this  and  the  eastern  face,  the  centre  one  only  is  of  the 
*ln  the  article  in  The  Reliquary  already  referred  to. 
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date  of  the  tower,  each  stage  having  been  originally  pierced 
with  only  one,  narrow,  round-headed  light,  as  still  seen  in 
the  two  upper  stages  in  the  south  view  of  the  whole  church 
(No.  i).  In  the  north  face  of  the  ground-stage,  the  old, 
narrow,  round-headed  window  still  exists,  and  is  being 
opened  out ;  in  its  blocked  state  it  is  seen  in  photo  No.  4, 
and  [in  No.  8  we  have  its  internal  aspect  when  first  cleared 
of  the  blocking  masonry  and  plaster.*  Facing  it  the  present 
window  in  the  ground  stage  on  the  south  side  (photo  No.  7) 
is  a  modern  insertion,  neither  original  nor  beautiful  in  design, 
but  doubtless  very  useful  for  the  present-day  requirements 
of  the  tower- space  within.  Below  this  modern  window 
can  be  seen  externally  two  built-up,  doorway-like  openings 
(photos  Nos.  7  and  9)  with  pointed-arched  heads ;  these, 
from  their  form,  are  clearly  not  of  the  same  date  as  the 
tower  itself,  and  their  purpose  is  doubtful ;  but  most  probably 
they  were  pierced  for  use  at  the  time  that  the  nave  was 
being  lengthened  and  the  transepts  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century  (see  page  12),  when  the  tower  with  the  little  Norman 
chancel  beyond  was  all  of  the  church  that  was  available 
for  the  services,  and  no  doorways  into  them  previously 
existed.  The  ground  outside  them — which  has  become 
much  raised — is  being  levelled,  which  may  throw  more 
light  upon  their  date  and  purpose. 

In  the  central  stage  of  the  tower  there  are  two  good- 
sized  doorways  facing  east  and  west,  now  built  up ;  these 
are  not  visible  from  the  outside,  being  within  the  gables  of 
the  roofs,  but  the  western  one  could  be  seen  within  from 
the  nave  when  the  plaster  was  removed  from  above  the 
western  tower-arch.  Their  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  the  roofs  in  both  directions, 
above  the  flat  ceiling  with  which  doubtless  the  twelfth-century 
nave  and  chancel  were  originally  covered ;  and  as  the  central 
tower-chamber  from  which  they  open  was  then  apparently 
a  dwelling  room  for  either  the  priest  or  a  'watcher'  of  the 
church,  there  may  very  probably  have  been  other  apartments 
over  the  church,  constructed  in  this  roof  space, — a  not  very 
uncommon  feature  in  early  mediaeval  churches.  The  height 
of  the  external  walls  to  the  eaves  is  about  20  feet  in  the  nave 

♦The  square-headed  recess  seen  below  it  is  the  remains  of  an 
aumbry  of  later  date  inserted  in  the  wall. 
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and  17  feet  in  the  chancel  and  the  roof  line  about  15  feet 
higher;  this  would  leave  space  within  for  rooms  of  quite 
convenient  loftiness. 

The  pointed  tower-arches  (see  No.  32)  now  existing  were 
re-cut  to  their  present  shape  possibly  during  the  next  building 
period,  or  later,  having  doubtless  been,  originally,  semi- 
circular, and  lower  by  several  feet.  Their  plain,  unchamfered 
edges,  however,  are  a  survival  of  their  earlier  character. 

The  masonry  of  the  tower  has,  naturally,  undergone  a 
good  deal  of  patching  and  strengthening  at  various  times. 

Besides  the  tower  and  its  details,  there  survives  of  the 
old  twelfth-century  work  the  eastern  18  feet  of  the  nave  walls 
with  some  of  their  original  corbel-tables,  much  worn  and 
patched,  and  renewed  in  parts.  The  corbel  shown  in  No.  13 
occurs  on  the  south  side  near  the  junction  of  the  nave-roof 
with  the  small  tower-buttress*  that  occupies  that  angle ;  this 
corbel  may  belong  to  the  next  building  period, — the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  transept  was  being  added  at  this  point, 
but  that  shown  in  No.  14  is  from  the  north  side,  and,  from 
various  evidences,  seems  to  belong  to  the  original  work. 

Second  Period  :  Thirteenth  Century. 

The  next  building  period  of  the  present  church  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  it  obviously 
belong  the  north  transept  and  the  extension  of  the  nave 
westward,  while  the  south  transept,  though  doubtless  planned 
at  the  same  time  and  measuring  the  same  every  way  as  the 
north,  may  not  have  been  finished  till  later.  Indeed,  if  its 
beautiful  early-geometrical  window  is  a  part  of  its  original 
building  (No.  11),  it  cannot  have  been  finished  till  well  on 
in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century;  but  the  little 
buttress  added  to  the  south  wall  below  this  window  suggests 
that  it  was  an  insertion  subsequent  to  the  building  of  the 
wall  itself,  which  showed  signs  of  being  dangerously  weakened 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  window  opening.  This  wall  is 
now  found  to  be  the  most  ruinous  part  of  the  whole  church. 
The  north  transept  retains  externally  its  early  character 

*  This  is  in  reality  no  buttress  at  all,  but  the  quoin  of  the  original 
twelfth-century  nave-wall  which  was  wider  than  the  tower  (see  plan)  ; 
but  at  the  junction  of  the  nave-roof  with  the  tower,  this  projecting  bit 
of  walling  was  coped,  as  a  buttress  would  be.  (See  photos  Nos.  1  and  13). 
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throughout,  and  is  still  lit  only  by  its  single  lancet  in  the 
north  wall  (No.  12).*  This  lancet  measures  10  feet  3  inches 
in  height  by  2  feet  wide  externally,  including  jambs, — glass 
18  inches  only ;  the  internal  splay  brings  the  width  to  about 
4  feet ;  the  sill  is  7  feet  6  inches  from  the  rough  ground 
externally,  and  9  feet  6  inches  from  the  paved  floor  within 
(as  it  was  recently).  There  is  no  rebate  in  the  jambs,  which 
shows  that  it  always  was  a  glazed  window,  and  not  merely 
closed  with  a  shutter  as  were  many  early  lancets. 

There  are  no  corbel-tables  to  the  transepts,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  feature  in  the  contemporary  westward 
extension  of  the  nave  was  doubtless  made  for  uniformity 
with  the  earlier  portion  of  the  nave  walls ;  the  spacing  of 
the  corbels  is  noticeably  wider  in  the  later  portion.  That 
this  western  extension  is  contemporary  with  the  north  transept 
is  shown  by  the  class  of  window  by  which  it  was  originally 
litj  one  on  the  south  side  being  shown  in  its  built-up  condition 
in  No.  10,  now,  happily,  being  again  opened.  It  is  so  similar 
in  character  to  that  in  the  north  transept  (though  its  pro- 
portions are  not  identical)  as  to  be  an  absolutely  sure  guide 
to  the  date  of  the  wall  in  which  it  occurs.  There  are  none 
now  visible  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave. 

The  western  extension  measures  27  feet  in  length.  Its 
terminal  wall  was  evidently  re-built  or  altered  about  a  century 
later,  but  the  blocking  of  the  west  door  and  window  is  of 
a  much  later  date  still,  probably  that  of  the  eastward 
extension  of  the  gallery  (see  pp.  16-17). 

Turning  now  again  to  the  south  transept— still  a  piece 
of  thirteenth-century  work,  though  probably  the  latest  portion 
of  this  enlargement  of  the  church— we  find  there  are  clear 
indications  in  the  interior  masonryf  of  its  eastern  wall  having 
held  formerly  one,  or  possibly  two,  narrow  windows  (No.  16). 
They  cannot  be  mistaken  for  piscina  or  aumbry  niches,  as, 
for  one  thing,  they  are  far  too  high  from  the  floor  level  for 


*  The  disfiguring  stove-pipe  decorating  it  in  the  illustration  is  already 
removed. 

fOn  the  exterior  no  marked  indications  were  visible,  but  the 
masonry  was  much  obscured  by  the  remnants  of  the  stems  of  ivy 
recently  removed  when  I  saw  it,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  speak 
positively  concerning  it;  the  only  photograph  including  this  wall 
(No.  9)  gives  merely  a  sidelong  view  of  it. 


No.  14— Corbel  from  Eaves  Corbel  Table  North 
side  of  12th  Century  Nave. 
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such,*  and  also  the  jamb  of  that  on  the  left  hand — the  most 
northerly — can  be  seen  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  as 
of  a  window. 

In  one  of  these  gaps  was  found  embedded  a  piece  of  fine 
carving  (No.  17)  of  evidently  later  date  than  the  transept ; 
but  its  appearance  here — where  it  was  merely  built  in  as 
blocking  material — suggests  that  this  wall  was  tampered 
with  and  its  windows  built  up  at  a  late  period,  probably 
post-Reformation,  when  little  care  or  reverence  was  shown 
for  such  a  work  of  art  as  the  one  of  which  this  fragment  must 
have  formed  a  part,  and  its  existence  as  an  altar  reredos  or 
part  of  a  shrine  or  monument  was  ample  reason  for  its 
destruction  or  degradation.  If  these  two  gaps — or  either  of 
them — are  the  remains  of  lancet  windows,  as  seems  possible, 
the  inference  would  be  that  this  transept  was  absolutely 
contemporary  with  the  northern  one,  and  that — as  before 
suggested — its  south  window  was  a  later  insertion. 

Assuming  that  no  early  transeptal  chapels  existed  in 
the  twelfth-century  church,  the  unusual  position  of  these 
thirteenth-century  transepts  is  accounted  for — as  before 
suggested  (see  p.  4) — by  the  fact  that  the  stair  turret  on 
the  north  side  of  the  tower  did  not  leave  sufficient  space 
for  an  opening  into  a  transept  of  a  dignified  and  desirable 
width;  the  archway,  so  limited  by  it,  would  have  been 
narrow  and  inconvenient,  and  the  north  transept  itself 
much  narrowed  internally  by  the  width  of  the  turret.  Had 
the  twelfth-century  builders  planned  a  transept  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  own,  l«„J 
independent  plan,  they  would 
have  put  their  stairway  in 
the  thickness  of  one  of  the 

angle-walls,  where  the  tran-  W  I  ^ 

sept  opened  out,  and  have  * 
reinforced  its  stability  with 
internal    piers,    as    at  N- 
Newbald  Church,  Yorks ;  (see 
accompanying  plan) ;  but  the 

thirteenth-century     builders,  14=^  :'  Tower 

finding  this  course  impossible,  {  !    •  : 

*I  have  not  the  exact  measurement,  but  it  would  be  somewhere 
about  5  or  6  feet  to  their  sills. 


Nave 


nun 
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cut  through  the  nave-walls  for  the  openings  into  their 
transepts,  and  then  lengthened  the  nave  to  give  the  church 
better  proportions  as  well  as  more  accommodation. 
Transepts  were,  in  one  way,  a  more  advantageous  addition 
than  aisles,  as  affording  greater  eastern  wall-space  for  the 
multiplication  of  altars,  and  in  some  cases  each  arm  of  the 
transept  was  even  furnished  with  two  altars,  each  dedicated 
to  a  different  saint,  though  this  was  not  the  case  at 
Branscombe. 

Another  fact  that  may  have  influenced  the  thirteenth- 
century  builders  in  the  matter  of  their  erection  of  transeptal 
chapels,  is  that  at  Branscombe  the  ground  slopes  away 
so  steeply  to  the  south  of  the  nave  that  it  may  have  been 
they  were  turned  aside  from  the  more  usual  method  of  enlarg- 
ing a  church — i.e.,  by  adding  aisles  to  the  nave — when  they 
realized  how  unsuitable  and  troublesome  the  site  on  the 
south  side  was  for  such  an  extension  ;  and  they  therefore 
resorted  to  the  plan  of  constructing  transeptal  additions 
only.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  a  point  much 
in  favour  of  the  theory  of  pre-existing  transeptal  chapels 
(p.  3)  that  this  course  was  pursued  rather  than  the 
more  normal  one  of  adding  nave-aisles,  or  at  least  a 
nave-aisle  on  the  north  where  no  difficulties  of  site  were 
presented. 

The  transeptal  arches  were  carried  on  slender  clustered 
shafts  engaged  to  the  wall,  of  the  usual  Early  English  type, 
with  plain,  moulded  capitals,  circular  abacus,  and  '  water- 
holding '  mouldings  on  the  bases  (No.  18),  parts  of  which 
still  remain  unaltered,  though — as  also  shown  in  Nos.  19 
and  21 — the  original  capitals  have  been  mauled  and 
maimed  in  a  subsequent  reconstruction  of  these  arches. 
As  they  now  stand,  the  arches  are  of  two  orders 
with  no  mouldings,  but  merely  plain  broadly-chamfered 
edges.  It  may  have  been  that  the  original  arches  did  not 
prove  strong  enough  for  the  work  assigned  to  them,  and 
that  therefore  the  inner  order  was  rebuilt  later,  of  a  much 
greater  massiveness  than  the  Early  English  capitals  were 
calculated  to  accommodate.  The  mouldings  of  the  awkwardly 
super-imposed  capitals  (not  all  alike,  cf.  Nos.  18,  19  and  21) 
indicate  that  this  re-construction  was  of  the  next  building 
period — the  fourteenth  century. 


No.  18 — E.  E.  Clustered  Shafts  carrying  14th  Century 
South  Transept  Arch. 
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There  are  no  traces  of  any  carvings  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  probably  the  funds  were  not  abundant  enough 
to  allow  of  anything  beyond  the  plainest  construction. 

Of  the  porch  (No.  15),  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
certainty,  partly  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  characteristic 
mouldings,  and  partly  because  of  its  unusual  form  of  arch- 
head.  As  regards  the  latter,  even  supposing  that  its  present 
form  is  as  it  was  originally,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  exceptional  segmental  forms  of  arches  are  not  confined 
to  any  special  period  and  afford  little  or  no  clue  to  the  date 
of  the  building  in  which  they  occur.  The  porch-masonry, 
which  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  thirteenth-century 
wall  to  which  it  is  attached,  makes  it  appear  quite  probable 
that — although  obviously  an  afterthought — it  was  added  only 
a  little  later  than  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  wall  itself ; 
and  the  near  kinship  of  its  plain  chamfers  in  lieu  of 
mouldings  to  those  of  the  priest's  doorway  in  the  early 
fourteenth-century  chancel  (No.  24),  also  seems  to  point  to 
its  having  been  erected  just  after  the  completion  of  the 
nave  and  transepts,  when — as  remarked  above — funds  were 
at  low  ebb.  Plain  double  chamfers,  such  as 
these  two  doorways  show,  were  in  frequent 
use  for  plain  parish-church  work  at  this 
period — i.e.,  c.  1280  to  1315.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  the  porch  was  a 
part  of  the  same  work  as  the  adjoining 
outer  stairway  to  the  gallery,  more  than  two 
centuries  later  in  date;  but  against  this 
theory  is  the  fairly  conclusive  fact  that  the 
masonry  of  the  two  appears  absolutely  different  in  character 
(see  No.  27),  and  is  not  bonded  together  at  their  junction. 

A  reasonable  inference  regarding  the  thirteenth-century 
enlargement  of  the  church  is  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Cox  in 
his  interesting  article  on  Branscombe  Church  already  referred 
to,*  viz.,  that  it  was  due  to  the  interest  or  patronage  of 
Walter  Bronescombe  (or  Branscombe),  a  native  of  this 
parish,  who  was  Bishop  of  Exeter  from  1258  to  1280,  and 
kept  up  his  connection  with  his  early  home  throughout  his 
life.    He  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and  power  of  mind, 


See  p.  2,  supra. 
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and  made  his  influence  felt  throughout  his  whole  diocese. 
The  most  beautiful  monument  in  Exeter  Cathedral  is  that 
erected  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  his  memory,  where  his 
effigy  lies  on  a  raised  tomb  in  dignified  simplicity,  though, 
unfortunately,  beneath  an  ornate  and  almost  vulgar  canopy 
of  pretentious  design,  added,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion, 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  worth  while  to  draw  attention 
here  to  this  monument  of  the  great  Branscombe  Bishop 
(No.  20),  both  for  its  own  special  beauty,  and  also  because 
this  same  Bishop  was  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  whole 
planning,  and  the  earliest  work  of  the  easternmost  portion  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,*  and  Branscombe  may  well  feel  proud  of 
the  link  thus  established  between  her  own  parish  church 
and  one  of  the  greatest  architectural  achievements  of  the  day. 

Third  Period  :  Fourteenth  Century. 

While  these  thirteenth-century  alterations  were  being 
carried  out  in  the  church  the  services  must  have  been  held 
in  the  very  confined  space  of  the  tower  and  twelfth-century 
chancel ;  and  the  necessity  for  the  continued  use  of  these 
parts  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
chancel  was  not  set  in  hand  until  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  doubtless  during  the  period  of  this  use  of  the 
tower  and  chancel  that  the  pointed-arched  entrances  through 
the  south  wall  of  the  tower  were  pierced  (Nos.  7  and  9). 

An  enlarged,  and,  generally,  rebuilt  chancel  is  more 
often  found  than  not  in  the  early  churches  of  this  country, 
and  Branscombe  was  not  behind-hand  in  following  this 
very  reasonable  fashion.  But  probably  by  the  time  the  new 
western  addition  to  the  nave,  and  the  transepts  were  built, 
some  pause  had  to  be  made,  until  a  fresh  reserve  of  funds 
could  be  accumulated.  The  pause,  however,  was  not  for 
long,  and  in  fact,  the  double  piscina,  cruet  niche,  and 
aumbry  lately  uncovered  in  the  east  wall  of  the  north  tran- 
sept are  early  fourteenth-century  work,  which  looks  as  if 
the  altar  set  therein  could  not  have  been  dedicated  till  this 
period,  unless  these  should  be  successors  to  an  earlier  pis- 
cina, etc.,  afterwards  built  up,  which  is  most  unlikely.  In 

*  See  'How  Exeter  Cathedral  was  Built,'  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Lethaby, 
Architectural  Review,  vol.  XIII.,  March  and  May,  1903. 


No.  25 — Interior  looking  West. 


No.  26— East  Window. 


No.  27 — Outside  Stairway  and  Doorway  to  Gallery- 


No.  28— 15th  Century  Window  inserted  in  12th 
Century  Nave  Wall,  South. 
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the  illustration  of  these  details  (No.  21)  the  cruet  niche  does 
not  appear,  as  it  was  not  uncovered  at  the  time  of  my 
visit ;  but,  as  a  rule,  neither  these  nor  double  piscinae  are 
found  in  thirteenth-century  work. 

Of  the  chancel,  the  present  walls,  the  lateral  windows, 
priest's  doorway,  and  the  beautiful  sedilia  and  piscina  are 
all  of  the  early  fourteenth-century  building,  the  east  window 
alone  being  a  later  insertion.  Even  the  low  transverse 
wall,  in  which  the  quaint  seventeenth-century  screen  was 
afterwards  fixed,  is  said  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  shows  that  in  its  original  arrangement  the  chancel 
was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  substantial 
screen. 

The  triple  sedilia  and  single  piscina  worked  in  one 
design  in  the  south  wall  (No.  22)  were  hidden  behind 
plaster  until  this  present  work  of  restoration  was  set  in 
hand.  Their  form  and  proportions  are  still  very  beautiful, 
the  slight  ogee  touch  given  to  the  arch-heads  being  par- 
ticularly graceful,  and  also  definitely  indicative  of  the  date 
of  the  work.  Whatever  richness  of  decoration  originally 
adorned  them  on  the  wall-surface  we  cannot  now  determine, 
as  all  was  evidently  ruthlessly  cut  back  to  an  even  face 
for  the  application  of  the  deathly  shroud  of  plaster. 
Very  likely  dainty,  carved  canopies,  or  a  rectangular,  enclos- 
ing label  surmounted  the  arches ;  the  present  depth  from 
front  to  back  being  1  foot  i\  inches,  certainly  the  whole 
thing  may  have  projected  somewhat  beyond  the  face  of  the 
wall,  as  was  often  the  case. 

The  four  north  and  south  windows  are  all  the  original 
ones,  except  for  the  renewal  of  mullions  and  tracery  in 
those  on  the  north.  That  shown  in  No.  7  is  the  western- 
most on  the  south,  and  is  a  good  typical  example  of  the 
small  *  early-geometrical '  window  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Internally,  below  both  this  window  and  its  opposite 
fellow,  are  recesses  occupying  one  half  (the  western)  of  the 
width  of  the  windows  above  them.  In  the  last-quoted 
illustration  (No.  7)  can  be  plainly  seen  the  external  masonry 
with  which  this  southern  one  has  been  blocked  up,*  and  this, 


*  The  blocking  masonry  is  equally  visible  on  the  north  side. 
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with  other  details,  makes  it  a  certainty  that  they  were 
openings  through  the  wall,  in  fact,  a  pair  of  *  low-side-windows 9 
of  such  common  occurrence  in  mediaeval  chancels,  and  so 
little  understood.  That  these  were  a  part  of  the  original 
fourteenth-century  building  of  the  chancel  is  proved  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  internal  string  (No.  23),  which  is  carried 
continuously  down  the  sides  and  beneath  the  sills  of  the 
niches,  instead  of  being  abruptly  interrupted  and  cut  through 
as  it  probably  would  have  been  had  the  openings  been  pierced 
at  a  later  date.  This  same  string  originally  ran  unbroken 
round  the  chancel  just  below  the  level  of  the  window-sills, 
but  at  the  east  end  it  was  cut  away  for  the  insertion  of 
the  later  window,  and  the  wall  is  left  bare  in  its  place.  This 
is  the  only  internal  string  extant  in  the  church,  and  externally 
it  is  entirely  devoid  of  any  excepting  those  dividing  the 
stages  of  the  tower  and  its  turret. 

The  low  priest's  doorway  (No.  24),  set  in  the  south 
wall  between  the  two  windows,  is  of  very  plain  and  severe 
style,  with  but  little  in  the  way  of  mouldings  bestowed 
upon  it. 

As  before  mentioned  (page  10),  the  transept  arches  seem 
to  have  been  altered  about  this  same  time,  or,  probably, 
just  after  the  chancel  was  finished  ready  for  use.  The  reason 
for  this  alteration  must  evidently  have  been  some  structural 
weakness,  as  the  awkward  adaptation  of  the  arch  to  the 
earlier  supports  shows  that  a  mere  desire  for  the  latest  style 
in  arches  did  not  influence  the  builders,  and  indeed  this  and 
their  absolute  plainness  suggests  that  money  for  working 
mouldings,  or  for  anything  extra,  was  not  forthcoming. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  it  was  also  during  the  period 
of  the  re-building  of  the  chancel  that  the  tower-arches  were 
raised  and  partially  re-built,  and  it  may  have  been  that  it 
was  this  alteration  in  the  east  and  west  walls  of  the  tower 
that  caused — or  revealed — a  threatening  of  instability  in  the 
transept -arches,  and  necessitated  their  being  strengthened. 

Another  expensive  item  at  this  point  was  the  roof  of  the 
nave,  which  belongs  to  this  period.  This  is  now  ceiled 
internally  with  a  lofty  wagon-shaped  plaster  and  wood 
ceiling  with  carved  bosses  (No.  25)  which  must  have  been 
a  century  later  in  date  than  the  roof  proper,  as  the  arms 
of  Bishop  Nevill  (1458-1464)  appear  on  one  of  these.  It 


No.  29—  Western  Gallery. 


No.  30— Altar  Rails 


No.  31— Chancel  Screen. 


32— Interior  looking  East,  showing  old  'Three-decker' 
Pulpit  and  'Horse-box'  Pews. 
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seems  probable  that  the  west-front  and  its  doorway  and 
window  were  also  re-modelled  at  this  time. 

Fourth  Period  :  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  Church  was  now  virtually  complete ;  but  the  fifteenth 
century  did  not  pass  without  leaving  its  mark  upon  it, 
mainly,  as  usual,  in  the  matter  of  windows.  Perhaps  the 
earliest  of  these  *  Perpendicular ' — or,  more  correctly,  *  Rec- 
tilinear ' — windows  is  that  inserted  in  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  just  west  of  the  transept  (No.  28).  It  is  of  three  lights, 
and  transomed,  but  the  tracery  is  uncusped  and  produces  a 
bald  and  meagre  effect,  not  at  all  on  a  par  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  east-end  window.  As  its  tracery  has  evidently 
been  much  patched  and  repaired  in  a  decidedly  clumsy 
fashion  it  is,  however,  quite  probable  that  in  its  original 
state  it  was  cusped. 

Fortunately  the  large  five-light  east  window  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  its  kind.  It  belongs  to  a  date  between  1458 
and  1464,  as  is  shown  by  the  saltire  on  the  northern 
termination  of  its  hood-mould,  that  being  the  arms  of  Geo. 
Nevill,  Bishop  of  Exeter  for  that  period ;  the  other  terminal 
bears  the  arms  of  the  See.  Its  fine  proportions  and 
characteristic  tracery  are  seen  in  No.  26.  It  measures  11 
feet  across  and  is  about  17  feet  in  height;  the  sill  is  8  feet 
from  the  ground  line,  i.e.,  the  same  height  as  that  of  all 
'  the  chancel  windows,  which  is  a  rather  unusually  high  level 
for  windows  on  so  small  a  scale  as  those  of  the  north  and 
south  walls.  It  may  be  observed  in  this  last  illustration, 
and  in  No.  2,  that  the  buttress  flanking  the  east  window 
on  its  southern  side  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  that  on 
the  northern  side  by  about  one  foot ;  probably  owing  to  the 
fall  of  the  ground  towards  the  south  it  was  found  desirable 
to  bring  extra  counter-thrust  to  bear  upon  the  wall  at  this 
point,  and  doubtless  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  6  inches  thicker  than  that  on  the  north, 
throughout  its  length. 

The  other  piece  of  work  of  this  period  is  the  octagonal 
stage  added  to  the  stair-turret  of  the  tower,  well  shown  in 
illustrations  Nos.  5  and  6. 
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Fifth  Period:  Sixteenth  Century  and  Later. 

The  outside  stairway  and  the  doorway  to  which  it  leads 
opening  into  the  gallery  within  (No.  27)  are  of  late  sixteenth- 
century  work,  having,  obviously,  been  erected  at  the  same 
time  as  the  finely  carved  wooden  gallery  that  occupies  the 
western  end  of  the  interior  of  the  nave.  Dr.  Cox  tells  us 
that  this  4  is  the  earliest  example  of  which  we  are  aware 
in  any  English  Church  of  an  outer  stairway  to  a  post- 
Reformation  gallery.'* 

The  only  other  item  to  notice  in  the  structure  of  the 
church  is  an  arched  recess  in  the  interior  of  the  nave  south 
wall,  just  below — though  not  central  with — the  inserted 
1  Rectilinear '  window.  It  is  not  very  deep,  and  its  height 
from  sill  to  head  is  not  sufficient  for  it  to  have  been  a 
doorway ;  there  are  no  mouldings  round  it,  but  on  the 
chamfer  of  the  jambs  are  the  remains  of  decorative  paintings, 
imitative  of  shafts,  foliage-carved  capitals,  and  mouldings 
above.  Probably  this  niche  was  for  the  accommodation  of 
some  specially  honoured  tomb  or  memorial,  but  of  its  date 
it  is  not  possible  to  form  any  opinion. 

Fittings  of  Various  Periods. 

Although  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  its  architectural 
history,  any  account  of  this  church  would  be  incomplete  if 
its  interior  fittings  were  not  duly  noticed.  Some  of  these 
probably  will  not  be  replaced  exactly  as  shown  in  our 
illustrations,  but  those  of  real  importance  and  character 
will  be  reinstated. 

The  earliest  of  these  furnishings  was,  doubtless,  a  rood- 
screen  and  loft,  no  longer  extant,  but  apparently  placed  in 
front  of  the  western  tower-arch,  as  a  doorway  still  exists 
which  opened  in  this  direction  from  the  turret  stair-way. 
This  would  probably  have  been  of  fifteenth-century  date. 

Then  in  the  late  sixteenth  century  was  erected  the  western 
gallery  (Nos.  25  and  29),  which  originally  projected  from  the 

*See  article  already  referred  to.  The  ugly  rectangular  window 
above  the  porch  is  a  later  piercing,  probably  made  when  the  gallery 
was  extended  eastward,  and  the  west-front  doorway  and  window  were 
blocked.  It  will  now  be  built  up,  and  the  gallery  put  back  into  its 
original  position. 


No.  34 — Wadham  Monument  (entire). 


No.  35 -  Bartlett  Monument. 
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west  wall  for  only  about  1 1  feet ;  the  back  portion  was  added 
and  the  front  moved  forward  at  some  later  period  when 
presumably  more  accommodation  was  needed.  The  carved 
oak  front  and  supporting  pillars  of  this  gallery  are  well 
worth  close  inspection.  The  whole  will  now  be  put  back 
into  its  original  position. 

Next  in  antiquity  are  the  spiral  oak  altar-rails,  and  the 
woodwork  of  the  chancel  screen  across  the  eastern  tower- 
arch  (Nos.  30  and  31).  The  former  stood  originally  four- 
square, about  3  or  4  feet  westward  from  the  east  wall  of 
the  chancel,  where  they  are  now  to  be  replaced  ;  before  the 
present  restoration  they  had  been  moved  up  close  to  the 
eastern  wall,  as  shown  in  No.  30.  They  are  work  of  the 
Restoration  period,  c.  1665,  an<^  are  good  specimens  of  this 
type  of  work.  Rails  set  square  round  the  Communion 
Table  had  come  into  fashion  much  earlier  than  this,  those 
in  Woodbury  Church,  Devon  (now  cut  and  placed  con- 
tinuously across  the  church  from  north  to  south)  having  been 
placed  there  in  that  position  in  1640.* 

The  screen  is  rougher  work,  but  interesting  as  belonging 
to  this  same  period,  when  the  erection  of  screens  was  no 
longer  common.  In  fact  this  late  screen  probably  owes  its 
existence  to  the  survival  of  the  base-wall  of  the  early 
fourteenth-century  chancel-screen  (see  page  13)  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  rood-screen  occupying  a  far  more 
westerly  position,  and  erected  for  a  different  purpose. 

How  the  church  was  pewed  at  this  time  cannot  be 
determined,  but  pieces  of  late  Jacobean  oak-panelling  having 
been  found  incorporated  with  the  later  deal  wall-panelling 
and  pewing,  suggests  that  it  had  good  wooden  seatings  of 
some  kind — very  likely  benches  with  panelled  ends. 

The  oak  '  three-decker '  pulpit  (shown  in  Nos.  25  and  32) 
is  of  a  rather  earlier  date  than  the  deal  '  horse-box  '  pewing  ; 
but  it  was  removed  to  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  (as  shown 
here)  at  the  same  time  as  the  erection  of  these  ugly  pews, 
in  1810.  It  will  now  be  removed  again  and  placed  at  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  junction  of  the  north  transept 
with  the  nave.  The  pewing  was  extremely  rotten  before 
its  removal  for  the  present  work  to  be  set  in  hand. 

*  See  Some  Examples  of  Renaissance  Church  Wood  Work  in  Devon, 
by  E.  K.  Prideaux  ;  Devon  &  Cornwall  Notes  &  Queries,  vol.  VI. 
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The  western  tower-arch  was  flanked  on  its  western  face, 
until  lately,  with  the  Commandments,  Creed,  and  Lord's 
Prayer,  painted  on  wooden  tablets ;  and  above  the  arch,  as 
a  central  decoration,  was  painted  a  large  Eye  from  which 
long  rays  of  light  issued,  draped  on  either  side  with  1  stage  ' 
curtains  looped  back  with  cords  and  tassels. 

Monuments. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
record  the  many  interesting  and  curious  monuments  within 
and  without  the  church,  especially  as  they  are  already  well 
described  in  the  Rev.  A.  Steele  King's  booklet  to  which  I 
have  referred  above.  But  of  those  of  uncommon  interest 
I  insert  photographs,  as  they  have  not  hitherto  been  well 
illustrated. 

Nos.  33  and  34  are  of  the  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Joan  Wadham,  occupying  the  dark  north-west  corner  of  the 
north  transept.  She  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Wadham,  the  founder  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  the 
inscription  (restored)  runs  as  follows  : — 

'  Here  lieth  intomb'd  the  bcdy  of  a  virtuous  and  antient  Gentlewoman 
descended  of  the  antient  House  of  the  Plantagenets  sometime  of  Corn- 
wall namely  JOAN  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  unto  John  Tregarthin 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall  Esq.    She  was  first  married  unto  John  Kelleway 
Esq.,  who  had  by  her  much  issue.    After  his  death  she  was  married  to  John  Wad- 
ham of  Meryfield  in  the  county  of  Somerset  Esq.  and  by  him  had  se- 
veral children.    She  lived  a  virtuous  and  godly  life  and  died  in  an  honour- 
able age  f  September  in  the  year  of  Christ  1583.' 

The  first  husband  is  that  on  the  left,  with  Joan  and  their 
twelve  children  behind  him  ;  and  on  the  right  she  appears 
again  behind  John  Wadham  in  armour,  and  five  of  their 
children  behind  her ;  but  it  is  generally  stated  that,  in  all, 
she  had  twenty  children.  Of  the  arms  above,  the  central 
shield  is  that  of  Mistress  Joan  herself,  and  the  others  are 
those  of  her  husbands  with  their  quarterings. 

No.  35  originally  stood  against  the  south  wall  of  the 
south  transept,  and  was  moved  up  into  the  sanctuary — as 
seen  in  the  photograph— in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  to  the  memory  of  a  member  of  the  Bartlett 
family,  belonging  to  the  locality,  who  died  in  1606,  and  it 
shows  all  the  characteristic  and  unattractive  detail  of  that 
period. 


HUH 

i  mfo? Seat  iyr-  -  -  r 
•r    fohn  Bampfidci  in  hopes 
:;  of  ajoyull  Rejarrecfion  fo  §tg 
Life  b/eriasfjdn.  hedyrd  in1  ^ 
y  86  year  of  his  age  y 
;j Was  buryecl  y  itfrpt  luiy 

No.  36 — Memorial  Slab  in  sill  of  South  Window  of  Tower. 


No.  37— Grave  Slab. 
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The  slab  with  its  illiterate  inscription,  shown  in  No.  36, 
is  only  given  here  as  affording  an  explanation  of  a  peculiarity 
in  the  present  internal  appearance  of  the  south  tower-window. 
The  sill  of  this  window  is  carried  down  internally  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  one  half  of  it  (the  eastern)  is  blocked 
from  its  lower  edge  to  the  level  of  the  glass  by  a  projecting 
mass  of  masonry  of  which  this  slab  is  the  face.  Evidently 
in  accordance  probably  with  the  wish  of  John  Bampfield 
himself  or  his  survivors,  who  presumably  owned  a  family 
pew  close  to  this  spot,  a  kind  of  vault  for  his  burial  was 
constructed  in  this  awkward  position,  and  as  it  only  filled 
half  of  the  recess  of  the  window  sill,  the  other  half  was 
still  left  recessed  in  a  most  lop-sided  fashion. 

No.  37  is  a  memorial  slab  to  one,  John  Hedmunt,  or 
Hedraunt,  on  the  floor  of  the  south  transept;  it  is  of 
Purbeck  marble,  and  said  to  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Both  the  cross  it  bears  and  the  inscription — "  Orate,  pro 
anima,  Johis  Hedmunt" — are  very  slightly  incised,  and  the 
lettering  is  extremely  rough  and  irregular.  t 

Another  raised  slab  of  stone  has  been  uncovered  in  the 
floor  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  bearing  a  cross  carved  in 
good  relief;  it  is  believed  to  be  that  of  a  priest,  and  of 
pre- Reformation  date. 

Many  other  memorial  tablets  of  more  or  less  interest, 
but  devoid  of  any  very  distinctive  characteristics,  have 
places  in  the  church. 

Edith  K.  Prideaux. 

P.S. — Since  this  paper  went  to  press  some  mural  paintings 
have  come  to  light  beneath  the  plaster  of  the  interior 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  Those  already  uncovered 
are  opposite  the  south  porch  and  are  figure  subjects 
arranged  apparently  within  round-arched  panels,  but  so 
far  they  have  not  been  able  to  be  identified.  I  have 
not  seen  them  yet  myself,  but  as  they  will  be  carefully 
preserved  I  may  hope  to  do  so  next  summer,  and  if 
they  are  capable  of  being  photographed,  I  may  be 
able  to  have  them  reproduced,  if  desired,  for  a  future 
number  of  D.  &>  C.  N.  &>  Q. 

E.  K.  Prideaux. 
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2.  Matthew  Arnold's  Royal  Descent  (V.,  par.  32, 
p.  47;  VI.,  par.  114,  p.  in,  and  par.  175,  p.  188;  Vl£,  par. 
203,  p.  220). — Administration  of  the  personal  estate  of 
Dorothy  Ford,  late  of  Ashton,  widow,  deceased,  was  granted 
28th  Sep.,  1 7 1 3,  in  the  Principal  Registry,  Exeter,  to  her  daughter 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Vinicombe,  of  Exeter,  clerk.  The  fact 
that  the  Priest  Vicar's  widow  retired  after  her  husband's  death 
to  Ashton,  the  Chudleighs'  parish,  seems  to  be  strong  circum- 
stantial evidence  in  favour  of  her  belonging  to  that  family. 

It  is  worth  noting  also  that  William  Hopwood,  the 
"  gentleman  of  H.M's.  chapel,"  mentioned  in  the  Ford- 
Chudleigh  Marriage  Licence,  was  probably  himself  the  son  of 
a  former  Priest  Vicar  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  see  the  Exeter 
Cathedral  Register,  Baptisms,  4th  Nov.,  1641,  and  Burials, 
10th  March,  166°. 

The  suggestion  that  Charles  Ford,  the  Priest  Vicar,  was 
a  Ford  of  Fordmore  in  Plymtree,  is  a  very  probable  one, 
as  this  family  and  the  Chudleighs  were  already  connected 
through  inter-marriages  with  Ashfords  of  Burlescombe. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  three  Charles  Fords  of 
Exeter,  contemporaries  at  this  period,  who  need  to  be  dis- 
tinguished: — (1)  the  Priest  Vicar,  (2)  the  Charles  Ford  who 
married  Margaret  Conyngham  in  1674  (see  former  notes  on 
this  subject),  and  (3)  Charles  Ford,  of  Holy  Trinity,  Esqr., 
who  belonged  to  the  Nutwell  family.  To  add  to  the  con- 
fusion there  were  Dorothy  Fords  belonging  to  two  out  of 
the  three  families. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  blunder  in  Vivian's  pedigree 
of  the  Chudleigh  family,  which  makes  Dorothy  Ford  and 
three  of  her  sisters  great-grand-daughters  instead  of  daughters 
of  the  second  Sir  George  Chudleigh.  A  reference  to  Burke's 
Extinct  Baronetage  will  show,  I  think,  that  Vivian  copied  the 
latter  part  of  the  Chudleigh  pedigree  direct  from  this  work, 
and  confused  the  generations  in  passing  from  one  page  to 
the  next.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  hasty  way  in  which 
some  of  Vivian's  great  work  was  done.     O.  A.  R.  Murray. 

3.  An  Early  Double  Christian  Name  from  Stoke 
Gabriel  Registers.— 1 541,  The  ixth  daye  of  Dec,  William 
Gabriell  Skinner,  the  sonne  of  Gabriell  Skinner  was  buried. 

A.J.P.S. 
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4.  Hele  Family  (VLfc,  par,  209,  p.  223).  —  John 
Hele,  Esqr.,  and  Master  Joseph  Jackson  are  named  as  his 
"  loving  brothers  "  in  the  will  of  John  Doddridge,  of  Brem- 
ridge,  Esqr.,  Recorder  of  Bristol,  and  nephew  of  Sir  John 
Doddridge,  the  Judge,  will  dated  28th  Jan.,  165®,  and  proved 
P.C.C.  20th  June,  1659  (380  Pell). 

The  M.I.  to  John  Doddridge  in  Cheshunt  Church  shows 
his  first  wife  to  have  been  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Hele,  of  St.  George's,  co.  Somerset,  Esqr. 

The  will  of  Nicholas  Hele,  of  St.  George's  (alias  Easton- 
in-Gordano),  Somerset,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holborn,  Esqr.,  was  dated  8th  Aug.,  1640,  and 
proved  P.C.C.  29th  Jan.,  164®  (6  Evelyn).  The  will  shows 
him  to  have  been  the  Nicholas  Hele — son  of  Sir  John  Hele, 
of  Wembury,  and  brother  of  Sir  Warwick  Hele — who, 
according  to  the  Visitation  of  1620,  married  Dorothy,  d.  and 
h.  of  "  Edward  Stradlinge  juxta  Bristow,"  and  had  two 
daughters,  Mary  at.  3,  and  Jane  at.  1.  The  will  names 
his  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hooke,  and  her 
children,  his  daughter  Jane  Hele,  and  his  son  John  Hele. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  above  that  Joseph  Jackson's  wife 
was  Mary,  elder  d.  of  Nicholas  Hele  and  widow  of  Thomas 


5.  Devon  Armaments  in  Eighteenth  Century. — 
State  of  the  Civil  Power.  Return  of  stock,  &c,  for  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  (R.  Eales,  junr.,  whose  signature  is 
appended  to  these  documents,  was  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  1796). 


Hooke. 


O.  A.  R.  Murray. 


Total  Hayridge 
Hundred. 


Total  for 
Devon. 


Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  60  willing  to  serve  and  in 
what  capacity — On  horseback  ... 
On  foot 

How  armed— Cavalry  :  Swords 
Pistols 
Infantry:  Firelocks 
Pikes 


103 
694 
34 
33 


202 


6 


934 
17,666 


270 
273 

4^87 
217 


c 
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Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  60  willing  to  act  as  Pioneers 


or  Labourers 

335 

7>977 

Implements  they  can  bring — 

Felling  axes 

91 

2,105 

TV  1  

Pick  axes 

oO 

1,764 

Spades 

Tfi 
IO 

30I 

Shovels  ... 

J43 

3,206 

jDllInOOKS 

113 

Saws 

03 

1,227 

Wheelbarrows          ...  ... 

0 

186 

X  ou 

Iron  barrs 

0 

33 

iviattocKS 

0 

*59 

Nnmhpr  of  npr^nn^  hpfwppn  thp  ap"ft  of 

15  and  60  willing  to  act  as  ser- 

vants with  cattle 

I76 

4)7^9 

Number  of  persons  between  the  age  of 

15  and  60  willing  to  act  as  persons 

with  teams 

IO7 

3>112 

Number  of  persons  between  the  age  of 

15  and  60  willing  to  act  as  guides 

67 

1,211 

Xvh.rUKN   OF  oTOCK.  

Oxen 

5°4 

17,219 

Cows 

2>375 

49>999 

Young  cattle  and  colts 

1*963 

83,617 

Sheep  and  goats 

17>159 

628,323 

Picrc 

2,2 12 

64,627 

Horses — Riding 

276 

Draft 

1*053 

Waggons 

IOI 

1,061 

Carts 

303 

6,524 

Corn  mills 

22 

611 

Quantity  of  corn  they  can  grind  in  a 

week  (bushells) 

i>999 

52,780 

Ovens 

144 

3,641 

Average  Amount  of  Dead  Stock — 

Amount  of  bread  they  can  bake  in  24 

hours,  allowing  20  loaves  to  a  bushell 

7>9*9 

304.756 

Wheat,  quarters  of 

3:075 

58,74! 

Oats,  quarters  of 

^589 

29.583 
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Barley,  quarters  of 

0  0  *7  e 
2,275 

4D»3°9 

Beans  and  Peas,  quarters  of 

44 

4,434 

nay,  loaus  01                  •  ••              •  •• 

t  ofin 

57»yuy 

Straw,  loads  of 

1,215 

44,95° 

Potatoes,  sacks  of 

2,526 

87,458 

Flour  or  other  Meal,  quarters  of       . .. 

O 

f.Qn 

oou 

cq/>|/c  r\f 

CO 

ividii,  quarters  01              ...  ... 

57° 

1  (Jld.1   UI   Illcll    UcLWccil    lllc   dgcb    Ul    1  j 

and  60  years            ...  ... 

1,904 

07,107 

Tnfit"m  r\r  mrana K  p  of  Qpfivp  Cf»T*\7ir,p> 

JL 11  111  111  Ul    1  UCd UaUlC  Ul  atUVC  oU  Vltc  ... 

108 

1  /,!  1^. 

^orxrino"  in            nnfopr   1   nrric  r»f  Armpn 

OClVlllti    111      V  UIUIHCCL     v^VJI  Uo    VJ1    Al  lilCU 

/IbbUCldLKJllb                       ...  ... 

57 

A  786 

All  on  c 

169 

V_/  UCklVul  0                        ...                                     ...  ... 

8 

214. 

T 

Persons  who  from  age,   infancy,  in- 

firmity, or  other  cause  may  pro- 

bably  be  incapable  of  removing 

themselves 

4,424 

97,088 

This  return  has  been  extracted  from  a  MS.  in  the  Exeter 
Public  Library.  J.  H.  Chalk. 

6.    Rtchard  Farrant,   the   Puritan   "  Rector  "  of 
Musbury. — The  Book  of  the  Axe,   p.  749,  in  the  list  of 
Rectors  of  Musbury,  gives  : — 
"1653.    Richard  Griffen  expelled  Richard  Farrant. 
1662,  November  27.     Richard  Cesson  admitted  on  the 

death  of  Richard  Farrant." 
Calamy's  Nonconformists'   Memorial,   in   the   account  of 
Richard  Farrant,  says  : — "  Being  once  taken  up  for  preach- 
ing after  his  ejectment." 

The   following  entries   from   Musbury   Parish  Church 
Registers  show  that  "  on  the  death "  is  an  error,  as  Richard 
Cresson  died  before  Richard  Farrant : — 
1671.    Mr.  Richard  Crisson,  Rector  of  this  pish  of  Mus- 
bury, died  18  Dec  and  was  buried  26  same  month. 
1680.    Mr.  Richard  Farrand,  quondam  Rector  of  Musbury, 

was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  same  May  21. 
1660.    John,  s.  Richard  Farrand,  Clerke,  borne  in  Musbury 
14  May  and  bapt.  there  24  of  the  same. 
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1661.    Sarah,  da.  Richard  Farrand,  clerke,  borne  in  Musb. 

Aug.  11  and  bapt.  there  Aug.  18. 
1663.    Allice,   d.    Richard    Farrand,   borne  in  Musbury 

Tuesday,   Sept.   29    and    bapt.   by  Mr.  Richard 

Cresson  Oct.  6. 
1665.    Susanna,  da.  Mr.  Richard  Farrand,  bap.  22  Nov. 

1668.  Robert,  s.  Richard  Farrand,  borne  20  Jan.,  bapt. 
23  Feb.  Margaret  Baker,  Allice  Farrand  and  Mary 
Webber  present. 

1669.  Mare,  da.  Mr.  Richard  Farrand  and  Sarah  his  w., 
bapt.  6  Feb. 

1673.    Sarah,  wife  Mr.  Richard  Farrand,  buried  in  Musbury 

church  ffeb.  25. 
1675.    Mary,  da.  Mr.  Richard  Farrand,  buried  Nov.  15. 
1684.    Susanna,  d.  Mr.  Richard  ffarrand,  deceased,  former 

rector  of  Musbury,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 

same  April  4. 
1690.    Mr.  Robert  ffarrant  buried  3  Dec. 
"  1653.    Richard  Griffen  expelled." 

There  is  no  mention  of  him  in  Walker's  Sufferings  of 
the  Clergy.    He  was  probably  presented  to  the  rectory  by 
the  Drake  patron  on  the  death  of  Matthew  Drake — 
1653.    Mr.   Matthu   Drake,   rector  of  Musbury,  buried 
8  Sept.— 
who  had  succeeded  John  Jordan. 
1630.    John  Jordan,  Rector,  buried  7  May. 

3^p./>f-  A.J.P.S. 

7.    Michel   of   Gittisham    (V.,  par.    105,  p.  175). — 
The  following  may  be  of  interest : — 

1639.    John  Michell  of  Gittesham  and  Joane  Starre  daughter 
of   Wm.  Starre   of    Horriford    married   May  13. 
— Seaton  Parish  Church  Registers. 
(Horriford  is  in  the  borough  of  Colyford  and  parish 
of  Colyton). 

1693.  Mr-  Nicholas  Mitchell  of  Gitsom  was  wedded  to 
Mrs.  Joana  Putt  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Putt  of 
Gitson  the  iiii  of  September.— Colyton  Parish 
Church  Registers. 
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M.I.  on  the  floor  of  Gittisham  Church : — 
Here  lieth  the  body  of 
John  Michell  of  this 
Parish  gent.  .  .  .  died 
  1694. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of 
Nicholas  Michell  ye  sone  of 
Nicholas  &  Margaret  Michell 
of  Gittisham  gent,  who  died 
ye  15  day  of  December  1696 

in  the  23  yeare  of  his  age. 
And  also  ye  body  of  Margaret 
ye  daughter  of  ye  said  Nicholas 
Michell  by  Joanna  his  wife 
daughter  of  Richard  Putt 
who  died  ye  28  of  August 
in  ye  2  year  of  her  age 
1696. 

Abstract  of  Will  from  Dr.  Smith's  Extracts,  proved  P.C.C. 
Nicholas  Michell  of  Gittesham  Co.  Devon :  gent :  my 
mother  Margaret  Michell  widow  :  my  sister  Alice  Michell 
&  Johanna   Palmer :   my  sister  Margaret  wife  of  James 
Sanders :   Deborah,  Margaret  and  Johanna  daurs.  of  my 
brother  in  law  Bartholomew  Palmer :   my  wife  Johanna : 
land  in  Widworthy  to  Bartholomew  son  of  my  brother  in 
law  Bartholomew  Palmer  &  to  John  Michell  son  of  my 
sister  Alice  Michell :  my  wife  exix  :  Mr.  Tristram  Boudage 
of  Colyton  an  overseer:   Dated  8  Dec.  1690,  pr.  26  Oct. 
1697.    (144  Pyne). 
1689.    Aug.  9.     Bartholomew   Palmer   of  Dalwood  and 
Johanna  Michell  of  Gittisham. — Marriage  Licences, 
Exeter  (Vivian).  A.  J.P.S. 

8.  The  Bishop's  Transcripts  of  Cornish  Parish 
Registers  at  Exeter  and  Bodmin. — With  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Jasper  Nicholl's  Calendar  referred  to  in  the  corres- 
pondence printed  below,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  recently 
deposited  at  the  Bishop's  Registry  at  Exeter,  it  is  now 
possible  to  asecrtain  in  which  bundles  can  be  found  trans- 
cripts of  a  given  Cornish  parish  and  of  a  specified  date, 
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and  to  recover  the  same  without  much  difficulty.  It  should 
be  explained  that  the  transcripts  referred  to  are  the  Bishop's 
transcripts  of  the  Parish  Registers  of  Cornwall  of  Births, 
Marriages,  and  Deaths,  and  are  to  be  found  over  St.  James's 
Chapel  in  Exeter  Cathedral. 

At  some  period  they  were  indiscriminately  rolled  up  and 
tied  into  bundles,  and  in  this  state  they  remained  for  many 
years  a  prey  to  dust  and  decay.  From  time  to  time  anti- 
quaries have  been  permitted  to  search  through  them  and 
the  registry  officials  have  continually  consulted  them.  This 
usage  has  not  improved  their  fragile  condition  as,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  order,  each  time  a  search  was  made 
large  numbers  of  transcripts  had  to  be  handled  other  than 
the  one  immediately  required.  Mr.  Jasper  Nicholls  set  himself 
the  gigantic  task  of  making  a  calendar  of  the  various 
bundles,  containing,  as  his  calendar  shows,  an  aggregate  of 
11,315  transcripts,  and  some  time  ago  he  very  kindly 
brought  this  work  to  my  notice,  and  it  at  once  suggested 
to  me  the  desirability  ot  making  a  copy  of  these  valuable 
documents  for  publication.  With  this  object  in  view,  I 
brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall Record  Society.  In  due  course  the  Bishop  was  ap- 
proached and  gave  his  consent  for  the  removal  from  time 
to  time,  under  proper  conditions  and  restrictions,  of  a 
selection  of  the  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  copying.  By 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Jasper  Nicholls'  Calendar  the  transcripts  of 
the  undermentioned  parishes  have  been  extracted  from  the 
several  bundles  and  copied. 

These  copies  are  deposited  with  the  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall Record  Society  at  the  Exeter  Public  Library  where 
they  may  be  consulted.  The  difficult  and  laborious  task  of 
making  these  copies  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Hambley- 
Rowe  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Stephens.  Since  Mr.  Nicholls  made 
his  Calendar,  by  its  aid  all  the  unidentified  fragments 
have  been  collected  together  and  a  fair  proportion  identified. 
As  the  transcripts  of  each  parish  are  copied  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  registry  in  order  of  parish,  and  in  future  each 
parish  will  be  kept  together  and  will  be  easily  accessible 
for  reference  should  it  be  necessary  to  consult  the  original, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  copy  should  suffice  and 
thereby  all  wear  and  tear  of  the  originals  will  be  obviated. 
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The  task  of  compiling  the  Calendar  under  review  was  a 
great  one,  but  that  of  copying  the  originals  a  greater,  and 
posterity  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  very  grateful  for  the  work 
Drs.  Hambley-Rowe  and  Stephens  are  doing,  to  Mr.  Jasper 
Nicholls  for  making  it  possible,  and  to  the  Bishop  (Dr. 
Robertson),  for  allowing  it  to  be  carried  out.  The  work 
will  of  course  take  some  years  to  complete,  but  the  Record 
Society  is  confident  of  being  able  to  accomplish  it  with 
the  assistance  of  its  many  willing  helpers. 

Lists  of  Transcripts  copied: — 

Paul,  1608-1674.*  Truro,  1608-1672. 

Falmouth.  St.  Erth,  1607-1669. 

Illogan,  1613-1673.  Wendron,  1597-1670. 

Phillack,  1614-1717. 

Lists  of  Transcripts  now  being  copied  : — 

Sancreed.  St.  Columb  Major. 

Gulval.  Helston. 

Zennor.  St.  Eval. 

St.  Just-in-Penwith.  St.  Cuthbert. 

Lelant.  St.  Crantock. 

Bodmin.  St.  Columb  Minor. 

Padstow.  St.  Colan. 

H.  T.-S. 


Note  covering  Calendar  of  those  Cornish  transcripts  at 
Exeter ;  with  abstract  of  those  at  Bodmin  and  notice 
of  dates  of  commencement  of  extant  registers. 

A  complete  Parish  Register  should  run  from  the  year 
*538;  a  complete  series  of  transcripts  from  1597.  Of  the 
records  of  the  See  of  Exeter,  the  returns  of  five  or  six  years 
from  1597  were  submitted  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

In  the  first  column  of  an  appended  abstract  of  the 
transcripts  at  Bodmin,  on  the  authority  of  Kelly's  Directory, 
is  shown  the  year  with  which  extant  parish  Registers  begin. 
Here  it  must  be  noted  that  the  year  there  shown  may  give 
only  the  commencement  of  11  baptisms  "  or  "  weddings  "  or 
"  burials,"  and  is  not  an  assurance  that  all  three  divisions  of 
the  register  begin  simultaneously.  Again,  many  registers 
are  defective,   gaps  occurring  in   the  register,  sometimes 


*The  dates  given  are  ihe  covering  dates  only. 
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extending  to  nearly  a  century.  These  remarks  are  intended 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  those  transcripts  which  have 
been  preserved. 

Cornish  parishes  are  of  four  classess  : — 
1  Royal  Prerogatives:  viz.,  Buryan,  St.  Levan,  Sennen. 

II.  Peculiars  of  the  Bishop,  27  or  28  in  number. 

HI.  Peculiars  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  5  in  number. 

IV.  Parishes  under  the  Archdeacon,  176  in  number. 

There  are  no  transcripts  at  Exeter  of  parishes  of  the 
the  Royal  Prerogative ;  none  at  Bodmin  of  the  Bishop's  or 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  Peculiars. 

Regarded  chronologically,  the  Cornish  transcripts  at 
Exeter  fall  into  four  fairly  definite  periods: — 

First,  from  1597  to  about  1640. 

Second,  from  1662  or  1663  to  1673. 

Third,  for  four  years,  1737  to  1740  inclusive. 

Fourth,  from  1773  to  181 2. 

As  at  present  arranged,  the  transcripts  of  the  first  period 
will  be  found  in  bundles  marked  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI., 
MN.  and  OP.  In  bundle  MN.  there  is  an  internal 
alphabetical  arrangement.  Of  the  twenty  transcripts  and 
fragments  of  brittle  paper  in  OP.,  only  two  or  three  have 
been  identified.    Of  the  rest,  some  seem  to  be  hopeless. 

In  the  first  six  bundles  will  be  found,  in  utter  confusion  as 
to  date,  locality,  or  any  other  sort  of  arrangement,  transcripts 
of  the  Bishop's  and  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  parishes 
mixed  with  those  of  the  Archdeacon's  jurisdiction.  In  these 
bundles  will  be  found,  resulting  from  accidents,  a  few  stray 
returns  of  the  second  period. 

In  the  course  of  making  this  Calendar,  lists  of  the  contents 
of  each  bundle  have  been  placed  inside  each  bundle,  showing 
the  order  in  which  its  documents  will  be  found.  These  lists 
correspond  with  the  general  or  ledger  index  kept  outside  of 
the  bundles  for  the  use  of  searchers.  Thus  will  be  obviated 
much  wear  and  tear  of  very  fragile  papers.  A  duplicate 
ledger  index  has  been  sent  to  Bodmin. 

Transcripts  of  the  second  period  are  to  be  found  in  bundles 
marked  IX.  (1664),  X.  (1667),  XI.  (1665),  or  with  the  year 
which  they  mostly  contain,  viz.,  1663,  l6??>  l672  and  l673- 
The  stray  transcripts  of  this  period  scattered  among  the 
"general"  or  mixed  bundles— prior  to  1640 — are  mostly  of 
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the  year  1688.  In  these  "  annual  M  bundles  we  find  a  few 
returns  of  earlier  years — waifs  and  strays. 

From  the  Restoration,  1660,  transcripts  of  parishes  which 
comprise  the  Bishop's  peculiars  were  kept  separately,  in 
bundles  of  five  or  of  ten  years'  returns.  Some  original  bundles 
(1707-1736)  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  extant  bundles 
are  marked  VII.,  VII L,  F.,  G.,  H.}  J.,  K.,  and  a  folded 
packet  marked  with  the  year  1783.  These  returns  run  from 
1661  to  1783,  with  a  gap  from  1707  to  1736,  and  again 
from  1759  to  1783.  There  seem  to  be  none  later  than  those 
of  this  folded  packet.  Especially  in  the  earlier  years,  the 
record  is  very  defective.  The  sequence  should  have  been 
VIII. — 1661  to  1670  or  1671.  VII. — 1682  to  1691. 

F. — 1672  to  1681.  G. — 1692  to  1706. 

The  Devonshire  records  in  these  bundles  have  been  scheduled 
like  the  Cornish  papers. 

The  returns  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  parishes  have 
fared  still  worse.  From  1640  to  1735  (except  a  stray 
transcript  of  Boconnock  for  1664  in  bundle  IX.),  every 
transcript  has  been  lost  or  destroyed.  From  1735  to  1758  the 
series  is  comparatively  full.  The  Bishop's  peculiars'  series 
broke  off  at  the  same  year.  After  1758  it  is  feared  there  are 
absolutely  no  transcripts  of  the  five  Cornish  peculiars  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  except  one  of  St.  Winnow  of  1774  which 
has  strayed  into  Bundle  II. 

The  Exeter  record  of  the  third  period,  1737  to  1740 
inclusive,  is  almost  complete,  and  the  returns  of  the  three 
first  years  are  alphabetically  arranged.  The  bundle  for  1740 
is  arranged  by  "  Deaneries."  These  returns  are  for  parishes 
of  the  Archdeacon's  jurisdiction. 

This  remark,  or  these  remarks,  apply  to  the  records  of  the 
fourth  period.  Judging  from  the  regularity  of  rendition  of 
returns  from  1751  to  1772,  as  shown  by  the  present  condition 
of  the  parochial  record  at  Bodmin,  there  was  a  fair 
presumption  that  the  record  at  Exeter  from  1773  to  18 12  was 
equally  creditable  to  all  concerned.  In  the  Probate  Registry 
at  Bodmin  is  to  be  found,  in  beautiful  order,  a 
comparatively  complete  series  for  the  Archdeacon's  parishes 
from  1674  t0  tne  vear  J736>  and  again,  with  rare  exceptions, 
from  1 74 1  to  1772.  There  are  at  Bodmin  but  few  returns 
for  the  four  years,  1737  to  1740.    Observation  of  this  fact  led 
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to  the  tracing  of  the  bulk  of  the  Cornish  Archdeaconry 
transcripts  for  those  years  in  the  Archive  Room  of  the  Exeter 
Cathedral. 

In  the  appended  abstracts  of  the  12,149  transcripts  at 
Bodmin,  is  shown  a  considerable  number  of  parochial  returns 
for  1 801  and  1804.  Possibly  those  returns  are  duplicates  of 
others  for  the  same  parishes  and  years  to  be  found  at  Exeter. 
They  may  have  been  specially  called  for,  or  they  may  be 
returns  of  Burials  only.  The  appended  abstract  of  Bodmin 
transcripts  may  help  searchers  at  Exeter.  It  is  such  as  could 
be  given  without  abusing  the  great  courtesy  of  their  official 
custodian.  Seeing  then,  the  strong  presumption  that  the 
series  at  Exeter  from  1773  to  1812  is  complete,  and  that  the 
chance  of  failure  in  respect  of  any  required  entry  of  a  baptism, 
marriage  or  burial,  either  at  the  parish  or  in  the  Exeter  series 
of  transcripts  from  1773  onwards  was  almost  infinitely  small, 
it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  wade  through  those  forty 
bundles.     Besides  time  and  opportunity  were  denied  me. 

The  total  number  of  Cornish  transcripts  at  Exeter  appear 
to  be  nearly  as  follows: — 

Dean  and  Chapter's  five  parishes   ...  ...  ...  80 

Archdeacon's  Series,  1 737- 1 740      ...  ...  ...  700 

Six  general  bundles,  I.-VL,  IX.-XI.,  four  annual  bundles  2577 
MN.  and  OP.    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  118 

Bishop's  peculiars,  VII.,  VIII.,  F.,  G.,  H.,  J.,  K.L. 

and  "  1783"         ...  ...  ...  ...  800 

Series  from  1773-1812,  i.e.,  176  x  40  ...  ...  7040 

"t3*5 

These,  with  12,149  at  Bodmin,  give  an  approximate  total 
of  23,464  documents. 

With  a  continuance  of  past  and  present  courtesy  and 
permission  from  the  Registrar,  Mr.  Mackay,  and  the 
Deputy  Registrar,  Mr.  T.  Burch,  I  hope  to  live  to  combine 
in  one  bundle  the  returns  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter's 
peculiars  under  parochial,  alphabetical  and  chronological 
arrangement,  and  to  make  similar  improvement  in  regard 
to  the  Bishop's  peculiars. 

I  wish  to  disarm,  as  far  as  possible,  the  arm-chair 
fault-finder.  I  am  fully  conscious  of  many  failures.  Were 
the  work  to  be  done  over  again,  most  of  them  would  be 
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avoided,  but  even  then  the  result  would  be  susceptible  of 
improvement.  To  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  written 
characters,  varying  with  the  fashions  of  scores  of  years, 
varying  with  the  degrees  of  illiteracy  or  licence  assumed  by 
hundreds  of  indifferent  penmen  who  wrote  on  bad  paper 
with  worse  ink,  sometimes  in  a  sort  of  Latin,  sometimes  in 
provincial  English  and  with  strange  abbreviations,  was  fre- 
quently added  that  the  document  was  without  a  trace  of  the 
date,  or  without  a  single  letter  of  the  name  of  the  parish,  without 
a  trace  of  the  name  of  the  clergyman,  or  even  of  a  church- 
warden. Identification  of  such  a  transcript  needed  a  care- 
ful study  of  internal  and  external  evidence,  and  required  a 
judgment  upon  the  evidence.  In  some  cases  which  were 
quite  beyond  me,  I  have  trusted  to  the  notes  of  identifica- 
tion pencilled  years  ago  by  Colonel  Vivian,  or  endorsed  by 
some  forgotten  and  unnamed  official  of  a  hundred  years 
earlier.  Towards  the  end  of  the  task,  I  had  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Mugford's  personal  help,  the  use  of  his 
most  valuable  tables  of  incumbencies,  and  his  notes  from 
Probate  Records. 

My  own  knowledge,  slight  as  it  may  be,  with  the  local 
prevalence  of  particular  surnames  within  my  native  county, 
has  sometimes  given  me  a  clue  to  identification  which  had 
but  to  be  followed  up.  For  instance,  "  Trevisa  "  suggested 
Crocadon  ;  "  Trethewy,"  St.  Stephens  in  Branwell ;  "  Tre- 
gear "  probably  pointed  to  a  "  Tregear "  of  Crowan.  A 
second  and  a  third  coincidence  of  a  distinguishing  local  name 
generally  removed  doubt. 

In  another  direction  difficulty  was  experienced,  in  deci- 
ding what  year  should  be  entered  in  the  calendar  for  a 
particular  transcript.  I  am  far  from  sure  that  I  have, 
uniformly,  adhered  to  any  proposed  rule.  In  most  parishes 
and  at  most  periods,  the  transcript  year  began  from  Lady- 
Day,  but  this  was  varied  in  favour  of  Christmas  Day,  or 
the  first  day  of  January,  or  the  first  of  May,  often  from 
the  last  visitation  of  the  Archdeacon  or  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitary.  So  we  may  find  the  year  running  from  August 
to  July,  from  one  June  to  the  next  September  twelve 
months.  I  doubt  whether  I  could  now  defend,  in  all  cases, 
the  decision  I  came  to  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  and  the 
hurry  of  short  and  irregular  visits  to  Exeter,  far  from  my  home. 
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Instances  will  be  found  in  the  lists  of  several  parishes 
of  documents  in  different  bundles  referred  to  the  same 
year.  For  example,  Perran  Uthno  shows  two  returns  for 
1625 ;  Probus,  two  for  1668.  These  are  queried,  "  How 
two  of  xSSI  "  I  cannot  now  answer  my  own  question, 
but  suggest  that  these  are  two  parts,  now  separated  by  the 
accidents  of  time  and  careless  handling,  of  one  original 
record.  Or,  it  may  be,  one  belongs  to  1625,  and  that  the 
other  might,  with  greater  propriety,  have  been  referred  to 
the  next  earlier  or  the  next  later  year. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  covering  explanation  without 
recording  my  deep  obligation  to  Mr.  Bowers,  first,  for  his 
constant  help  in  deciphering  characters  so  unfamiliar  to  a 
reader  of  our  own  century — for  his  ability,  out  of  say  a 
couple  of  consonants  and  perhaps  a  vowel,  to  reconstruct 
the  right  parish  name,  as  an  Owen  could  build  up  an 
antediluvian  animal  out  of  a  bone  or  two;  and  for  his 
labours  in  bringing  before  me  so  many  of  the  bulky 
treasures  of  the  Diocesan  Archive  Room. 

G.  Jasper  Nicholls. 

9.     HOLSWORTHY        MARKETS      AND      FAIRS.          By  the 

courtesy  of  Mr.  Apsley  Petre  Peter,  we  are  able  to  print 
a  copy  of  the  translation,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Peter,  of  the  grant  of  the  Holsworthy  Markets  and  Fairs. 

Eds. 

Part  9  of  the  Patents  of  the  Eighth  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Charles  [1632]. 
"  The  King  to  all  to  whom  etc.  greeting. 

Whereas  by  several  inquisitions  lately  taken  by  our  command 
before  our  Sheriff  of  our  County  of  Devon  returned  into  our  Chancery 
and  there  remaining  it  was  ascertained  by  the  oath  of  approved  and 
lawful  men  of  the  same  County  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  injury 
or  prejudice  of  Our  self  or  others  or  to  the  damage  prejudice  or 
hurt  of  the  neighbouring  Markets  and  fairs  in  the  County  aforesaid 
if  we  grant  to  Nicholas  Prideaux  Esquire  and  his  heirs  that  they 
might  have  and  hold  one  Market  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  in  every 
week  at  the  Town  of  Hollisworthy  in  the  County  aforesaid  And  two 
fairs  in  every  year  one  of  which  to  be  held  there  on  the  15th  and 
16th  day  of  April  and  the  other  upon  the  20th  and  21st  day  of 
September  and  during  the  whole  of  ithose  days  for  ever  Also  that 
they  might  receive  for  themselves  and  their  heirs  the  tolls  and  profits 
thence  arising  and  accruing  As  by  the  same  inquisitions  remaining 
of  record  more  fully  appears    Know  ye  therefore  that  we  upon 
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the  Humble  Petition  of  the  same  Nicholas  of  our  special  grace  and 
of  our  certain  Knowledge  and  mere  motion  have  given  and  granted 
and  by  these  presents  for  us  our  heirs  and  successors  do  give  and 
grant  to  the  said  Nicholas  Prideaux  his  heirs  and  assigns  and  We 
Will  that  he  his  heirs  and  assigns  may  have  one  Market  on  every 
Wednesday  weekly  at  the  Town  of  Hollisworthy"  aforesaid  for  ever 
to  be  held  in  addition  to  the  Market  there  hitherto  usually  held  on 
the  Sabbath  day  in  every  week  also  two  fairs  there  yearly  for  ever 
one  of  which  to  be  held  there  on  the  15th  and  16th  day  of  April  and 
continuing  and  during  the  whole  of  those  days  and  the  other  on 
the  20th  and  21st  day  of  September  and  continuing  and  during  the 
whole  of  those  days  besides  the  holidays  or  fair  accustomed  to  be 
held  there  yearly  at  the  Feast  of  St  Peter  the  Apostle  Together  with 
tronage  "  [a  toll  paid  for  weighing  wool]  "  and  the  profits  thereof  to 
be  received  in  the  aforesaid  Markets  and  Holidays  or  fairs  as  in 
markets  and  fairs  there  hitherto  respectively  and  separately  held  and 
accustomed  and  together  with  the  foot  dust  [or  the  Pie-pouder] 
there  at  the  time  of  holding  the  said  markets  and  holidays  or  fairs, 
And  with  all  liberties  and  free  customs  tolls  stallage  piccage  "  [toll 
paid  at  fairs  for  breaking  ground  for  booths] "  fines  amerciaments 
and  all  other  profits  commodities  and  emoluments  whatsoever  to  the 
said  markets  and  holidays  or  fairs  belonging  Wherefore  we  will 
and  by  these  presents  for  us  our  heirs  and  successors  affirm  order 
and  command,  that  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  Prideaux  his  heirs  and 
assigns  may  have  one  market  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  in  every 
week  at  the  town  of  Hollisworthy  aforesaid  for  ever  in  addition  to 
the  Market  hitherto  accustomed  to  be  held  there  on  the  Sabbath  Day 
in  every  week  Also  two  fairs  there  yearly  for  ever  one  of  which  to 
be  held  on  the  15th  and  16th  day  of  April  and  continuing  and  during 
all  those  days  and  the  other  on  the  20th  and  21st  day  of  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  and  during  all  those  days  besides  the  holiday 
or  fair  accustomed  to  be  held  there  yearly  at  the  least  of  Saint  Peter 
the  apostle  Together  with  tronage  and  the  profits  thereof  to  be 
received  in  the  aforesaid  market  and  holiday  or  fair,  as  in  the  market 
and  fair  hitherto  there  held  have  respectively  and  severally  been 
accustomed  to  be  received  And  together  with  the  Court  of  Pie 
poudre  to  be  held  there  at  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  markets  and 
holidays  or  fairs  and  with  all  liberties  and  free  customs  tolls 
s!allage  piccage  fines  amerciaments  and  all  other  profits  com- 
modities and  emoluments  whatsoever  to  the  said  markets  and  holidays 
or  fairs  belonging  To  have  hold  and  enjoy  the  aforesaid  markets 
and  holidays  or  fairs  fines  amerciaments  profits  and  other  the  premises 
by  these  presents  before  granted  to  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  Prideaux 
his  heirs  and  assigns  for  the  sole  and  proper  benefit  and  use  of  the 
said  Nicholas  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  To  be  held  of  us  our 
heirs  and  successors  for  such  the  same  and  the  like  services  and 
enures  as  and  upon  which  the  said  Manor  of  Hollisworthy  is  held 
and  not  for  other  nor  different  [services  etc.]  And  yielding  therefore 
ly  to  us  our  heirs  and  successors  26  shillings  and  eight  pence  of 
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lawful  money  of  England  to  be  paid  in  every  year  at  the  receipt  of 
our  Exchequer  at  Westminster  our  heirs  and  Successors  or  into  the 
hands  of  the  Receiver  General  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  County 
of  Devon  at  the  Feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel  Therefore 
etc.  In  testimony  etc.  Witness  the  King  himself  at  Westminster  on 
the  17th  day  of  November 

By  Writ  of  Privy  Seal 

Richd.  Peter 
Launceston. 

nth  March,  1879. 

Notes. — The  word  Ferioe  means  strictly  holidays,  but  it  latterly  became 
used  also  for  the  institution  which  we  now  know  as  a  fair. 

Nundina  is  a  Market  or  fair  :  The  Romans  held  one  on  every 
9th  day  (nona  dies).  This  Nundine,  by  its  regular  recurrence  was 
probably  the  precursor  of  our  weekly  Markets. 

Piccage  —  Money  paid  at  Fairs  for  breaking  ground  for  Booths. 

Tronage. — A  Toll  or  duty  paid  for  weighing  wool. 

Piepoudre  was  an  ancient  Court  of  record  incident  to  every  fair 
and  market  of  which  the  Steward  of  him  who  owned  or  had  the 
toll  was  the  judge.  It  had  jurisdiction  of  all  causes  arising  in  the 
fair  or  market. 

Fines  were  fixed  penalties. 

Amerciaments  discretionary  ones.  R.  P. 

10.  Wreyland  Documents  (VI.,  par.  181,  p.  189  ;  par. 
182,  p.  190  ;  par.  191,  p.  202  ;  par.  192,  p.  206  ;  par.  215, 
p.  228.) — Mr.  Reichel's  remarks  have  all  been  based  upon  a 
blunder.  He  confounded  one  John  de  Moeles,  who  had 
Wreyland  and  died  in  1337,  with  another  John  de  Moeles, 
who  had  Kingskerswell  and  died  in  131 1.  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt  about  the  blunder,  for  on  p.  203  he  speaks  of 
John  de  Moeles  as  grandfather  of  Hugh  de  Courtenay  and 
as  grandson  of  Nicholas  de  Moeles,  the  former  statement 
being  true  only  of  the  man  who  died  in  1337,  and  the  latter 
being  true  only  of  the  man  who  died  in  131 1.  The  blunder 
having  been  pointed  out,  he  now  says  (p.  228)  that  Wreyland 
was  "  given  to  the  younger  brother"  [John,  oh.  1337]  "when 
the  elder  brother  "  [Nicholas,  6b.  1315]  "inherited  the  manor 
of  Kingskerswell"  from  their  father  [John,  oh.  131 1].  He 
does  not  adduce  any  evidence  in  support  of  this  alleged  gift ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  any  to  adduce. 

He  says,  "  If  Mr.  Torr  had  only  referred  to,"  &c,  "  he 
would  have  found  that,"  &c.  If  Mr.  Reichel  had  referred 
to  the  documents  himself  he  would  not  have  made  such 
blunders,  e.g.,  he  would  not  have  taken  Alice  for  the  widow 
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of  Nicholas  de  Moeles.  The  widow  of  Nicholas  was 
Margaret,  who  did  not  die  till  1349.  Alice,  who  died  in 
I338,  was  the  widow  of  his  brother  Roger. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr,  Reichel  has  not  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  documents,  and  is  arguing  a  priori. 
Seeing  that  Wreyland  was  at  one  time  treated  as  a  parcel 
of  the  manor  of  Kingskerswell,  he  assumed  that  it  had  always 
been  a  parcel  of  that  manor,  and  therefore  was  included  in 
the  grant  by  King  Henry  III  to  the  then  Nicholas  de  Moeles. 
And  then,  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  John  de  Moeles 
who  owned  Wreyland  was  not  the  John  de  Moeles  who  had 
inherited  Kingskerswell,  this  assumption  led  him  to  make 
the  wholly  unsupported  assertion  that  the  one  who  had 
inherited  Kingskerswell  had  inherited  Wreyland  also,  and 
had  given  it  to  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  docu- 
ments do  not  show  how  the  younger  John  de  Moeles 
acquired  Wreyland.  But  they  do  show  that  he  acquired 
Diptford  mill  by  exchange  with  his  sister-in-law  Alice,  and 
that  this  mill  afterwards  devolved,  like  Wreyland,  with  the 
manor  of  Kingskerswell.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  he  acquired  Wreyland  also  by  exchange  with 
her.  She  was  daughter  and  heir  of  William  le  Preux,  lord 
of  the  adjoining  manor  of  Lustleigh,  in  which  Wreyland 
may  once  have  been  included. 

Mr.  Reichel  says  that  the  Inquisition  of  5  Sept.,  1337, 
"  clearly  shows  that  the  Wrey  which  descended  in  the 
Molis  family  [i.e.,  Wreyland]  was  not  the  manor  of  Wrey, 
but  lands  and  tenements  in  Wrey  appurtenant  to  the  manor 
of  Kingskerswell."  There  is  no  mention  whatever  of  Kings- 
kerswell in  this  document,  or  in  the  documents  of  6  Oct., 
1337,  and  6  June,  1344,  which  also  deal  with  Wreyland. 
And,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  there  is  not  any  evidence  that 
Kingskerswell  and  Wreyland  were  ever  in  the  same  owner- 
ship before  18  March,  1349  ;  nor  is  there  any  mention  of 
Kingskerswell  in  connection  with  Wreyland  until  14  Jan., 
1363,  at  which  date  these  properties  had  ceased  to  belong 
to  the  Moeles  family. 

His  next  statement  is,  "  surely  this  is  sufficient  to  dispose 
of  the  claim  of  Molis'  Wrey  to  be  the  Domesday  manor  of 
Wergi  or  Wereia."  But  has  anybody  ever  put  forward 
such  a  claim  ?    I  certainly  have  not. 
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My  statement  was  that  Wreyland,  which  is  the  Moeles' 
Wrey,  "  does  not  appear  in  Domesday  " — Wreyland  Documents, 
p.  8.  His  rejoinder  is  that  "  the  Domesday  Wergi  or  Wereia 
is  now  represented  by  Wrey  or  Wray  barton  in  Moreton 
Hampstead."  In  other  words,  I  said  that  one  place  does  not 
appear  in  Domesday,  and  he  says  that  another  place  in 
another  parish  does  appear  in  Domesday.  And  he  calls  this 
"  contesting  a  cherished  illusion  "  of  mine  about  my  property. 
If  it  is  an  illusion  of  mine  that  Wreyland  does  not  appear 
in  Domesday,  he  certainly  has  not  contested  it :  he  has 
concurred  in  it. 

The  Domesday  manor  of  W7ergi  or  Wereia  must  be 
Weare.  In  Domesday  there  are  some  thirty  names  of  places 
beginning  with  a  wr,  and  this  name  would  have  a  wr  in 
place  of  the  wer,  if  it  were  meant  for  Wrey.  Mr.  Reichel 
says  that  he  cannot  follow  me  "  into  other  counties  "  about 
the  orthography  of  Domesday,  and  wishes  to  keep  to  Devon. 
But  I  conceive  that,  in  a  matter  of  orthography,  one  must 
draw  deductions  from  Domesday  as  a  whole,  not  merely  from 
a  part  of  it.  Still,  taking  only  the  four  instances  that  he 
adduces,  there  is  no  change  of  wer  to  wr  in  Wera  and 
Wermehel,  for  he  admits  that  they  are  Wear  GifTard  and 
Warmhill.  That  being  so,  I  fail  to  see  what  warrant  he  has 
for  changing  wer  to  wr  in  the  other  two  instances,  Wereia 
and  Weringeurda,  and  trying  to  make  them  into  Wrey  and 
Wringworthy. 

To  identify  Wereia  with  Wrey  (alias  Wreycombe),  near 
Moreton,  he  has  to  do  more  than  justify  this  change  of  wer 
to  wr.  He  has  also  to  equate  the  estates  in  Domesday  with 
those  in  the  Inquest  of  the  Geld ;  and  this,  as  I  pointed  out 
before  (p  207),  resembles  an  equation  of  x=y,  where  x  and  y 
are  not  only  of  uncertain  values,  but  unequal  to  each  other. 
And  then  he  has  to  show  that  at  a  later  date  Wrey  (alias 
Wreycombe)  was  held  of  the  honour  of  Gloucester,  in  spite 
of  the  document  in  Feudal  Aids,  p.  339,  which  says  that  it 
was  held  of  the  King  in  chief. 

He  says,  "  Mr.  Torr  generously  insinuates  that  I  have 
declared  a  document  to  be  wrong  when  it  appears  to  tell 
against  my  argument."  He  explains  that  the  document 
ought  to  have  stated  not  merely  that  the  place  was  held  of 
the  King  in  chief,  but  that  "it  was  held  of  the  King  in 
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chief  through  a  middle  lord  (per  medium)  the  Earl  of  Gloucester." 
And  he  adds  that  "  to  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  document 
is  wrong,  but  only  that  some  of  the  entries  are  incomplete." 

It  seems  useless  to  criticize  an  argument  of  this  kind. 
Beginning  with  an  impossible  change  of  wer  to  wr,  and 
proceeding  to  something  like  a  childish  equation  of  x  and  y, 
it  ends  by  interpolating  a  clause  into  a  document  ;  and  with 
such  methods  there  is  nothing  that  could  not  be  proved. 

Cecil  Torr. 

[This  correspondence  must  now  cease. — Eds.] 

11.  The  Bideford  Witches  (V..  par.  96,  p.  152.) — 
An  editorial  note  in  reply  to  this  query  calls  attention  to  the 
account  given  in  Watkins'  Essay  towards  a  History  of  Bideford, 
but  implies  that  only  two  of  the  three  witches  were  executed, 
although  the  account  distinctly  states  that  all  three  suffered  the 
death  penalty,  and  this  statement  is  supported  by  Jenkins' 
History  of  Exeter  (p.  180).  The  trial  formed  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  Devonshire  Association  by  P.  Q. 
Karkeek,  in  1874  (Trans.  Devon  Assoc.,  vi.  pp.,  736-763). 
The  author  gives  not  only  the  above  account,  but  also  a  second 
(less  accurate)  account  from  another  contemporary  pamphlet, 
which  has  been  summarised  by  A.  H.  Norway  in  his 
Highways  and  Byways  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  (pp.  372-3).  The 
case,  indeed,  created  great  interest  at  the  time,  and  a 
doggerel  ballad  of  seventeen  verses  to  the  tune  of  "  Doctor 
Faustus  or  Fortune  my  Fee  "  was  published  under  the  title : — 
"  Witchcraft  discovered  and  punished.  Or,  the 
Tryals  and  Condemnation  of  three  Notorious  Witches,  who 
Avere  Tryed  the  last  Assizes,  holden  at  the  Castle  of  Exeter, 
in  the  County  of  Devon,  where  they  received  Sentance  for 
Death,  for  bewitching  several  Persons,  destroying  Ships  at 
Sea,  and  Cattel  by  Land,  &c." 

Mr.  Karkeek  quotes  a  letter  from  Lord  Keeper  Guilford 
(then  Lord  Chief  Justice),  who  was  at  Exeter  at  these 
Assizes,  but  there  are  two  passages  relating  to  the  matter 
in  the  Lives  of  the  Norths ,  which  are  not  generally  known, 
and  are,  I  think,  worth  recording.  The  first  occurs  in 
the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  It  appears  that  his  lordship 
"  dreaded  the  trying  of  a  witch.  It  is  seldom,"  says  the 
author,  the   Hon.   Roger  North,  H  that  a  poor  wretch  is 
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brought  to  trial  upon  that  account,  but  there  is,  at  the 
heels  of  her,  a  popular  rage  that  does  little  less  than 
demand  her  to  be  put  to  death:  and,  if  a  judge  is  so 
clear  and  open  as  to  declare  against  that  impious  vulgar 
opinion,  that  the  devil  himself  has  power  to  torment  and 
kill  innocent  children,  or  that  he  is  pleased  to  divert 
himself  with  the  good  people's  cheese,  butter,  pigs,  and 
geese,  and  the  like  errors  of  the  ignorant  and  foolish 
rabble,  the  countrymen  (the  triers)  cry  this  judge  hath 
no  religion,  for  he  doth  not  believe  witches ;  and  so,  to 
show  they  have  some,  hang  the  poor  wretches.  All 
which  tendency  to  mistake  requires  a  very  prudent  and 
moderate  carriage  in  a  judge,  whereby  to  convince,  rather 
by  detecting  of  the  fraud,  than  by  denying  authoritatively 
such  power  to  be  given  to  old  women. 

"  His  lordship  was  somewhat  more  thoughtful  upon 
this  subject ;  because  that,  in  the  year  in  which  Mr. 
Justice  Raymond  was  his  co-judge  in  that  circuit,  two  (sic) 
old  women  were  hurried  out  of  the  country  to  be  tried 
at  Exeter  for  witchcraft ;  and  the  city  rang  with  tales  of 
their  preternatural  exploits,  as  the  current  of  such  tattle 
useth  to  overflow.  Nay,  they  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  Judges'  horses  were  at  a  stand,  and  could  not  draw 
the  coach  up  the  Castle  Lane  :  all  which  the  common  sort 
firmly  believed.  It  fell  out  that  Raymond  sat  on  the  Crown 
side  there,  which  freed  his  lordship  of  the  care  of  such 
trials.  But  he  had  really  a  concern  upon  him  at  what 
happened ;  which  was,  that  his  brother  Raymond's  passive 
behaviour  should  let  those  poor  women  die.  The  cases 
were  so  far  clear,  viz.:  that  the  old  women  confessed  and 
owned  in  court  that  they  were  witches.  These  were  two 
miserable  old  creatures,  that,  one  may  say,  as  to  sense  or 
understanding,  were  scarce  alive ;  but  were  overwhelmed 
with  melancholy  and  waking  dreams,  and  so  stupid  as  no 
one  could  suppose  they  knew  either  the  construction  or 
consequence  of  what  they  said.  All  the  rest  of  the 
evidence  was  trifling.  I,  sitting  in  the  court  the  next  day, 
took  up  a  file  of  informations  taken  by  the  justices,  which 
were  laid  out  upon  the  table,  and  against  one  of  the  old 
women  read  thus  : — i  This  informant  saith  he  saw  a  cat 
leap  in  at  her   (the  old  woman's)  window,  when  it  was 
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twilight ;  and  this  informant  farther  saith,  that  he  verily 
believeth  the  said  cat  to  be  the  devil,  and  more  saith 
not.'  The  judge  made  no  nice  distinctions,  as  how 
possible  it  was  for  old  women  in  a  sort  of  melancholy 
madness,  by  often  thinking  in  pain,  and  want  of  spirits, 
to  contract  an  opinion  of  themselves  that  was  false  ;  and 
that  their  confession  ought  not  to  be  taken  against 
themselves,  without  a  plain  evidence  that  it  was  rational 
and  sensible,  no  more  than  that  of  a  lunatic,  or  distracted 
person ;  but  he  left  the  point  upon  the  evidence  fairly  (as 
they  call  it)  to  the  jury,  and  they  convicted  them  both,  as  I 
remember;  but  one  most  certainly  was  hanged."  (pars.  191-2). 

The  other  passage  occurs  in  Roger  North's  autobiography, 
and  is  to  the  same  effect.  He  speaks  of  Judge  Raymond 
as  "a  mild,  passive  man,  who  had  neither  dexterity  nor 
spirit  to  oppose  a  popular  rage,  and  so  they  were  convict 
and  died." 

In  F.  A.  Inderwick's  Side-lights  on  the  Stuarts  (1888) 
a  list  is  given  of  the  indictments  for  witchcraft  on  the 
Western  Circuit  from  1670  to  171 2,  inclusive.  This  list 
is  extracted  from  "  The  Gaol  Books "  and  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  authoritative.  Mr.  Inderwick,  however,  states 
that  the  three  women  were  severally  tried  at  Exeter  on 
14th  August,  1682,  before  both  Sir  Francis  North,  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  Sir  Thomas  Raymond,  but  according  to 
the  Lives  of  the  Norths,  previously  quoted,  this  is  incorrect — 
the  trial  was  before  Sir  Thomas  Raymond  only. 
Temperance  Lloyd  was  acquitted  of  murder  in  bewitching 
Lydia  Burman  to  death,  but  was  convicted  of  witchcraft 
in  consuming  the  body  of  Grace  Thomas.  Susannah 
Edwards  was  convicted  of  consuming  by  witchcraft  the 
body  of  Dorcas  Coleman,  and  Mary  Trembles  was  convicted 
of  similar  witchcraft  on  the  body  of  Grace  Barnes.  They 
were  all  sentenced  to  death,  and  left  for  execution.  This  is 
often  cited  as  the  last  instance  of  executions  for  witchcraft, 
but  Mr.  Inderwick  has  found  a  subsequent  case  at  Exeter 
only  a  short  time  after.  On  20th  March,  1684,  Alicia  Welland 
was  tried  before  Chief  Baron  Montague,  at  Exeter,  and 
being  convicted  of  witchcraft  on  the  bodies  of  Jane  Snow, 
Willmott  Snow,  and  Agnes  Furze,  was  sentenced  to  death 
and  left  for  execution.     In   July,  1689,  Margaret  Young 
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was  tried  before  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  Chief  Baron,  for 
bewitching  William  Mundy,  and,  being  convicted,  was 
sentenced  to  death,  but  afterwards  reprieved,  and  this  was 
apparently  the  last  capital  conviction  in  the  West  of 
England.  As  late,  however,  as  1707,  a  woman,  Maria 
Stevens,  appears  to  have  been  indicted  and  tried  at  Taunton 
Assizes  for  "  Bewitching  Dorothy  Reece."  She  was  acquitted, 
and  this,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  the  last  case  of 
witchcraft  on  the  Western  Circuit.        R.  Pearse  Chope. 

12.  Exeter  Castle  (VL,  par.  223,  p.  245). — May  I  crave 
a  small  space  in  your  next  number  in  which  to  make 
one  or  two  comments  upon  the  remarks  of  "Veritas"  in 
your  October  issue  ? 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  purpose  in  endeavouring 
to  collect  and  arrange  information  concerning  the  city  of 
Exeter  is  the  creating  or  arousing  of  interest  in  the  place, 
especially  among  young  people.  In  this  endeavour  I  make 
no  claims  for  my  work  such  as  are  made  by  "Veritas"  in 
support  of  his  criticism,  and  I  hope  I  may  not  inadvertently 
add  gratuitous  stings  to  what  I  may  write. 

I  think  I  am  also  warranted  in  asking  "  Veritas  "  to  give 
us  his  name.  Everybody  knows  whom  he  is  kicking.  None 
of  us  know  even  the  leather  of  his  boot. 

The  writer  never  suggests  anything  other  than  "  pro- 
bability " — "  possibility  "  might  have  been  a  better  word. 
Human  remains  are  not  given  as  evidence  of  Celtic  origin, 
but  merely  to  shew  the  struggles  which  have  taken  place 
round  the  area — men  slain  being  buried  nearly  where  they 
fell.  No,  I  do  not  consider  Cornwall  to  have  had  a  separate 
existence,  but  probably  "Veritas"  is  acquainted  with 
traditions  of  even  more  ancient  races.  The  well  was,  I 
suppose,  in  existence  when  Stephen  besieged  the  city.  Was 
it  not  ?  That  was  eighty  or  ninety  years  before  John. 
"  Veritas' "  statement  about  the  Half  Way  Hotel  and 
Napoleonic  wars  does  not  alter  my  suggestion  about  a 
Roman  station.  It  is  on  a  Roman  road  and,  strange  to 
say,  about  half-way  between  two  ancient  camps. 

I  am  certainly  not  convinced  that  a  name  means  nothing. 
"Athelstan"  certainly  stands  for  something,  and  if  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  is  good  enough  for  the  total  destruction  of 
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the  city — is  not  William  of  Malmesbury  equally  reliable  for 
the  building  of  the  walls  about  930  ? 

As  to  Sweyn,  he  would  be  a  bolder  man  than  "  Veritas  " 
who  would  declare  that  the  whole  of  the  wall  was  razed  to 
the  ground  in  the  short  time  that  the  savage  avenger 
remained  here.  That  he  destroyed  so  much  that  the  city 
was  left  defenceless  as  regards  the  wall  I  freely  admit,  but  a 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  stone  is  not  lightly  or  soon  handled. 

The  wound  in  the  skull  was  not  described  from  my  own 
observation,  but  was  given  as  told  me  by  one  who  did  see 
it  and  is  quite  possibly  non-professional.  Will  Peter  was 
killed  by  a  sword  cut,  and  as  the  tale  was  told  me  I  could 
only  understand  the  injury  as  having  been  caused  by  his 
fall  from  his  horse. 

Jenkins  (edition  1806)  is  not  in  the  library.  The 
"  Cherry  "  articles  I  was  not  aware  of  among  "  cuttings." 

That  mistakes  have  been  made  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
acknowledge,  but  surely  the  man  who  writes  under  a 
nom-de-plume  should  avoid  the  supercilious  sneer  of  the 
"  superior  person."  E.  Chick. 

[The  1806  edition  of  Jenkins'  History  of  Exeter  will  be 
found  in  the  Brooking-Rowe  collection  in  the  Exeter  Public 
Library.    It  is  listed  in  the  card  catalogue. — Eds.] 

13.  Dedications  to  St.  Sitha  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall.— Stanton's  Menology,  p.  673,  states  that  there  was  a 
guild  of  St.  Sythe  at  St.  Petrock's,  Exeter.  In  the  centre 
of  the  stone  camp  of  Hellesbury,  in  the  parish  of  Michael  stow, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  oblong  orientated  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Sith  (see  Maclean's  History  of  Trigg  Minor,  ii,  557 ; 
Lyson's  Cornwall,  pp.  182,  234).  I  should  be  glad  of  other 
Cornubian  and  Devonian  references  to  this  popular  medieval 
saint.  She  has  been  successfully  identified  with  St.  Zita,  the 
serving-maid  of  Lucca,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barraclough  in  the 
Bradford  Antiquary,  vol.  iii  (new  series),  p.  381.        J.  H.  R. 

14.  Butts  and  Tutts. — Some  years  ago,  when 
turning  over  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St.  George's, 
Stonehouse,  I  came  across  an  entry  which  recorded  the 
spending  of  so  much  upon  1  Butts  and  Tutts.'  I  wondered 
at  the  time  whether  there  was  any  connection  between  the 
first  of  these  words  and  the  word  *  butt-woman.'    As  I  was 
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living  in  the  Three  Towns  this  term  '  butt-woman '  was 
then  familiar  to  me  as  the  designation  for  the  woman  whose 
duty  it  was  to  clean  a  Church.  Eventually,  I  discovered 
that  '  butts,'  in  this  connection,  is  really  the  same  word  as 
that  used  in  reference  to  a  shooting  range.  A  butt  is  a 
stout  mat  formed  of  a  thick  rope  of  straw,  twisted  round 
until  it  makes  a  flat,  circular  disc.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  these  as  archery  targets.  Hence  our  forefathers  called 
the  place  where  they  practiced  shooting  1  the  butts.'  In  some 
villages  there  are  fields  known  by  this  name  to-day.  The 
term  has  passed  by  a  natural  transition  to  our  rifle  ranges. 
So  the  butts  spoken  of  in  old  church  accounts  refer  to  the 
straw  kneeling-mats,  made  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  an 
archery  target ;  and  the  butt-woman  is  the  official  who  tidies 
and  cleans  the  butts. 

It  was  not  until  many  years  after  this  discovery  that  the 
meaning  of  '  tutts '  came  to  me  unexpectedly.  A  clerical 
friend  visiting  a  cottage  was  about  to  '  make  a  prayer,'  when 
the  old  lady  said,  "  Oh,  dontye  kneel  on  the  floor,  let  me  give 
you  the  '  tut,'  "  and  she  thereupon  pushed  over  a  footstool. 
On  hearing  of  this  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  tut  is  a 
superior  footstool,  perhaps  partly  made  of  wood,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  butt,  which  was  only  a  rough  straw  mat. 

Stanhope  Nourse. 

15.  Married  before  the  Nersi. — "  1549.  The  XIII 
daye  of  June,  Thomas  Cowt,  clearke,  Vicar  of  Stoke  Gabriel, 
was  married  before  the'Wersi."  This  is  an  extract  from 
the  Register  of  Stoke  Gabriel.  Can  any  reader  explain  the 
significance  of^tj^^rrrj^'^fore  the.'hersi."  Exon. 

16.  John  Pearse,  a  Hatherleigh  Poet. — Mr.  Crossing, 
in  that  part  of  his  Folk  Rhymes  of  Devon  which  accompanies 
D.  &=  C.  N.  &  Q.  of  July  last,  quotes  a  poetical  petition  which 
the  poet  sent  to  the  Okehampton  Board  of  Guardians  in  Jan., 
1885,  praying  that  he  might  be  given  a  right-foot  shoe  to 
replace  one  that  was  worn  out.    He  gives  his  age  as  70. 

I  happened  to  hear  John  Pearse  reciting  some  of  his  own 
poetry  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances  just  sixty  years 
ago  this  month.  The  place  was  the  Dartmoor  Inn,  about 
half-way  between  Tavistock  and  Okehampton,  and  the  time 
was  about  midnight.    The  big  public  kitchen  of  the  inn  was 
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full  of  men,  dealers  in  the  smaller  kind  of  produce  sold  in  the 
country  markets  of  those  days,  and  the  occasion  was  one 
when  they  were  particularly  busy,  for  it  was  close  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Tavistock  great  market  day  had  been  held  on  the  previous 
day,  Friday,  and  Okehampton  great  market  came  on  Satur- 
day, and  the  regraters  who  bought  in  the  one  and  sold  in  the 
other  made  the  Dartmoor  Inn  their  resting  place  ;  and  whilst 
their  horses  enjoyed  the  halt  and  a  feed  after  the  long  pull  up 
from  Tavistock,  the  dealers  refreshed  themselves  with  glass 
and  pipe ;  and  at  the  time  I  came  among  them  they  were 
listening  to  verses  which  were  being  recited  by  our  poet.  They 
were  received  with  great  applause,  and  followed  at  intervals 
by  the  singing  of  songs  by  other  members  of  the  party — songs 
mostly  rural  and  local,  but  there  were  ballads  of  the  old 
country-side  that  would  have  enchanted  the  ears  and  rejoiced 
the  heart  of  the  genial  poet  who  in  later  years  has  taken  much 
trouble  to  collect,  and  has  reproduced,  Songs  of  the  West. 

This  was  the  only  time  I  saw  John  Pearse,  and  I  do  not 
remember  hearing  or  seeing  mention  of  him  until  I  saw  Mr. 
Crossing's  article  on  "  Hatherleigh  Moor."  What  his  daily 
occupation  was  I  never  knew,  but  I  have  been  told  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  such  meetings  as  that  I  have 
described,  where,  by  the  recitation  and  sale  of  his  poetry,  he 
was  said  to  be  doing  a  good  thing  for  himself. 

As  he  was  70  years  old  in  1885,  he  would  have  been  born 
in  the  year  of  Waterloo,  and  36;  when  I  saw  him  at  the 
Dartmoor  Inn.  Presumably  in  the  34  years  that  had  passed 
between  that  night  and  the  time  of  his  appeal  to  the  Guardians 
for  another  shoe  to  replace  that  he  had  worn  out  in  his  quasi- 
professional  wanderings,  he  had  written  many  other  verses 
besides  those  of  which  there  is  any  evidence  :  if  so,  where 
are  they  now  ?  John  M.  Martin. 

17.  Lyson's  "  Cornwall  "  :  A  Bibliographical 
Note. — There  was  issued  in  1815  by  the  Messrs.  Lysons 
a  4to  of  32  pages,  called  Further  Additions  and  Corrections  to 
Cornwall,  with  no  place  or  date,  but  printed  by  Strahan  and 
Preston,  Printers  Street,  London.  It  consists  of  an  Introductory 
Notice,  dated  1  May,  1815,  on  page  363.  Further  Additions 
and  Corrections,  pp.  363-382,  and  Errata,  pp.  389-394.  In 
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making  up  a  complete  Lyson's  Cornwall,  this  1815  Addendum 
should  be  treated  as  follows.  The  Introductory  Notice  and 
Further  Additions  and  Corrections,  pp.  363-382,  should  be 
inserted  immediately  after  the  Additions  and  Corrections  of 
the  original  volume  of  1814.  Then  should  come  the  Index 
to  the  work  as  it  appears  in  the  origina  volume,  and  there- 
after the  new  Errata  of  pages  389-394.  I  specify  this 
particularly  because  in  the  original  issue  the  pagination  of 
the  Index  is  wrong,  the  first  page  of  it,  viz.,  345  succeeding 
page  362.  This  mistake  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
compositor's  error,  he  having  set  up  346  instead  of  364  as 
it  should  have  been,  and  following  thereafter  the  quartal 
sequence  instead  of  the  proper  sextal  one.  The  indexing 
of  this  work  is  not  quite  thorough  enough,  and  here  and 
there  inaccurate.  As  for  example,  the  manor  of  Couplight 
or  Curply  in  Manaccan  is  not  indexed,  and  the  prebend  of 
Trehaverock  is  wrongly  indexed  as  352  and  not  353. 

A  complete  Lyson's  Cornwall  should  contain  the  supple- 
mentary plates  of  Cornish  seals.  The  first  of  these  is  paged 
xxxv*  and  should  face  p.  xxxv  ;  the  second  is  paged  xxxvi* 
and  must  face  p.  xxxvi,  and  be  succeeded  by  xxxvi**  and 
xxxvi***  ;  the  fifth  lxxix*  should  face  its  companion  page. 

Some  copies  of  this,  the  best  of  the  older  histories  of 
Cornwall  contain,  in  addition  to  the  original  38  plans  and 
plates,  24  extra  plates  by  J.  Farington  taken  from  Part  IV 
of  the  oblong  folio  Britannia  Depicta,  published  also  in  1814 
and  by  the  same  publishers,  Cadell  and  Davies.  Whether 
this  was  a  separate  issue  by  the  publishers  or  a  contemporary 
extra-illustrated  edition  by  others  I  am  unable  to  say.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  state  that,  according  to  Boase  and 
Courtney,  Messrs.  Lysons'  MSS.  are  in  the  British  Museum 
among  the  Additional  MSS.  9408-9430,  9437-9450  and 
9460-9464.  J.  Hambley  Rowe. 

18.  Rectory,  Vicarage  and  Parsonage. — In  Part  XIII. 
of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Record  Society,  which  commences 
with  a  continuation  of  the  reprint  of  Hooker's  History  of 
Exeter,  pp.  244,  et  seq.,  the  value  of  the  various  livings  in 
the  diocese  is  given.  Some  of  these  are  noted  as  Rectories 
and  some  as  Vicarages,  while  a  number  of  others  are  designated 
"  p'sonages  "  (Parsonages).    The  number  varies  very  much 
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in  various  Deaneries.  In  the  Deanery  of  Honyngton  they 
bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  Vicarages  and  Rectories. 

What  is  the  distinction  between  these  titles  ?    I  quote 
one  special  example  : — 
"  The  p'sonage  of  Axminster  with  the  chaples 
of  Killington  and  Membury  for  one  moietie 

(value)    xx1  iijs  iiijd 
The  p'sonage  of  Axminster  with  &c.  &c.  do. 

(value)    xx1  iijs  iiijd 
The  Vicarage  of  Axminster  (value)    xliiij1  vjs  viijd  " 

Ecc.  Ant.  Inq. 

19.  Dr.  Pycroft. — The  following  is  an  extract  from 
Lady  Prestwich's  Life  of  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  pp.  180-81  : — 

"  The  term  1  gravel  sifter  '  was  applied  to  Prestwich  in  a 
humorous  and  satirical  caricature  of  a  scientific  controversy, 
entitled  '  Report  of  a  sad  case,  recently  tried  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Owen  versus  Huxley,  in  which  will  be  found  fully 
given  the  merits  of  the  great  recent  Bone  case.' " 

This  was  attributed  to  Dr.  Pycroft,  of  Exeter,  and  it 
was  printed  anonymously  in  April,  1863.  It  was  reprinted, 
except  the  last  paragraph,  in  Public  Opinion  for  May  of  the 
same  year  "  [May  2nd,  pp.  497-8.] 

Some  one  at  Exeter  may  possibly  know  if  this  attribution 
is  correct.  I  assume  that  George  Pycroft  is  the  suggested 
author.  No  copy  of  the  brochure  seems  to  be  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum.  W.  P.  Courtney. 

20.  Stained  Glass  at  Bamfylde  House,  Exon  (VI., 

par.  214,  p.  225). — I  was  considerably  interested  to  find, 

since  writing  the  above  notes,  that,  in  the  "  Visitation  of 

1564  with  additions  from  the  earlier  Visitations  of  1531  " 

(Colby),  the  marriages  in  question  are  recorded  precisely  as 

shown  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  glass,  viz. : — 

Joanna=Sir  Wm.  Bamfyldi:=Margaret 

?         of  Poltimore  Kt.    |  Pauncefote 

Const  ance=Walter  =Grace 
Langford    Bamfylde  I  Pudsey 


Margaret=William  =Margaret 
St.  Maur     Bamfylde  I  Kirkham 

(2nd  wife) 


Wilfred  Drake. 
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21.  Archbishop  Fitz-Ralph  (VI.,  par.  231,  p.  255.) — 
In  reply  to  this  query,  may  I  draw  attention  to  the  valuable 
article  by  the  Revd.  Arthur  P.  Lancefield,  published  in  the 
Western  Morning  News  of  Sept.  5th,  191 1,  and  a  letter  from 
the  same  author  on  Sept.  7th.  In  this  article,  which  details 
the  Archbishop's  consecration  in  Exeter  Cathedral  and  his 
general  connection  with  Devonshire,  Mr.  Lancefield  says 
that  the  Archbishop  "  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  having 
been  born  in  Dundalk."  A  Devon  Layman. 

[Prince,  in  his  Worthies  of  Devon,  p.  364  (ed.  18 10),  asserts 
that  the  Archbishop  was  a  Devonian,  the  family  of  Fitz-Ralph 
having  settled  in  the  county  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Tempo  Edward  I  it  changed  its  name  to  Shil- 
lingford.  Its  first  habitation  was  at  North  Hall,  the  manor 
of  Widecombe-in-the-Moor,  afterwards  removed  to  Shilling- 
ford  and  Exeter. — Eds.] 

22.  Ancient  Heraldic  Glass  in  Slapton  Church 
(VI.,  par.  137,  p.  149;  pars.  173  and  174,  p.  187;  par.  200, 
p.  215 ;  and  par.  227,  p.  253). — Since  writing  my  query, 
par.  200  (in  which,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  misprint, 
Wm.  de  Moreton  being  of  West  Putford,  not  Fulford),  I 
have  found  in  Tristram  Risdon's  Note  Book,  p.  171,  in  his 
list  of  Knights  of  Devon  of  the  time  of  Richard  II,  the 
following  : — 

John  St.  Awbin,  knight,  sonne  of  Sir  Thomas  St.  Awbin, 

7  Ric.  II ;  died  8  Richd.  II. 

Phillip  de  Brian,  knight  :  he  married  St.  Awbin's  widow, 

8  Richard  II. 

William  Brian  of  Torre  Brian,  knight,  10  Ric.  II. 

On  page  145  of  the  Note  Book,  Risdon  states  that  Lord 
Guy  de  Brian  had  "  three  sonnes,  Sir  Guy,  Sir  Phillip  and 
Sir  William,  which  all  died  before  their  father." 

Francis  Fulford. 

23.  "  Captain  Tregosse  "  of  Launceston. — This  was 
the  pseudonym  of  the  writer  of  The  Old  Major  of  the  50th 
or  the  Railway  Victim  (London,  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co., 
and  T.  W.  Maddox,  Launceston,  1847).  It  was  a  pamphlet 
of  45  pages,  i2mo,  issued  at  is.  Boase  and  Courtney  state 
that  the  friends  of  this  writer  declined  to  communicate  his 
name.    Is  it  possible  to  get  at  the  author's  real  name  now, 
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and  will  some  contributor  to  D.  &>  C.  N.  &>  Q.  place  it  on 
record  ?  It  is  over  60  years  since  the  work  was  issued.  I 
should  be  glad  to  possess  a  copy.  J.  H.  R. 

24.  Folk-Rhymes  of  Devon:  A  Correction. — The 
Collection  of  Folk-Rhymes  of  Devon,  published  in 
D.  &>  C.  N .  &>  Q.,  is  so  marvellously  full  and  interesting, 
that  it  will  doubtless  be  in  future  the  leading  authority  on 
the  subject.  The  author  will  therefore  perhaps  welcome, 
in  the  interests  of  accuracy,  a  small  correction  in  one  of 
his  delightful  Devonshire  proverbs — which,  I  think  he 
will  see,  loses  its  point  in  the  form  in  which  he  gives  it. 
At  page  140  he  gives — as  an  old  Devonshire  proverb,  about 
the  picturesque  cob  walls  that  used  to  be  universal  in  the 
country  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  that  still  happily 
adorn  many  of  the  villages  and  farms  between  Crediton 
and  Hatherleigh  where  the  new  red  sandstone  "  pinches 
out :  "— 

"  Good  cob,  a  good  hat  and  shoes,  and  a  good  heart, 
last  for  ever." 

I  submit  to  the  author  that  the  proverb  should  run  :■ — 
"  A  cob  wall  with  a  good  hat  and  shoes,  and  a  good 
heart,  lasts  for  ever. 
Of  course,  the  meaning  of  the  proverb  is  this — "  That 
a  cob  wail  will  last  for  ever,  if  it  has  (1)  a  good  hat,  i.e., 
a  slate  or  tile  coping  to  keep  out  the  rain,  (2)  good  shoes, 
i.e.,   a  damp-proof  course  at   the  ground,   to  prevent  the 
damp  rising,  and  (3)  a  good  heart,  i.e.,  if  it  be  well  and 
properly  made  of  red  sandstone,  mud  and  chopped  straw. 

Roper  Lethbridge. 

25.  Tom  Putt  Apples. — In  an  article  in  the  Western 
Morning  News  of  Sept.  14th,  191 1,  this  variety  of  apple  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Devon  by  a  parson  named 
Putt,  but  when  and  where  he  lived  the  writer  does  not  say. 
From  a  quotation  he  gives,  the  good  parson  seems  to  have 
been  an  enthusiast  concerning  apple  culture.  As  a  town- 
dweller  I  have  never  heard  the  name  applied  to  a  variety 
of  cooking  apples,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  supply  particulars  respecting  the  Devonshire  clergyman 
after  whom  this  apple  is  said  to  have  been  named,  and  so 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  One  Interested. 
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:  26.  Penzance  Market  Cross  (VI.,  par.  60,  p.  72).— 
A  query  was  inserted  in  D.  &>  C.  N.  &  Q.  concerning  the 
Market  Cross  at  Penzance,  now  standing  in  the  Morrab 
Gardens.  It  was  removed  to  its  present  position  on  July  15th, 
1899,  by  the  Penzance  Nat.  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Society,  and  some 
account  of  the  proceedings  is  to  be  found  in  the  issue  of  the 
Cornish  Telegraph  for  July  20th  of  that  year.  I  cull  the  following 
brief  notes  from  the  account  of  the  cross  given  in  that  paper. 

The  Revd.  Wm.  Jago,  of  Bodmin,  the  expert  in  Cornish 
Inscribed  Stones,  had  examined  the  cross,  and  had  detected 
traces  in  outline  of  some  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  effigies. 
One  of  these  seemed  to  be  a  Bishop  in  the  act  of  praying  or 
pronouncing  absolution.    He  holds  a  crook  or  pastoral  staff. 

These  figures  had  hitherto  escaped  notice.  The  lettering 
in  the  main  corresponds  with  those  recorded  in  Revd.  C.  V. 
Le  Grice's  notes.  Portions  of  the  stone,  however,  have  been 
broken  away  since  his  day,  and  some  of  the  letters  are 
nearly  obliterated. 

The  cross  lacks  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft,  and  no 
base  has  been  found.  The  estimated  weight  of  the  Cross  is 
15  cwt.  It  stands  seven  feet  three  inches  high  to-day,  and 
was  evidently  originally  longer. 

See  Langdon's  Cornish  Crosses  (1896),  p.  309.,  Blight's 
Ancient  Crosses  &  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p.  3.  and  Millett  in 
Transactions  Penzance  Nat.  Hist.  &>  Antiq.  Soc,  III.,  pp.  88-92, 
and  350-1  J.H.R. 

27.  Interments  of  Devonian  Antiquaries  and 
Scientists. — Can  anyone  say  where  the  following  are 
interred,  the  date  of  death  is  given  as  far  as  known  : — 

(1)  William  Cotton,  Exeter  (ob.  13  Nov.,  1902). 

(2)  John  Augustus  Parry,  Bideford  (ob.  3  Nov.,  1875). 

(3)  John  Edward  Lee,  Torquay  (ob.  18  Aug.,  1887). 

(4)  Peter  Varwell,  Exeter  (ob.  17  Jan.,  1902). 

(5)  William  Bower  Scott,  Chudleigh  (ob.  29  May,  1884). 

(6)  Rev.  Wm.  Downes,  Kentisbeare  (ob.  12  Aug.,  1886). 

(7)  Henry  Holman  Drake  (ob.  12  Feb.,  1905). 

(8)  Rev.  Thomas  Wm.  Whale,  Dolton  (ob.  6  Aug.,  1906). 

(9)  Thomas  Richard  Archer  Briggs,  Egg  Buckland  (ob. 

23  Jan.,  1891).  ^~  T.  Cann  Hughes. 

28.  Erratum.— Vol.  VI.,  p.  236,  line  16,  for  ^pointing 
base"  read  "  point  in  base"  ^  ^  h(*K 
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29.  Culmstock:  Hagioscope  at  All  Saints' Church. — 
The  restoration  of  this  Church,  now  in  hand,  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  hagioscope  which  was  roughly  walled  up  and 
plastered  over,  and  unfortunately  partly  destroyed  when  the 
Church  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century. 

During  a  previous  restoration  the  entrance  to  the  rood 
loft  from  the  south  aisle  was  opened  out  and  destroyed  and 
the  stone  chancel  screen  is  now  serving  as  a  reredos. 

S.  Dobell. 

30.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  His  Maternal  Ancestry 
and  Kinsfolk. — It  seems  rather  presumptuous  to  suggest 
that  an  accurate  account  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  maternal 
ancestry  has  never  yet  been  given.  There  are  strong 
reasons,  however,  for  thinking  that  this  is  the  case. 

The  ordinarily  accepted  account  is  that  his  mother  was 
Theophila  Potter,  daughter  of  Matthew  ^Potter,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Great  Torrington  (and  a  descendant  of  the  Potters 
of  Iddesleigh)  by  Theophila  Baker,  only  child  of  Thomas 
Baker,  Vicar  of  Bishop's  Nympton,  a  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian. The  story  runs  that  Matthew  Potter  had  been  Curate 
to  Baker,  whose  daughter  he  married  against  her  father's 
wishes ;  that  the  latter  disinherited  her ;  and  that  her 
husband  died  a  few  years  later,  leaving  her  with  three 
young  children,  after  which  bereavement  she  became  blind 
through  grief  and  anxiety.  Even  Sir  Robert  Edgcumbe,  a 
descendant  of  the  family,  in  his  "  Parentage  and  Kinsfolk 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  accepts  this  traditional  account  in 
the  main,  though  he  does  not  repeat  all  the  romantic  details. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Joshua's  mother 
was  Theophila  Potter,  of  Great  Torrington,  and  that  she 
married  Samuel  Reynolds  at  Monkleigh,  near  Torrington, 
on  9th  December,  1711.    But  who  were  her  parents? 

In  spite  of  the  weight  of  authority,  it  may  be  confidently 
stated  that  no  Matthew  Potter  was  ever  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Torrington,  and  that  this  was  not  the  name  of  Sir 
Joshua's  maternal  grandfather,  nor  was  his  grandmother 
Theophila  Baker,  nor  is  the  story  of  the  disinheriting  a 
reliable  one. 

No  trace  whatever  of  a  Matthew  Potter  is  to  be  found 
in  Great  Torrington  Register,  which,  by  the  kind  permission 

e 
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of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  Emlyn  Jones,  I  have  carefully 
examined. 

Christopher  Furneaux  was  licensed  as  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Great  Torrington  in  1683,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Hercules  Hoyles  from  1698  to  1712.  These  dates  cover  the 
period  when  Matthew  Potter  should  have  been  Perpetual 
Curate.  The  entries  in  the  Register  show  that  both 
Furneaux  and  Hoyles  were  actually  resident,  and  that  there 
was  no  gap  between  them  during  which  Potter  could  have 
been  Perpetual  Curate. 

Again,  the  Will  of  Thomas  Baker,  Vicar  of  Bishop's 
Nympton,  dated  12th  May,  1689,  and  proved  20th  June, 
1690  (P.C.C.,  84  Dyke),  shows  that,  far  from  having  an 
only  child,  he  had  two  sons,  as  well  as  several  daughters, 
living  at  the  date  of  his  will :  also,  that  his  daughter 
Theophila  (to  whom,  by  the  way,  he  left  a  portion  01^150) 
was  then  unmarried.  The  romantic  story  of  an  only  child 
marrying  against  her  father's  will,  and  being  disinherited, 
therefore  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  place  of  Theophila  Baker,  and  the  mythical  Matthew 
Potter,  I  desire  to  claim  the  honour  of  being  Sir  Joshua's 
maternal  grand-parents  for  Mary  Baker,  her  elder  sister, 
and  for  Humphrey  Potter,  Rector  of  Nymet  Rowland,  from 
i68|  to  1690,  and  Curate-in-charge  of  Lostwithiel  from 
1684  until  about  the  same  date. 

This  Humphrey  Potter  was  the  son  of  Philip  Potter,  a 
physician  (or,  more  probably,  apothecary)  of  Great 
Torrington.  He  was  baptised  at  Torrington,  25th  Dec, 
1659,  as  the  son  of  Philip  Potter  and  Mary  his  wife ; 
matriculated  at  St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  30th  March,  1677  as 
"the  son  of  Philip  of  Torrington  Magna,  D.  Med.,  aet.  16; 
graduated  B.A.  from  St.  Mary  Hall,  1680;  was  instituted  to 
the  Rectory  of  Nymet  Rowland,  20th  March,  i68§  (patron, 
Richard  Richards,  of  Rew,  gent.),  and  died  about  the  end  of 
1690,  his  successor  being  instituted  on  the  9th  January, 
169°,  on  the  death  of  Humphrey  Potter.  He  is  mentioned, 
with  his  daughter  Mary,  in  the  Will  of  Thomas  Baker, 
already  referred  to,  being  described  as  "of  Lostwithiel, 
clerke,"  and  the  context  leaves  little  doubt  that  they  were 
respectively  son-in-law  and  grand-daughter  of  the  testator. 
It  may  be  added  that  he  was  evidently  not  out  of  favour 
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with  the  old  mathematician  who  bequeathed  to  him  "all 
such  of  my  bookes  as  treate  of  the  science  of  Mathematicks."' 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Daltry,  Vicar  of 
Lostwithiel,  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  Humphry  Potter 
seems  to  have  been  Curate-in-charge  of  that  parish,  and 
to  have  kept  the  Register  from  1684  to  1690.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  who  was  Vicar  at  this  date,  but  probably  James 
Salter,  who  was  instituted  12th  March,  1673,  anc^  was  st^ 
Vicar  in  1683,  retained  the  living  after  his  appointment  as 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Exeter,  on  4th  March, 
i68f,  and  left  Potter  in  charge.  The  next  institution,  I  can 
find,  is  that  of  John  Baker,  on  1st  April,  1691. 

Mr.  Daltry  has  also  kindly  made  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Register  : — 

Anno  Domini  1686.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Humphrey 
Potter,  clerk,  and  Mary  his  wife,  was  born  the  fifth  day  of 
October,  and  baptised  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  same  month. 

Anno  1688.  Theophila,  the  daughter  of  Humphrey 
Potter,  clerk,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  was  born  the  fourth  day 
of  June,  and  baptised  the  five  and  twentyeth  day  of 
June,  1688. 

Anno  Dni-  1690.  Thomas,  the  son  of  Humphrey 
Potter,  clerk,  and  Mary  his  wife,  was  born  the  ninth  day 
of  March  ["  1688"  interpolated,  but  should  be  "  1689,"]  and 
baptised  the  ninth  day  of  April,  1690 

I  submit  that  the  connection  with  Torrington,  and  with 
Thomas  Baker,  the  early  death  of  Humphrey  Potter,  and 
the  fact  that  Sir  Joshua's  eldest  brother  (baptised  at 
Torrington,  24th  February,  171  §)  bore  the  name  of 
Humphrey — a  name  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
previously  connected  with  the  Reynolds  family — all  go  to 
prove  that  it  was  this  Theophila  Potter,  the  daughter  of 
Humphrey  Potter  and  Mary  Baker,  born  at  Lostwithiel,  in 
June,  1688,  who  became  the  mother  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  say  where  Humphrey 
Potter  was  buried.  Mr.  Daltry  informs  me  that  it  was  not 
at  Lostwithiel,  and  it  was  certainly  not  at  Torrington.  The 
Nymet  Rowland  Register  does  not  date  back  to  1690,  but 
the  Rector,  the  Rev.  H.  Gordon  Lowe,  who  has  kindly 
made  an  extensive  search,  has  been  unable  to  find  any  M.I. 
or  other  record  of  his  predecessor. 
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Some  further  account  of  the  Potter  family  may  be  of 
interest. 

John  Potter,  M.A.,  grandfather  of  Humphrey,  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Potter  of  Broadhembury  (later  of 
Iddesleigh),  whose  pedigree  is  recorded  in  the  Visitation  of 
1620.  He  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Newton  St. 
Petrock,  14th  February,  161  £.  (The  Composition  Books  at 
the  Public  Record  Office  show  that  one  of  his  sureties  was 
John  Cole,  of  Collumpton,  gent. — doubtless  a  connection  of 
the  John  Cole,  of  Collumpton,  whose  daughter  Gertrude 
married  George  Potter,  of  Broadhembury,  the  first  of  the 
family  named  in  the  Visitation  pedigree).  He  married  (a) 
1st  October,  1616,  Prudence,  daughter  of  William  Mill, 
Rector  of  West  Putford,  1573-1621  :  she  was  buried  22nd 
June,  1627,  M.I.,  Newton  St.  Petrock;  (b)  7th  September, 
1628,  Abigail  Waterman,  living  1647.  His  will,  dated  9th 
December,  1647,  was  proved  23rd  March,  i6|g  (P.C.C.  44, 
Pembroke).  He  was  then  Patron  of  the  living  as  well  as 
Rector.    He  had  issue  : — 

(1)  Richard,  baptised  1st  March,  161 1,  of  whom  hereafter; 
(2)  Alice,  baptised  18th  April,  1620,  married  John  Hodge, 
both  living  with  issue  1647;  (3)  Philip,  baptised  19th  July, 
1622,  of  whom  hereafter;  (4)  Elizabeth,  baptised  30th 
January,  162*,  married  Arthur  Bache,  who  succeeded  his 
father-in-law  as  Rector,  and  died  November  1660 ;  (5) 
Thomas,  baptised  24th  June,  1627,  died  before  1647. 

Richard  Potter,  eldest  son  of  John,  matriculated  C.C.C., 
Oxford,  9th  May,  1634,  aet.  16;  B.A.,  1637  ;  M.A.,  1640;  was 
Vicar  of  East  Antony  in  1655,  his  brother-in-law,  Arthur  Bache, 
having  been  Vicar  from  1628  to  1640,  and  succeeded  Bache 
as  Rector  of  Newton  St.  Petrock,  26th  March,  1661, 
married  Prudence,  daughter  of  Thomas  Abbott  of  Luffincott, 
gent.,  and  widow  of  Edward  Reede,  of  Borraton,  gent. ;  she 
was  buried  20th  January,  i6|g,  M.I.,  Newton  St.  Petrock, 
which  says  she  had  four  children  by  each  husband — Arms, 
Potter  of  Iddesleigh,  impaling  Abbott.  He  was  buried  2nd 
October,  1701,  M.I.,  Newton  St.  Petrock.  Will  dated  26th 
August,  1701,  proved  Exeter  P.R.  15th  October,  1701. 
Issue  (recorded  by  him  on  fly-leaf  of  Newton  St.  Petrock 
Register)  (1)  John,  born  1st,  baptised  12th  November, 
1647,  at  St.  Budeaux  ;  died  v.p. ;  (2)  Prudence,  born  25th 
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October,  baptised  1st  November,  1650,  at  St.  Budeaux, 
married  Newton  St.  Petrock  21st  October,  1674,  Joseph 
Spettigue  of  Luffincott ;  (3)  Marie,  born  8th,  baptised  16th 
February,  1654,  "  in  the  chapel  of  '  Perricross,'  "  died  v.p. ; 
(4)  Richard,  born  13th,  baptised  24th  June,  1657,  "  in  the 
*  chapel  of  Perricross,'  "  died  v.p. 

Richard  Potter  left  the  advowson  of  Newton  St.  Petrock 
to  Rachel  (Hunkyn),  wife  of  his  grandson,  Joseph  Spettigue, 
and  the  latter  succeeded  him  as  Rector. 

Philip  Potter,  second  son,  and  executor  of  John,  became  a. 
physician,  or  perhaps  an  apothecary,  in  Great  Torrington, 
His  first  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  either  of  Henry  Larrymer, 
Rector  of  Huntshaw  (1617-1630),  by  his  second  wife  Mary 
(Moore)  or  of  Humphrey  Shute,  who  succeeded  Larrymer 
as  Rector  of  Huntshaw,  and  married  his  widow.  His  first 
wife  dying  28th  September,  1656  (buried  at  Torrington,  30th 
September),  Philip  Potter  married  secondly  another  Mary. 
He  himself  was  buried  at  Torrington,  4th  June,  1688,  as 
"  Mr.  Phillipp  Potter,  senr.,"  and  administration  of  his  estate 
was  granted  nth  October,  1688,  in  Barnstaple  Archdeaconry 
Court.  His  children  were  (1)  Mary,  baptised  8th  March, 
1652  ;  (2)  Prudence,  born  3rd,  baptised  28th  November, 
1655  '1  (3)  John,  born  1st,  baptised  23rd  June,  1658,  buried 
19th  September,  1678;  (4)  Humphrey — see  above;  (5) 
Eliah,  baptised  4th  May,  1662;  (6)  Philip,  baptised  30th 
December,  1663  5  (7)  Thomas,  baptised  17th  November, 
1665  ;  (8)  Jane,  baptised  26th  August,  1669  ;  (9)  Elizabeth, 
baptised  14th  August,  1671,  died  young ;  (10)  Elizabeth, 
baptised  18th  April,  1676. 

I  have  not  tried  to  trace  all  these  children,  but  Philip 
Potter  the  younger  was  also  an  apothecary  in  Torrington  ; 
he  married  at  Parkham,  August,  1687,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Francis  Nation,  Rector  of  Parkham  and  Inwardleigh,  and 
had  a  son  Philip,  baptised  Parkham,  1690,  and  buried  Torring- 
ton, 1692  ;  a  daughter  Jane,  baptised  Torrington,  1696  ;  and 
another  son  Philip,  who  was  baptised  Torrington,  nth 
September,  1695,  resided  there,  married  at  Sutcombe  16th 
September,  1721,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Eastway, 
Rector  of  Sutcombe  (1685-1726),  and  had  issue. 

Jane,  daughter  of  Philip  Potter  the  elder,  probably 
married  at  Monkleigh,    15th  March,  17°^,   William  Ley, 
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gent.,  son  of  Alexander  Ley,  Vicar  of  Monkleigh.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  some  of  Sir  Joshua's  sisters  lived  for  a 
time  with  their  great-aunt  Mrs.  Ley,  a  widow,  at  Tcrrington. 

O.  A.  R.  Murray. 

31.  Silver  Mines  in  Devonshire. — An  interesting 
account  of  these  mines  occurs  in  one  of  the  Bannatyne  Club's 
publications,  entitled  The  Discoverie  and  Histovie  of  the  Gold  Mines 
in  Scotland,  written  by  Stephen  Atkinson  in  the  year  1619  but 
not  printed  until  1825.  Atkinson  was  a  native  of  London, 
bred  up  by  his  uncle,  and  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  Mr. 
Francis  Tirer,  a  refiner  of  gold  and  silver.  He  was  admitted 
a  "Finer"  in  the  Tower  of  London  about  1586,  and  was  after- 
wards employed  by  the  famous  Sir  Bevis  Bulmer  in  refining 
silver  at  Combmartin.  He  makes  frequent  reference  to  a  book 
written  by  his  patron,  but  this  book  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  published  and  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  MS.  is  still  in 
existence.    He  writes  as  follows  (pp.  50-54)  : — 

"In  the  first  yeare  of  King  Henry  the  Vljth,  King  of  England,  &c, 
through  certaine  allegations  propounded  by  his  subjects  as  myners,  pioners, 
after  the  manner  of  petition,  Mr.  Bulmer  sayth  in  his  booke,  That  artists 
and  workmen  made  humble  suite  that  the  mynes,  meneralls,  and  meneral 
stones,  already  by  them  discovered,  within  the  county  of  Devonsheire  in 
England,  might  be  supplied  :  For  the  tynners  of  Cornewall  and  Devon- 
sheire, had  found  a  parte  thereof  which  was  rich,  holding  good  store  of 
silver,  as  they  sought  only  for  tynn  ;  the  shodds  [shoads]  whereof  was 
very  bright,  and  of  colour  like  unto  lead  ewer  [ore]  found  in  the  super- 
ficies of  the  earth,  and  contained  in  it,  by  assay,  much  silver.  And  the 
said  shodds  have  bin  found  in  combs  and  vallies  neere  to  the  river  side, 
and  not  in  solidd  places ;  the  one  place  called  Comb  Martyn,  the  other 
Beereferris,  both  in  Devonshire ;  for  so  it  was  recorded  in  an  ould 
parchment  booke,  at  Mr.  Somerster's  house  at  Beereferris  in  Devonsheire  ; 
he  was  Archdeacon  of  Cornewall,  and  parson  of  Beere,  &c.  And  in  one 
place  of  that  booke  is  noted,  That  if  it  pleased  his  Majesty,  they  would 
undertake  to  worke  those  silver  Mynes,  and  discover  them,  so  as  they 
should  be  very  profitable  to  his  Highnes,  without  charge  to  his  Majesty. 
And  it  was  enquired  how?  &c.  They  answered,  By  vertue  of  a  graunt  or 
priviledge  from  your  Majesty,  to  be  graunted  unto  certaine  governours  or 
rulers  thereof,  to  make  a  collection  in  every  Church  within  the  Counties 
of  Somersett,  Devon,  and  Cornewall,  from  sufficient  and  able  men,  and 
such  as  may  well  spare  the  same  (viz*  )  That  at  every  fayre  holden'within 
these  1 1 J  counties  certaine  collectors  should  be  appointed  for  the  King's 
Majesty  ,  to  receive  one  penny  starling  money  for  every  bull,  bullocke,  or 
cowe,  horse,  garrand  [galloway  or  hack],  or  mare,  that's  souldat  the  fayre, 
or  comes  to  be  sould.  to  pay  a  penny  toule  towards  the  discovery  of  his 
Majestie's  silver  Mynes,  &c.   And  the  monies  so  collected  to  be  delivered 
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into  the  Vicars  hands  of  the  parishe,  or  Parson  of  the  parishe,  or  unto 
the  chiefe  Lord  of  the  soile,  be  it  within  towne  or  citty,  corporation  or 
village.  And  that  such  monies  or  victualls  may  be  forth  coming  to 
content  artists  and  workemen,  &c,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mynes  to 
fetch  it  at  convenient  times  and  see  it  disbursed. 

"  At  Comb-Martyn  there  was  a  fayre  storehouse  builded  for  that  purpose 
&c. ;  1000  men  were  imployed  there  and  at  Beereferres.  Implements  and 
tooles,  with  other  necessaries  and  extraordinaries  were  as  chargeable  as 
wages,  as  is  recorded  in  that  ould  ancient  booke,  &c.  And  these  two 
silver  Mynes  yeilded  yearly  unto  his  Majesties  treasury  £44,000  starling 
in  bullion  and  in  leade  ;  which  leade  was  sold  for  £4.  starling  the  ton 
weight  thereof.  And  both  these  workes  continued  five  yeares  without 
ceasing,  and  by  computation  they  yeilded  above  all  charges  thereof  £20,000 
starling,  and  being  then  booth  deepe,  and  almost  worne  out,  ceased. 

"And  this  is  sett  downe  in  Mr.  Bulmer's  booke  which  followeth,  &c- 
Buhner  sayeth,  In  anno  thexjth  of  Elizabeth,  a  commission  was  graunted, 
unto  a  society  or  company,  and  thereby  made  a  corporation,  who  should 
governe  and  rule  all  hir  Majesties  meneralls,  or  any  rich  menerall  stones 
within  the  Kingdome  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  principallities  of 
Wales.  And  the  said  society  to  have  power,  in  hir  Majesties  behalfe,  to 
sett  or  lett  the  said  silver  Mynes,  or  copper  Mynes,  for  certaine  yeares,  to 
any  that  would  take  them  ;  and  paying  therefore  such  rent  as  is  agreed 
upon  by  them  ;  and  this  graunt  is  said  to  be  still  in  force,  &c. 

"About  the  same  time  (viz4-)  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1587,  at 
Comb-Martyn,  in  Devonsheire,  was  discovered  a  new  silver  Myne,  by  one 
Adrian  Gilbert,  gent.,  and  John  Poppler,  of  London,  a  lapidary.  The 
which,  when  they  found  it  to  be  stubborne  to  melt,  and  could  not  then 
master  it,  and  wyn  that  in  the  great,  which  the  small  assay  preferred,  there 
went  a  great  fame  thereof  throughout  England.  Artists  from  sundry, 
nations  came  to  viewe  it,  but  did  no  good  at  it ;  amongst  whome  Mr.  Bulmer 
being  then  a  great  lead-man  uppon  Mendipp,  in  Somersettsheire,  having 
intelligence  thereof,  had  by  fortune  a  small  quantity  thereof  (viz1-)  two 
pounds  weight  brought  unto  him,  and  the  gentleman  which  brought  it 
said,  '  Sir,  if  you  please  you  may  have  a  sufficient  parte  therein,'  &c.  The 
which  he  tryed,  and  found  it  to  be  rich  in  silver,  and  he  tryed  it  twenty 
severall  times. 

"  And  Mr.  Bulmer,  with  some  men  of  his,  ridd  to  Comb-Martyn  to  see 
it,  &c,  and  found  great  store  of  that  ewer,  and  in  short  time  bargained 
with  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Popler  for  the  one  halfe  of  the  whole  Myne,  and  for 
theire  commission  graunted  unto  them.  And  so  the  moyety  of  all  the 
ewer  above  ground,  and  all  that  hereafter  should  be  gotten  out  of  the 
earth,  should  be  freely  restored  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  &c,  the  other  moyety  to 
Mr.  Bulmer  ;  but  Mr.  Bulmer  to  beare  all  charges,  &c,  in  melting  and 
digginge,  &c.  And  the  ewer  being  once  made  into  leade,  was  presently 
to  be  devided  equally,  and  Mr.  Gilbert's  partes  were  carried  to  Ashburton, 
in  Devon,  to  be  fined.  And  for  space  of  two  yeares  togeather,  those  silver 
Mynes  yielded  to  each  of  those  parteners  two  thousand  pounds  starling  : 
and  they  all  well  profited  thereby.  And  theisaid_Mynes  continued  reason- 
able good  iiij  yeares  togeather,  the  last  ij  yeares  not  yeilding  so  much  by 
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farr  as  the  first  two  yeares  ;  but  at  the  last  yeare,  when  they  were  at  the 
deepe,  the  said  mines  yeilded  ^1,000  per  annum.  And  it  was  called, 
Fayes  Mine,  and  it  was  wrought  full  32  faddomes  deepe  and  32  faddomes 
in  length. 

"  In  the  hinder  end  of  Comb-Martyn's  worke,  Mr.  Bulmer  gave  away 
the  last  cake  of  silver  which  was  made  out  of  the  Myne.  I  did  both  melt 
the  leade  thereof,  and  refined  the  same  cake  of  silver,  which  forthwith 
was  sent  up  to  London,  and  there  made  into  a  cupp  and  cover  ;  and  Mr. 
Bulmer  gave  it  gratis  unto  the  Citty  of  London,  and  to  remaine  from  yeare 
to  yeare,  yearly  for  ever,  unto  the  right  honourable  the  Lord  Maior  of 
London  ;  and  one  Mr.  Medly,  a  Goldsmith  in  Foster  Lane,  made  the 
same  with  Mr.  Bulmer's  picture  thereuppon  engraven,  and  with  these 
verses  following  annexed,  &c." 

Then  follow  the  well-known  verses  quoted  by  Westcote, 
Prince,  and  others,  but  the  Latin  portion  of  the  inscription, 
giving  the  date,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  is  omitted, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  second  cup,  which  was  pre- 
sented at  the  same  time  to  the  Earl  of  Bath. 

It  appears  that,  while  he  was  at  Combmartin,  Atkinson  also 
dealt  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lead  ore  brought  from  Ireland, 
for  in  another  part  of  his^book  he  writes  (p.  16)  : — 

"In  Ireland  from  Cloomyne,  neere  to  Washford  [?  Waterford],  was 
a  silver  mine,  which  from  thence  came  by  the  sea  in  shipping  unto 
Comburtyn  in  Devonsheire,  amongst  much  lead  ewer,  which  was  rich  in 
silver.    I  knowe  it  to  be  true,  ford  had  the  doing  of  it  all,  &c." 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  cup  is  given 
in  Jewitt  and  Hope's  "Corporation  Plate,  &c."  (1895),  vol.  ii, 
pp.  127-9:— 

1594  October  24th.  Item  this  daye  Bevys  Ballmer  Esqr.  freely  gave  unto 
the  L.  Maior  Coialtie  and  Cittizens  of  this  Cittie  one  standyng  Cuppe  with 
a  Couer  made  all  of  English  silver  vveying  one  hundred  thirtie  one  ounzes 
and  xj  oz  xvijd  weight  ffyne  in  goodness  of  ye  assay  wch  silver  grewe  at 
Come  Marten  in  yeCountie  of  Devon  and  was  taken  owte  of  the  earth 
sithence  ye  first  of  Auguste  laste.  Repertory  23,  f.  307. 

1643,  November  14th. 


of  the  guifte  of  one  Mr.  Bulmer  given  unto  this  Citty  for  the  service  of  the 
Lord  Maior  for  the  tyme  being  shall  be  melted  downe  and  made  into  small 
potts  fitting  for  use  and  servicers  the  Lord  Maior  shall  direct  and  appoint. 


"  The  small  potts  are  fortunately  still  preserved.  They 
consist  of  one  large  and  two  small  tankards  of  ordinary  type, 


The  greate  Silver  Bowie 
to  be  melted  into  lesser 

Potts 


Repertory  57,  f.  8  b. 


Badges  of  Henry  VH\  "Su^v  ^K^^monr. 
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weighing  53  ozs.,  36  ozs.  10  dwts.,  and  36  ozs.  respectively, 
or  125  ozs.  10  dwts.  in  all,  the  6  ounces  less  than  the  recorded 
weight  of  the  original  standing  cup  and  cover  being  perhaps 
partly  lost  in  the  refashioning.  We  may  more  correctly  speak 
of  the  refashionings,  for  the  tankards  were  re-made  in  the 
[eighteenth]  century,  and  now  bear  the  London  hall-marks 
for  1 73 1 -2.  On  the  side  of  each,  within  a  pretty  oblong  panel, 
is  engraved:  'the  gift  of  bevis  bullmer.'" 

A  good  account  of  Sir  Bevis  Bulmer  was  given  by  Mr* 
Rhys  Jenkins  in  Notes  and  Queries  of  Nov.  18,  191 1  (11  s., 
iv.,  401-3).  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

32.  The  Badges  of  King  Henry  VII. — In  a  window 
at  Bovey  House,  Beer,  there  is  a  pane  of  early  Tudor  stained 
glass  showing  a  combination  of  some  of  the  badges  of  King 
Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York.  These  comprise  the 
roses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  a  crowned  eagle,  a  Tudor 
castle,  K.  Richard's  crown  in  the  hawthorn  bush  at  Bosworth 
Field,  and  two  carnations  or  "  gilly  flowers." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  this  flower  as  a  Tudor 
badge,  though  it  has  been  suggested  that — from  its  name — 
it  is  emblematical  of  the  Coronation  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  make  a  suggestion  as  to  the  reason 
that  induced  the  glass  painter  to  include  these  flowers  in  his 
carefully  executed  and  quaintly  drawn  design  ? 

Iulcs    p- 10  <)  " 10^  f(?  5  Wilfrid  Drake. 

33.  Is  there  Coal  in  Devonshire  ? — A  rare  pamphlet 
in  the  Patent  Office  Library  not  only  raises  this  interesting 
question,  but  also  brings  to  light  an  unknown  inventor, 
one  James  Efford,  who  devised  a  boring  engine  for  making 
the  necessary  trials.  The  pamphlet  is  of  18  pages,  8vo., 
and  was  written  in  sections  in  1773,  1776  and  1783.  There 
is  no  record  of  it  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  or  in 
Davidson's  Bibliotheca  Devoniensis.  The  title  page  runs  as 
follows:  "  APPARENT  SIGNS,  Strongly  indicating  that 
coals  exist  as  a  native  Mineral  in  several  Parts  of  Devon- 
shire, from  the  Colour  of  the  Clay,  Consistence  and  Texture 
of  the  Stones,  Soils,  &c.  to  be  met  with  in  various  Parts 
of  Devon,  similar  to  those  in  many  Parts  of  the  Kingdom 
where  Coals  are  raised.    Also,  of  A  NEW  ENGINE,  For 
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Boring  to  discover  Coals  in  a  much  cheaper  and  more 
expeditious  Method  than  hitherto  practised.  With  PRO- 
POSALS For  raising  a  FUND  for  prosecuting  the  Discovery 
of  Coals  in  Devon.  Humbly  dedicated  to  the  NOBILITY, 
GENTRY,  &c.  Of  the  COUNTY  of  DEVON,  by  their 
very  obedient  humble  servant,  at  command,  James 
Efford.    Exeter  :  Printed  by  b.  thorn  and  son." 

The  first  part  of  the  pamphlet,  written  in  1773,  when 
the  author  resided  in  London,  was  designed  to  be  presented 
to  "  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Devonshire  Club, 
at  their  annual  Meeting  in  February,  1774,  at  the  Star  and 
Garter,  in  Pall-Mall,  London ;  for  which  Purpose  he  applied 
to  the  Master  of  the  House  the  Day  before,  to  desire  the 
Favor  he  would  lay  it  before  them  for  their  Perusal  and 
Approbation,  &c,  which  he  then  promised  he  would  do, 
but  on  his  bringing  it  the  next  Morning,  the  said  Master 
refused  doing  it.  Being  thus  disappointed  of  the  Honor 
of  knowing  their  Sentiments  thereon,  a  few  Days  after 
he  waited  with  it  at  some  of  the  Gentlemen's  Houses  in 
Town,  viz.  Sir  Richard  Bampfylde's,  John  Walter's, 
Esq.;  and  Dennis  Rolle's,  Esq.;  for  their  Perusal;  but 
as  there  were  no  Proposals  annexed,  (by  Messages  returned 
him)  was  only  advised  to  make  Proposals  and  go  down 
to  Exeter  with  them.  Both  which  he  should  have  readily 
complied  with,  had  he  not  recently  met  with  several  con- 
siderable Losses  through  his  own  Family,  &c,  was  obliged 
to  take  to  teaching  to  support  his  Family,  and  as  that 
Employ  requires  constant  Attendance  he  could  not  then 
leave  it."  A  short  Appendix,  giving  the  above  information, 
was  written  in  1776,  but,  owing  mainly  to  "the  late  dreadful 
unnatural  War  in  which  this  Nation  for  many  Years  was 
unhappily  involved,"  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance  till 
August  15,  1783,  when  the  author  issued  the  pamphlet 
with  '•'  proposals  for  raising  by  Voluntary  Subscription  the 
sum  of  £"1000,  or  thereabouts,  to  enable  to  make  thorough 
Trials  for  Discovery  of  Coals  in  Devonshire,  and  for  compleating 
an  Engine  for  expeditiously  making  the  greater  Number 
of  such  Trials  in  a  cheaper  Manner  than  can  be  done  by 
any  other  Method  at  present  in  use." 

The  first  part  of  the  pamphlet  states  that  the  author 
is  "  very  sensible  there  have  been  several  fruitless  Attempts 
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to  discover  this  useful  Article  in  Devon,  particularly  near 
Cowley -Bridge,  about  3  miles  from  Exon,"  but  having  been 
for  ten  years  "  a  principal  Manager,  and  concerned  in 
various  Mines  of  Copper,  Tin,  Lead,  and  Coals,"  and  having 
examined  collieries  in  North  Wales,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and 
South  Wales,  he  considered  that  he  had  seen  "  Signs  and 
Indications  of  Coals  as  promising  and  as  ominous  in  various 
Parts  of  Devon,  as  in  most  of  the  Coal  Countries  recited." 
For  this  opinion  he  seems  to  have  relied  mainly  on  the 
proverbial  saying  in  Staffordshire,  "  That  there  may  be 
Coals  without  Iron  Stone,  but  never  Iron  Stone  without 
Coals  " — a  belief  which  we  now  know  to  be  without  foundation. 

"  In  the  Coal  Countries  before-mentioned,"  continues  the 
author,  "  they  Bore  the  Ground  to  discover  Coals,  being 
much  cheaper  than  Sinking  Pits  for  that  Purpose  ;  but  the 
present  Method  of  doing  that  is  a  laborious,  slow,  manual 
W^ork,  consequently  very  expensive,  tho'  less  than  putting 
down  Pits  or  Shafts.  Therefore,  from  the  first  Time  (some 
Years  ago)  of  my  seeing  it  done,  I  had  some  Thoughts  of 
contriving  an  Engine,  which  should  perform  the  Operation 
with  greater  Ease  and  Facility,  and  consequently  for  far 
less  Expence.  Being  at  Bristol  in  1773,  —  Bullock,  Esq. ; 
Mr.  Peregrine  Stockdale,  and  some  other  Gentlemen, 
having  a  Grant  from  Paul  Methuen,  Esq.,  of  Cor  sham, 
Wilts,  to  try  for  Coals  on  his  Lands  at  Knowle,  about  half  a 
Mile  from  Bristol,  they  set  to  Boring  in  the  usual  Way 
with  three  Men,  and  soon  after  with  four  Men.  I  attended 
them  every  Day  for  three  Weeks,  to  observe  minutely  their 
Progress,  what  Obstacles,  Difficulties  and  Accidents  they 
might  meet  with.  The  little  Advance  they  made,  tho' 
experienced  Colliers,  (and,  to  do  them  Justice,  they  worked 
extremely  hard,  at  least  twelve  Hours  in  a  Day)  confirmed 
me  in  my  former  Opinion,  that  a  better  Method  might  be 
found  to  do  it,  and  renewed  my  Ardor  to  revise  my  Scheme 
of  such  an  Engine ;  which,  after  several  Alterations  and 
Improvements,  is  so  far  perfected,  that  I  have  the  Vanity 
to  think  it  is  truly  adapted  in  every  Part  for  the  Purpose ; 
having  Simplicity  in  Construction,  can  be  made  cheap,  and 
will  endure  any  Number  of  Trials :  It  is  moreover  portable. 
And  further,  without  Adulation  I  affirm,  that  with  it  five 
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Trials  may  be  made  at  least  in  the  same  Time  as  one  is  at 
present.  As  by  this  Engine  the  Rods  descend  perpendicularly, 
and  preserve  a  vertical  Direction  in  drawing  up,  consequently 
avoid  a  great  Deal  of  Friction  against  the  Inside  of  the  Hole* 
by  working  in  a  straight  Direction  in  two  Centers,  prevents 
the  Rods  from  being  bent  in  Angles,  which  cannot  be 
avoided  in  the  old  Way,  but  with  great  Difficulty  are  drawn. 
As  it  is  contrived  to  act  as  a  Drill  when  it  comes  to  a 
hard  Rock,  we  can  increase  the  Velocity  of  the  revolving 
Rods  as  we  see  Occasion,  and  will  perforate  the  most 
obdurate  Body,  which  by  the  old  Way  is  extremely  slow 
and  difficult." 

There  is  no  farther  description  of  the  engine,  and  no 
patent  was  granted  for  it,  but  in  his  final  appeal  the  inventor 
says,  "  the  Drawing  and  Description  of  it  is  ready  for  the 
inspection  of  any  Gentleman  or  Lady  whose  Curiosity  may 
induce  them  to  see  it,  and  should  have  accompanied  this 
but  for  the  Expence  of  engraving,  which  the  Author 
could  not  afford,  the  other  having  been  more  chargeable 
already  than  his  present  Circumstances  could  conveniently 
admit  of." 

"  This  (engine),"  he  continues,  "  out  of  a  particular  Regard 
and  anxious  Wishes  for  my  native  County,  I  make  the  first 
Offer  of,  not  doubting,  by  the  Permission  of  God,  the  Vse 
of  the  aforesaid  Engine,  and  reasonable  Encouragement,  to 
find  Coals  in  several  Parts  of  Devon,  particularly  near  Exeter. 
What  an  Emolument  it  would  be  to  that  ancient  and  noble 
City  !  Would  it  not  be  the  Means  of  introducing  the  Iron 
Manufacture,  the  second  Branch  of  Trade  in  the  Kingdom. 
Might  it  not  in  Time  rival  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Wolverhampton, 
&c,  being  so  contiguous  to  the  Sea  for  Exportation,  which 
those  Towns  have  not  the  Advantage  of,  from  their  less 
favourable  Situation. 

"  Also  the  making  of  Glass,  a  very  considerable  and 
valuable  Manufacture,  having  the  raw  Materials  for  doing  it 
with  near  at  Hand  ;  the  Sea  Coast  of  Devon  abounding  with 
Kali,  a  Sea  Plant,  commonly  in  Devon,  called  Ore- Weed, 
which  being  dried  and  burnt  produces  a  Salt  called  Kelp, 
a  principal  Ingredient  in  making  Glass  ;  and  from  its 
Vicinity  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c,  for  procuring  fine  Sand 
used  in  the  white  Houses,  cheaper  than  at  Bristol,  &c,  &c. 
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"  Likewise  the  several  Staffordshire  Earthen  Wares, 
whose  extensive  Sale  all  over  the  Kingdom  is  well  known 
(besides  Exportation)  ;  for  making  of  which  Devon  produces 
the  finest  Clay  in  Abundance,  and  Flints  for  that  Purpose 
to  be  got  vastly  cheaper  than  our  northern  Neighbours 
can  procure  them,  as  they  are  obliged  to  convey  them  such 
a  great  Distance  at  a  vast  Expence :  Who  lately  (the 
Concerned)  publickly  advertized  in  the  Bristol  Papers,  that 
they  should  be  obliged  to  raise  the  Price  of  their  Goods,  on 
Account  of  the  raw  Materials  standing  them  in  near  double 
the  Price  they  did  formerly. 

"  These  great  Advantages  (not  to  mention  more)  would  be 
in  our  Power  to  affect,  if  plenty  of  Coals  should  be  found. 
The  general  Vse  of  that  valuable  Fewel  needs  no  Explana- 
tion ;  in  a  Word,  it  must  be  of  universal  Benefit  to  the 
Inhabitants." 

His  proposals  were  as  follows: — 

"  I.  That  such  worthy  Noblemen,  or  Gentlemen,  &c., 
who  are  willing  to  promote  this  Vndertaking  for  the 
Emolument  of  their  Country  by  an  early  Encouragement,  be 
pleased  to  fix  on  some  Gentleman  of  their  Number  to  receive 
Subscriptions,  and  to  act  as  Treasurer. 

"II.  That  no  Lady  or  Gentleman,  &c,  subscribe  less 
than  One  Guinea. 

"  III.  That  when  the  sum  of  £500  is  Subscribed,  £100  of 
the  same  be  advanced  to  the  said  James  Efford,  to  enable 
him  to  build  such  Engine  at  large,  with  the  Apparatus  of 
Iron  Rods,  Augers,  Bits,  &c.  and  for  travelling  Expences 
to  remove  himself  and  Family  into  Devon,  and  procuring 
experienced  Workmen  to  assist. 

"  IV.  That  the  said  James  Efford  be  allowed  £100  per 
Ann.  Salary,  in  Consideration  of  his  attending  to  direct 
and  manage  such  Trials,  seeking  out  the  most  likely  Spots 
for  such  Trials,  &c,  &c,  during  such  Time  till  Coals  are 
found,  or  the  Fund  lasts. 

"V.  That  the  said  James  Efford  shall  have  Liberty 
from  Time  to  Time  (on  producing  a  just  Account  of  the 
Monies  disbursed  for  Workmen's  Wages,  Materials,  Smith's 
Work,  &c,  &c),  to  call  on,  or  send  to  the  Treasurer  for  such 
Sums  as  he  the  said  James  Efford  shall  want  to  keep  on 
such  Trials. 
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"  VI.  That  whenever  it  shall  please  God  he  the  said  James 
Efford  shall  discover  in  the  said  County  of  Devon  a  Vein  or 
Veins  of  Coals  worth  working,  then  he  the  said  James  Efford* 
in  Consideration  of  making  such  Discovery,  Invention  of  the 
Engine,  and  leaving  his  other  Concerns  for  that  Purpose,  be 
entitled  to  the  remaining  Part  (if  any)  of  the  whole  Sum 
subscribed  of  ^"iooo — also  to  the  Boring  Machine,  with 
every  Thing  thereunto  belonging. 

"  N.B.  That  the  Author  may  not  be  suspected  of  selfish  Views, 
he  desires  to  submit  the  above  Proposals,  particularly  such  Parts  of 
them  as  respect  his  own  Emolument  ( if  judged  unreasonable  or 
extravagant),  to  such  Alterations  as  may  be  deemed  more  adequate 
to  the  Vndertaking :  His  principal  Design  and  Desire  being,  to 
discover  native  Coals  in  Devon.''' 

Is  anything  more  known  about  the  man  or  his  invention? 


34.  Hele  Family  (VI  ,  par.  209,  p.  223 ;  VII.,  par. 
4,  p.  21). — Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Murray  for  his  very  valu- 
able reply  to  my  query.  I  cannot  find  any  reference  to  this 
Thomas  Hooke,  unless  he  is  the  Thomas  of  the  last  generation, 
in  the  1623  Gloucestershire  Visitation  ;  but  Rudder,  p.  453, 
says  there  was  a  Sir  Heel  (sic)  Hook,  which  seems  to  point  to 
a  connection  between  the  two  families.  The  Malets  were  the 
owners  of  the  Manor  of  Easton  Gordano  at  that  time,  but 
George,  grandfather  of  Sir  John  Yonge,  owned  the  Manor 
previously,  and  the  Hele  coat  appears  amongst  the  latter's 
quarterings,  but  not  directly.  If  the  Dorothy,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Edward  Stradling,  who  married  Nicholas  Hele,  was 
really  heiress  or  coheiress,  then  the  impaling  on  the  Sneed  Park 
porch  ought  to  have  been  a  quarterly  coat,  1  &  4,  Hele  2  &  3, 
Stradling.  Francis  Stradling  resided  at  St.  George's,  see 
Burke  s  Extinct  Barts.,  p.  510,  but  his  only  son  mentioned  is 
the  future  Sir  John  ;  still  he  might  have  had  another.  The 
blanks  in  Vivian,  p.  462,  third  line  from  bottom,  are  filled  in 
by  the  Gloucestershire  Visitation  of  1682  :  '  Mathew  Hele,  of 
Southpool,  co.  Devon,  Esq.  — (2ndly),  Martha,  eldest  d.  of 
Walter  Bourchier,  of  Berdesley,  J. P.,  and  Mary,  d.  of  Richard 
Browne,  of  Singleton,  Kent.  There  is  a  marriage  also  to  be 
cleared  up;  both  Vivian,  p.  461,  and  Devon  Vis.,  1620,  say 
Nicholas  Hele  married  Alice,  d.  and  coh.  of  Percehay,  whilst 


R.  Pearse  Chope. 
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the  first  says  he  had  a  second  wife  'Florence  .  .  .  who  sur- 
vived her  husband;  now  a  communicated  pedigree  in  Mr. 
Weaver's  Visitation  of  Somerset,  Part  II.,  p.  95,  says 
'  Nicholas  Hele  married  Alice  Flory,  daughter  of  Alice 
Percehay  and  .  .  .  Flory.'  Might  not  this  be  the  origin 
of  the  '  Florence  ? '  F.  Were. 

35.  Hele  Family  (VI.,  par.  209,  p.  223 ;  VII.,  par.  4, 
p.  21). — In  King's  Teignton  Church  there  are  stones  re- 
cording part  of  a  contemporary  branch  of  the  family.  Were 
there  two  Sir  Warwick  Heles  ? 

Lewes  Hele,  d,  Jan.  7,  1657. 

Warwick,  eldest  of  3  sons  of  Ludovicus  Hele,  armiger,  d.  Dec.  19, 
1643,  aged  29. 

Grace,  wife  of  Warwicus  Hele,  and  one  of  three  daughters,  coheiresses 
of  Thomas  Gilbert,  of  Babcombe,  generosus,  d.  Jan.  27,  1668,  aged  54. 

Ann,  dau.  of  Thomas  Hele,  d.  April  19,  1676.  • 

Thomas  Hele,  of  Babcombe,  Esq.,  d.  March  23,  1673. 

Elizabeth  his  wife,  dau.  of  Matthew  Hals,  of  Efford,  Esq.,  d.  Sept. 
14,  1681. 

They  had  two  daughters,  Rebekah  and  Ann.  Rebekah  married 
Bishop,  (Sir  Jonathan)  Trelawny. 

Babcombe  is  a  pretty  old  Manor  House  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Ugbrooke  Park.  Percival  Jackson. 

36.  Transcription  of  Parish  Registers  in  1602. — 
In  the  Ilfracombe  Registers  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume, 
"  George  Milton,  Sen.,  wrote  this  Register  book  in  yere 
of  our  Lord  1602,"  and  in  another  place,  "  19  May,  1601, 
George,  sonne  of  George  Milton,  Hujus  Libri  Scriptor" 
(bap.). 

Was  George  Milton  a  local  scrivener  or  was  he  a  pro- 
fessional transcriber  of  registers,  who  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
think  may  have  gone  from  parish  to  parish  transcribing  the 
earliest  entries  from  paper  to  parchment?  According  to  the 
ordinance  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  matter  of  registers,  enacted 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  16th  century  the  older  paper  books 
were  to  be  superseded  by  parchment  folios  into  which  all 
previous  entries  were  to  be  transcribed. 

Would  the  Vicar  of  Ilfracombe  kindly  allow  a  photograph 
to  be  taken  of  the  most  legible  of  George  Milton's  pages  for 
comparison  with  neighbouring  registers  of  the  same  period. 

J.   HAMBLEY  ROWE,  M.B.,  F.S.G. 
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37.  Tom  Putt  Apples  (VII.,  p.  47,  par.  25). — These 
apples  are  said  to  have  been  named  from  Thomas  Putt  of  Combe 
in  Gittisham,  who  was  born  in  1722  and  died  in  1787.  He 
was  nicknamed  "  Black  Tom."  He  was  the  son  of  Raymondo 
Putt.  A  portrait  of  Thomas  Putt  hangs  in  the  dining-room 
of  Coombe,  which  is  now  the  residence  of  Richard  Marker, 
Esq.,  a  descendant  of  Margaret  Putt,  niece  of  "  Tom  Putt." 


38.  Tom  Putt  Apple  (VII.,  p.  47,  par.  25). — I  have 
always  understood  that  this  apple  took  its  name  from  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Putt,  of  Combe,  Gittisham,  near  Honiton  (son  of 
Raymando  Putt),  born  1757,  Rector  of  Farway,  1789,  and  of 
Trent,  Somerset,  1802,  to  whom  there  are  memorial  inscriptions 
in  Farway  and  Gittisham  Churches. 

Or,  it  may  have  been  from  his  cousin  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Putt  (son  of  the  Rev.  William  Putt  of  Combe),  born  1775* 
Rector  of  Combe  Rawleigh  1817. 

The  present  representative  of  the  Putt  family  is  Richard 
Marker,  Esq.,  J. P.,  of  Combe,  through  the  marriage  of  his 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  Henry  Marker,  twenty-one  years  Vicar 
of  Aylesbeare,  died  181 1,  aged  45,  with  Margaret,  died  1846, 
aged  80  (see  M.  I.  Aylesbeare  Church),  third  daughter  and 
eventual  heiress  of  the  Rev.  William  Putt,  of  Combe.  She 
was  the  last  representative  of  Nicholas  Putt,  who  purchased 
Combe  in  1614  of  Sir  Henry  Beaumont. 

Nicholas  Putt  married  at  Otterton  in  16 16,  as  his  second 
wife,  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  Richard  Duke,  of  Otterton. 


39.  William  Strode  of  Newnham. — In  the  account  of 
Thomas  Bennett,  alias  Dusgate,  who  was  martyred  in  Exeter 
in  1 53 1,  given  in  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  (v.  25),  it  is  stated 
that  William  Strode  of  Newnham  had  been  placed  in  the 
Bishop's  prison  for  heresy  and  that  Dusgate  wrote  to  him 
letters  of  comfort.  Can  anyone  give  further  information 
concerning  this  William  Strode  and  the  charge  of  heresy 
against  him?  p  it?  L  >  F.  Rose-Troup. 

40.  Talley  Family. — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any 
reader  will  give  me  information  respecting  a  family  named 
Talley  previous  to  the  year  1681  when  they  emigrated  to 
America.  H.  S. 


F.  Rose-Troup. 


A.  J.  P.  S. 
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41.  An  Early  Christian  Cross-Shaft  in  the  Royal 
Albert  Memorial  Museum,  Exeter. — Until  a  few  months 
ago,  anyone  passing  along  High  Street  might  have  noticed  a 
stone  partially  sunk  in  the  ground  at  the  corner  of  Gandy 
Street,  still  showing,  in  spite  of  weathering  and  rough  usage, 
traces  of  a  characteristic  ornamentation  which  stamped  it  as  a 
relic  of  a  far  distant  period  in  the  history  of  the  city,  second 
only,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  the  tessellated  pavement  in  Water- 
beer  Street,  and  other  relics  of  the  Roman  occupation  preserved 
in  the  Museum. 

The  recorded  history  of  the  stone  is  disappointingly  incom- 
plete. Oliver,  in  his  History  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  p.  61, 
says: — "  Hoker  in  his  MS.  History,  records  that  'about  the 
end  of  November  1539,  one  of  the  my  die  arches  of  Exebridge  fell 
down,  and  was  now  buylded  by  Edward  Bridgeman,  then  warden 
of  Exebridge,  for  which  he  bought  great  store  of  stones  at 
St.  Nicholas'  late  dissolved ;  and  then  the  prophecie  was 
fulfilled,  which  was,  as  it  was  then  saide,  the  ryver  of  Exe 
should  run  under  St.  Nicholas  Church  !  "  We  suspect  the  cut 
stone  now  serving  for  a  kerb-stone  at  the  east  corner  of  Gandy 
Street,  and  evidently  the  shaft  of  an  ancient  cross,  was  among 
the  debris  of  this  purchase.  When  this  bridge  was  de- 
molished in  1778,  the  late  William  Nation,  Esq.,  bought  this 
remarkable  shaft  for  one  guinea,  and  fixed  it  against  the 
corner  of  his  house*  where  it  still  remains  undisturbed."  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Tapley-Soper  for  the  information  that 
Mr.  Nation  commenced  business  at  the  corner  of  Gandy  Street 
in  1822,  so  there  is  a  slight  discrepancy  here.  The  stone  as 
thus  placed  is  figured  by  Miss  Kate  Clarke  in  her  paper  on 
"The  Conventual  Houses  of  Exeter  and  the  Neighbourhood," 
in  Devon  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  3,  p.  135,  where  she  alludes 
to  it  as  "the  only  relic  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas." 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Karl  Cherry  for  an  alternative 
conjecture  as  to  the  early  history  of  this  interesting  cross- 
shaft,  and  he  kindly  permits  me  to  include  the  following  notes 
on  the  subject  in  my  paper. 

*  Apparently,  so  Mr.  Karl  Cherry  tells  me  on  the  authority  of  an  old 
inhabitant,  as  a  fender  to  protect  the  house  from  injury  by  the  sleds  on 
which  bales  of  woollen  goods  were  drawn  from  Gandy  Street  into  High 
Street.  Another  instance  of  the  scant  ceremony  with  which  historical 
relics  are  too  often  treated  by  succeeding  generations. 
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"  There  used  to  be  in  front  of  and  outside  the  old  West 
Gate  an  open  space.  This  was  known  as  the  West  Gate 
Quarter  (quatre,  or  four  ways).  A  similar  open  space  exists 
to-day  where  Rose  Barn  Lane  and  Mount  Pleasant  Road  (the 
old  'Ridgeway')  join  the  old  Tiverton  Road,  and  at  this  latter 
spot  there  stood  a  cross,  known  as  Scarlett's  Cross,  where  way- 
farers might  pray  before  entering  the  city.  Now,  in  ancient 
times,  a  similar  cross,  according  to  tradition,  stood  outside  the 
West  Gate,  in  the  centre  of  the  West  Gate  Quarter  (or 
Quatre).  In  this  case,  tradition  is  probably  right.  In  pre- 
Reformation  days  the  locality  would  almost  demand  such  a 
monument,  and  what  is  more,  the  name  of  the  cross  has  come 
down  to  us,  which  puts  the  matter  almost  beyond  doubt.  It 
was  called  Toisa's  Cross.  That  is  obviously  a  corruption — 
of  what,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say.  It  may  have  been 
Saint  Osyth's.  This  would  be  commonly  pronounced — as 
indeed  it  would  be  to-day,  in  spite  of  elementary  schools — 
Saint  Tosyth's.  Then  the  Puritans  came  along,  and  the  word 
Saint  is  dropped  as  being  a  mark  of  the  Scarlet  damsel,  and  our 
civic  fathers  in  the  present  enlightened  age  have  obliterated  the 
accursed  thing  from  our  street  names.  Hence  the  word  might 
easily  become  Tosis  or  Tosa's.  If  the  1  O  '  in  the  Saint's 
name  were  long,  it  was  probably  pronounced  1  Oi,'  as  she  was 
a  Mercian ;  in  the  vernacular  of  Staffordshire  the  *  O '  is  so 
pronounced  to  the  present — and  then  you  have  the  corruption 
complete — '  Toisi's  '  or  *  Toisa's.'  This  cross  was  probably 
thrown  down  during  the  Cromwellian  revolution,  and  nothing 
more  is  known  for  certain  regarding  its  fate.  Jenkins,  however, 
in  his  History  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  2nd  edition,  p.  401,  in  a  foot- 
note has  the  following,  in  which  I  have  italicised  two  very 
suggestive  words  : — *  At  the  head  of  one  of  the  piers  of  the  old 
Bridge  there  was  an  ancient  stone  cross,  curiously  diapered.  This 
cross  was  placed  as  a  cutwater  to  protect  the  pier,  and 
probably  might  have  been  placed  there  after  the  Reformation.' 
It  is  a  moral  certainty  that  no  cross  would  ever  have  been  put 
there  before  the  Reformation  !  and  I  think  we  may  take  it  as 
equally  certain  that  the  old  bridge  contained  no  other  stone 
« curiously  diapered:  But  that  is  the  very  phrase  that  exactly 
describes  the  shaft  in  the  Museum  ! 

"  Now  let  us  see  whether  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  the 
Museum  shaft  is  actually  the  shaft  of  a  cross  raised  on  the 
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river  bank  to  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  honour  of  St.  Osyth 
in  British  Exeter  on  a  spot  immediately  in  front  of  the  place 
where  afterwards  the  old  West  Gate  was  destined  to  stand. 
Let  us  suppose  that  these  early  Christians  did  desire  to  raise 
such  a  cross  on  the  West  side  of  the  town — where  would  they 
put  it  ?  Certainly  at  that  point  where  travellers  were  wont  to 
arrive  and  depart.  Where  was  this  ?  At  the  point  where  the 
primitive  ferry  landed  and  departed.  And  where  was  that  ? 
Good  old  Gervase,  the  builder  of  the  old  Exe  Bridge,  wrote 
that  he  was  moved  by  the  fact  that  from  time  immemorial 
many  lives  had  been  lost  at  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  it  was 
here  he  built  his  bridge. 

"  Our  Celtic  cross,  now  grown  tolerably  old,  had  the  West 
Gate  behind  it  and  the  bridge  in  front  of  it.  Such  a  cross 
would  be  dedicated  to  a  Celtic  Saint,  and  would  be  adorned 
with  Celtic  ornament.  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should  not 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  curiously  named  Toisa's  Cross 
which  was  pulled  down,  probably  in  Cromwellian  times,  and 
utilised  as  a  cutwater  to  a  damaged  pier,  until  removed  and 
placed  at  the  corner  of  Gandy  Street." 

After  enduring  the  neglect  of  centuries,  the  stone  was 
removed  to  the  Museum  for  permanent  preservation  in  1910. 
Considerable  curiosity  was  felt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  shaft 
which  might  lie  underground  and  the  state  of  preservation  of 
the  ornamentation  upon  the  hidden  surfaces.  A  comparison 
of  Miss  Clarke's  photograph  with  those  which  I  have  taken  to 
illustrate  the  present  article  will  clearly  show  how  great  has 
been  the  gain,  for  not  only  has  the  length  of  the  shaft  been 
doubled,  but  the  ornamentation  revealed  has  suffered  to  a  sur- 
prisingly slight  degree  from  the  ravages  of  time. 

The  shaft,  as  it  stands  at  present  upon  a  base  recently 
provided,  measures  5ft.  6in.  in  height  and  tapers  slightly 
from  base  to  summit.  It  is  of  granite,  quadrangular  in  section, 
and  each  of  the  principal  faces  has  a  width  of  i6in.  at  the  base 
and  14m.  at  the  summit,  the  corresponding  measurements 
of  the  narrower  faces  being  i2in.  and  ioin.  Each  of  the  faces 
is  decorated  with  interlacing  or  fretwork  patterns  of  the  type 
so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  Celtic  manuscripts 
and  metal  work,  an  art  which  was  later  applied  to  the  decora- 
tion of  stonework,  reaching  its  culminating  point  in  this 
direction  from  the  9th  to  the  nth  century,  in  the  elaborately 
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sculptured  monuments  of  N.E.  Scotland.  The  Exeter  stone, 
though  insignificant  when  compared  with  these,  illustrates 
the  way  in  which  the  designers  of  the  period  treated  their 
spaces,  sometimes  filling  them  with  continuous  patterns,  at 
others  dividing  them  into  more  or  less  distinct  panels  in  which 
the  patterns  are  either  repeated  or  changed  at  intervals.  In 
the  present  instance,  there  is  an  absence  of  any  continuous 
pattern  in  the  design,  but  fig.  4  is  a  good  example  of  an  inter- 
laced pattern  regularly  repeated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fourth  space  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  where  a  break  occurs 
and  a  shallow  hole  has  been  made  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
vacant  space.  In  figs.  2  and  3  we  have  examples  of  repeating 
fretwork  patterns  within  rectangular  borders.  Fig.  1  shows  a 
combination  of  interlacing  and  fretwork  patterns  on  the  same 
face. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  other  Devonshire  examples 
of  sculptured  stones  showing  this  characteristic  ornamenta- 
tion are  the  fine  font  at  Dolton,  made  from  parts  of 
either  one  or  two  early  cross-shafts;  and  the  "  Cope- 
lanstan "  or  Coplestone  Cross  standing  on  the  extreme 
border  of  the  parish  of  Crediton.  A  description  of  the 
latter  by  Mr.  R.  J.  King,  who,  by  the  way,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Exeter  cross,  will 
be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  vol.  8, 
page  351.  The  illustrations  are  from  careful  drawings  made 
by  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  and  show  that  the  only  detail  common 
to  both  crosses  occurs  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  "  Copelanstan  " 
where,  in  the  lower  third  of  the  shaft,  is  a  design,  twice 
repeated,  somewhat  resembling  a  S.  Andrew's  cross  with  the 
extremities  of  the  arms  bent  at  right  angles.  An  identical 
pattern,  as  well  as  a  modification  of  it,  can  be  seen  in  fig.  1 
of  the  Exeter  cross.  The  rest  of  the  ornamentation  of  the 
"  Copelanstan  "  is  much  more  elaborate,  and  includes  a  rudely 
sculptured  equestrian  figure,  and  what  is  apparently  intended 
for  a  representation  of  The  Visitation. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  trace  remains  of  the 
cross  which  once  surmounted  our  Exeter  shaft.  Whether  this 
resembled  the  simple  form  of  the  Llanbadarn  Vawr  cross 
figured  by  Westwood  in  his  Lapidarium  Walliae,  plate  70, 
or  was  of  a  more  elaborate  type,  must  remain  a  matter  for 
conjecture.    We  can  at  any  rate  feel  thankful  that  we  are 
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fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  substantial  fragment  of  the  only 
Celtic  monument  recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  city.. 

F.  R.  Rowley. 

42.  Joanna  Southcott  (II.,  p.  241,  par.  196). — The  state- 
ments made  by  your  contributor,  Rev.  F.  B.  Dickinson,  in  his 
Note  on  the  above  character  of  her  "  Passports  to  Heaven," 
are  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  facts,  if  the  writings 
of  Joanna  herself  may  be  considered  as  evidence.  The 
circumstances  of  her  Life  as  related  by  Mr.  Dickinson 
agree  in  detail  and  sequence  with  those  of  a  more  recent 
work  by  Rev.  S.  Baring- Gould  {Devonshire  Characters,  1909); 
and  there  appears  little  doubt,  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
the  language,  that  both  parties  derived  much  of  their 
information  from  the  same  source,  namely  Letters  from 
England  by  Don  Manuel  Alvarez  Espriella — Robert  Southey 
(5th  Edition,  1814).  As  this  work  was  published  before 
the  death  of  Joanna  Southcott,  Dr.  Reece's  Correct 
Statement  of  ....  the  last  illness  and  death  of  Mrs. 
Southcott  (18 1 5),  has  apparently  provided  the  additional 
material. 

The  following  remarks  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Dickinson's 
note,  applying  equally  to  the  work  of  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould 
and  that  of  Southey,  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  : — 
The  words  in  italics  are  Mr.  Dickinson's. 

(1).    Joanna    was    a    native    of  Gittisham  

She  was  of  humble  but  respectable  origin.  Joanna's  version 
of  her  ancestry  and  place  of  birth  is  to  be  found  in  her 
Second  Book  of  Wonders ,  pp.  91-102.  "  From  what 
I  have  heard  my  father  and  mother  say,"  she  tells  us, 
her  great-grandfather  owned  lands  in  Hertfordshire,  which 
had  been  in  the  family  for  seven  generations.  His  brother 
was  a  man  of  "great  property  and  no  family,"  settled 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  "  richest  man  in  the  place." 
Her  grandfather,  who  was  heir  to  the  Hertfordshire  estate 
and  had  expectation  of  his  uncle's  wealth,  married  a 
"  Miss  Mauditt  of  moderate  fortune."  He  lived  at  Topsham, 
Devon,  and  had  two  sons,  William  and  John.  He  was, 
however,  drowned  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle  in  Pennsylvania. 
His  widow  married  soon  afterwards  a  Mr.  Mills,  who 
squandered  her  fortune  and  left  the  family  without  means. 
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William,  the  eldest  son,  was  Joanna's  father,  and  owing  to 
his  own  neglect  or  that  of  his  mother,  did  not  inherit  the 
Hertfordshire  property,  although  his  attorney  told  him  he 
would  prove  his  title  without  difficulty.  He  preferred  to  rely 
on  his  own  industry,  and  rented  a  farm  near  Exmouth. 
Joanna  relates  that  "he  was  the  first  of  the  family  who 
ever  knew  what  it  was  to  work."  He  left  the  neighbourhood 
of  Exmouth  after  seven  years,  and  took  a  farm  at  Tarford, 
where  Joanna  was  born,  shortly  afterwards  moving  to 
Gittisham,  where  he  lived  eighteen  years,  when  his  wife 
died.  He  sustained  many  losses  and  misfortunes,  eventually 
coming  to  the  greatest  poverty.  Joanna  left  home  for 
domestic  service.  She  tells  us  (Little  Flock  of  Sheep,  p.  25  J 
she  did  her  utmost  for  her  father  and  "  supported  him  with 
her  last  penny." 

(2)  .  She  began  .  .  .  to  "  seal  up "  her  writings,  using 
an  oval  seal  .  .  .  which  bore  two  stars  and  the  initials 
"7.5."  In  the  Answer  of  the  Lord  to  the  Powers  of  Darkness, 
p.  67,  Joanna  says  she  was  commanded  to  make  the 
impression  of  the  seal  in  wax  in  each  copy  of  this  book, 
and  it  appears  on  p.  92  in  all  first  editions.  There  was 
a  second  edition  (1813),  and  the  impression  is  not  in 
all  copies  of  this  edition,  but  the  initials  are  printed.  The 
most  casual  reader  could  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  letters 
are  "  I.C." 

(3)  .  She  began  " sealing  the  faithful,"  issuing  "certificates 
for  the  millennium"  .  .  .  so-called  Passports.  In  her 
book  Caution  and  Instructions  to  the  Sealed,  p.  6,  Joanna 
writes  : — 

"They  (the  sealed)  must  strive  to  make  their  calling  and  election 
sure,  as  they  are  not  all  of  Israel  that  are  in  Israel  ;  neither  are  they 
all  sealed  in  faith  that  are  sealed  in  names  ;  and  those  that  are  sealed 
in  unbelief  and  have  departed  from  the  faith  cannot  be  called  of  the 
sealed  number,  .  .  .  The  sealing  hath  already  gone  out  like  the  net 
cast  into  the  sea.  gathering  good  and  bad." 

In  The  Long-wished -for  Revolution,  p.  25,  she  writes : — 
"  But  as  to  the  sealed  number,  to  say  they  will  all  live  to  enjoy  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  below,  it  never  was  so  said  in  my  writings." 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  seals  were  not  intended  as 
"Certificates  for  the  Millennium,"  or  "  Passports  to  Heaven." 

(4)  .    She  is  said  to  have  sold  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
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of  them,  some  at  12s.,  but  most  of  them  at  a  guinea.  The  seals 
had  not  been  issued  many  months  before  Joanna  published 
her  Second  Book  of  Visions  (August,  1803),  containing  the 
following  announcement,  p.  63  : — 

"Joanna's  Answer  to  the  False  Reports  concerning  the 
Sealing  of  the  People, 

As  some  say  I  have  one  guinea  for  a  seal  and  others  say  that  I  have 
five  guineas  for  it,  and  the  same  report  they  have  spread  about  my  friends, 
that  they  have  taken  money  also  ;  and  several  have  declared  that  they 
wished  to  have  signed  for  the  destruction  of  Satan  and  for  the  coming  of 
Christ's  glorious  and  peaceable  kingdom  to  be  established,  but  could  not 
afford  so  much  money,  I  now  answer  to  all.  I  never  took  one  penny  for 
sealing  people  in  my  life,  neither  have  any  of  my  friends.  Such  an  idea 
never  entered  my  thoughts,  heart  or  mind,  or  the  thoughts,  heart  or 
mind  of  any  who  are  joined  with  me.  .  ,  .  This  seal  is  given  without 
money  and  without  price." 

Comparatively  few  people  received  seals  prior  to  the 
publication  of  this  book,  which  had  a  large  circulation  (two 
editions).  It  is  improbable  in  the  face  of  such  a  declaration 
that  the  sale  could  have  continued,  if  ever  commenced.  Dr. 
Reece  was  of  opinion  that  the  seal  was  not  sold,  and  states  the 
imputation  was  stoutly  denied  by  Joanna's  friends.  The  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography  (1909)  states,  "She  was  falsely 
accused  of  selling  these  seals,  of  which  10,000  had  been  applied 
for  by  the  beginning  of  1805." 

(5).  Until  a  woman  named  Mary  Bateman,  to  whom  she  had 
sold  one,  was  hanged  at  York  in  1809. 

The  Rev.  T.  P.  Foley,  in  his  Epistle  .  ...  to  the  Revds. 
the  V ice-Chancellors  of  Cambridge  &>  Oxford.  (1803),  p.  17, 
informs  them  that  those  who  signed  for  the  establishment  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  were  entitled  to  a  sealed  letter  containing 
these  words,  "The  seal  of  the  Lord,  the  Elect,  Precious 
Man's  Redemption,  to  inherit  the  Tree  of  Life,  to  be  made 
Heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Jesus  Christ. — Signed 
Joanna  Southcott."  There  appears  to  have  been  three  dis- 
tinct occasions  on  which  signatures  were  invited,  entitling  those 
who  signed  to  a  seal.  The  first  was  in  1803,  and  Joanna, 
writing  in  the  following  year,  said,  "There  are  now  8,144 
whose  names  stand  for  Satan's  destruction  ....  and  some 
lists  are  not  yet  gathered  in."  The  second  ended  on  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  1808,  when  the  number  was  5,971  (P,  Pullen's 
Index,  1815),  and,  according  to  this  authority,  "upwards  of 
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6,400  have  given  in  their  names  since  that  date"  (p.  170); 
this  being  the  third  <k  sealing."  It  does  not,  therefore, 
appear  that  Mary  Bateman,  who  was  hanged  in  1809,  had 
much  effect  on  the  practice.  Concerning  this  woman,  Joanna 
writes : — 

"  I  never  wrote  any  letter  to  Mary  Bateman  or  received  one  from  her, 
neither  did  she  ever  send  to  London  for  books  or  seals  (as  was  asserted) 
to  my  knowledge,  nor  did  I  ever  know  she  had  a  seal  until  after  she  was 
in  prison,  when  I  was  informed  she  got  a  seal  under  pretence  of  reform- 
ing her  life." 

(6)  .  She  (Joanna)  died  of  Dropsy.  The  suggestion  of 
dropsy  seems  to  have  been  first  broached  by  the  Editor  of  the 
"Council  of  Ten"  (1823),  to  whom  Miss  Townley  made 
reply,  published  in  pamphlet  form  : — "  Many  invented  reports 
as  to  the  death  of  Joanna  have  been  circulated  in  various 
publications,  but  the  one  given  by  you  in  p.  368,  as  being 
caused  by  dropsy  is  new  to  me."  (Letter  from  Jane  Townley 
to  the  Editor,  etc.,  third  Edition,  1823.  p.  9).  At  the 
autopsy  of  Joanna  Southcott,  fifteen  medical  men  testified 
that  there  was  "  no  part  exhibiting  any  visible  appearance 
of  disease  sufficient  to  have  occasioned  her  death." — Bell's 
Weekly  Messenger,  January  1st,  181 5. 

(7)  .  Her  tombstone  was  shattered  by  the  great  gunpowder 
explosion  on  the  Regent's  Park  Canal  in  1874.  This  statement 
is  also  contained  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
I  visited  the  grave  in  the  burial  ground  at  St.  John's 
Wood  during  last  summer.  The  stone,  railings,  and  slab 
were  in  good  condition,  having  been  renovated,  not  many 
years  ago,  by  order  of  a  Mr.  Haechler,  of  Paddington.  The 
Cemetery-keeper  assured  me  that  it  had  not  been  injured  by 
the  explosion. 

(8)  .  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  some  do  not  even  to  this 
day  survive  who  have  faith  in  her  pretensions.  Even  in  Devon- 
shire superstitions  die  hard !  There  exist  at  least  three 
main  divisions  of  believers  in  the  mission  of  Joanna 
Southcott, — The  Old  Southcottians,  The  Christian  Israelites, 
and  the  New  and  Latter  House  of  Israel,  the  third  being  the 
largest  in  number  of  Members.  It  is  not  possible  to  arrive 
at  exact  figures,  but  a  thousand  would  be  a  low  estimate. 

(9)  .  Joanna  was,  no  doubt,  an  ignorant  unlearned  fanatic 
at    best.     Joanna    possessed    a  knowledge    of   the  Bible 
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which  goes  far  to  clear  her  of  the  accusation  of  ignorance. 
She  was  certainly  unlettered,  and  could  not  write  legibly, — 
very  few  have  been  able  to  decipher  her  writing,  but  the 
characters  are  evident  when  pointed  out  by  one  who  is  able  to 
read  them.  Southey  remarks  that  she  was  too  ignorant  not  to 
have  been  original.  This  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
genuineness.  Her  works  certainly  show  a  knowledge  of  char- 
acter and  intelligence  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  describes  her  as  a  fanatic, 
but  says  "  Except  for  a  mild  universalism,  her  own  theology 
was  orthodox."  Charles  Lane. 

43.  Waddeton  Court  Chapel  (Vol.  VI.,  par.  134, 
p.  147.) — Mr.  E.  Windeatt  states,  on  the  strength  of  Col. 
Vivian's  Visitation  of  Devon,  that  Martin  Fisacre  married  Agnes 
Speke,  "whose  daughter  Jone  married  John  Holway,  of 
Wadeton,  temp.  Edw.  III."  This  statement  seems  a  little 
puzzling  if  the  dates  are  looked  at.  For  Martin  de  Fisacre 
was  in  possession  of  Wadeton  in  1243  [Testa  de  Nevil,  1263,  p. 
192b).  In  1285  Giles  de  Fishacre  had  succeeded  him  and  grant- 
ed out  the  manor  to  Ralf  de  Dodescumb  as  tenant  (Fetid.  Aids, 
317).  Giles  was  again  in  possession  in  1303  {Feud.  Aids,  348), 
and  was  succeeded  by  William  de  Fishacre,  in  whose  time  on 
12  Nov.,  1323,  the  examination  of  witnesses  took  place  with  a 
view  to  shewing  that  the  owners  of  the  estate  had  the  right 
to  receive  the  Sacraments  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Michael  of 
Wadetone  (Grandison  Reg.,  1535).  Then  in  1346,  Cecilia  de 
Dodescumb  was  again  tenant  (Feud.  Aids,  391),  but  in  1428 
it  seems  to  have  escheated  to  the  bishop,  who  then  held  "  one 
fee  in  Allebourne  and  Wadeton,  which  his  predecessors  in  title 
held  from  of  old  in  free  alms"  (Fetid.  Aids,  444).  The 
Holways,  therefore,  cannot  have  become  possessed  of  it  until 
after  1428.    How  and  when  did  they  acquire  it? 

'%^c  p  11  1 '  Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

44.  Letter  from  Plimouth,  1649. — At  the  end  of  William 
Bartlet's  Soveraigne  Balsome,  published  in  1649,  I  find  A  true 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Plimouth  February  the  12,  Relating  the 
manner  of  God's  working  upon  one  that  had  cast  off  the  use  of  Duties 
and  Ordinances,  sent  by  an  approved  and  known  godly  man  that  was 
an  Eye-witnesse.    This  relates  a  little  episode  of  passion  and 
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ecstaticism  that  befell  "  one  Nicholas  Earle,  a  shoomaker, 
sometimes  of  Totnes  and  now  a  souldier  in  the  Foot." 

The  letter  has  the  initials  M.  P.  at  the  end  and  I  am  anxious 
to  know  whom  the  writer  may  have  been. 

Was  it  Mathew  Pemberton,  Rector  of  Clayhidon  and  after- 
wards of  Marlborough,  or  was  it  one  Mr.  —  Porter  who  was 
at  Plymouth  in  the  Revd.  George  Hughes'  time  (see  Palmer's 
Calamfs  Nonconformist's  Memorial  (1802),  II.,  p.  57).  Elx. 

45.  Richard  Farrant  (VII.,  p.  23,  par.  6). — M.  I., 
Musbury  Church  (from  Mr.  Incledon's  MSS.)  :  Here  lieth 
the  body  of  Richard  Farrand,  minister,  who  died  .  .  • 
1680.  A.  J.  P.  S. 

46.  Richard  Farrant,  the  Puritan  "  Rector  "  of 
Musbury  (VII.,  p.  23,  par.  6). — Professor  Lyon  Turner  in 
Original  Records  of  Early  Nonconformity  under  Persecution  and 
Indulgence,  Fisher  Unwin,  191 1,  gives  the  Episcopal  Returns 
of  Nonconformists.  "  Nonconformist  ejected  Ministers, 
Musbury,  Mr.  Rich.  Farrand  thence  ejected."  And  under 
"  Honyton  Deanery,  Mr.  Richard  Farrand,  sometymes  minr. 
of  Musbury,  now  living  in  Musbury."  The  episcopal  return 
of  1669,  "  Conventicles "  gives  Crewkerne  Deanery  "  a 
Conventicle  at  Winsham."  At  the  house  of  Henry  Henley, 
Esq.,  and  John  Bennett  "  one  of  the  Preachers  was  Mr.  — 
Farrant."  Under  Charles  II.  Indulgence,  1672,  a  Licence 
was  granted  for  "  Rich.  Farrand  to  be  a  Pr.  Teacher  in  his 
howse,  at  Musberry,  Devon."  «'  Like  for  howse  of  Rich. 
Farrand  at  Musbury,  Devon."  Edward  Windeatt. 

47.  Dr.  William  Oliver,  of  Bath  (VI.,  p.  254,  par.  228). 
— There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  connecting  this  distin- 
guished Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  with  the  Oliver  family 
of  Bristol  unless  the  latter  was  of  Cornish  origin  and  hailed 
originally  from  the  hundred  of  Kerrier.  As  early  as  1522 
there  was  a  William  Olyver  in  the  parish  of  Constantine  (see 
Subsidy  Rolls,  etc.,  of  the  Parish  of  Constantine,  published  by  the 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Record  Society).  In  1630  there  is 
recorded  at  Wendron  the  marriage  of  one  William  Oliver  and 
Jane  Bartle,  and  in  1599  an  Oliver  marriage  is  recorded  at 
Ludgvan,  the  parish  wherein  Dr.  Oliver  was  baptised  on  the 
27th  August,  1695.  The  family  of  Oliver  is  of  long  standing 
in  the  county  and  as  far  back  as  1468  we  have  one  Richard 
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Olyver,  Rector  of  Minster,  he  having  been  a  scholar  of 
Exeter  College  in  1452. 

The  early  registers  of  Sithney  are  lost  and  hence  earlier 
family  particulars,  together  with  the  date  of  John  Oliver's 
marriage  with  Honor,  the  alleged  heiress  of  Trevarno,  are 
unknown.  The  will  of  his  brother  William,  the  ejected 
minister  of  Launceston,  who  died  in  1681,  might  yield  some 
information  of  use  to  Mrs.  Elsie  Oliver.  It  is  probably  at 
Exeter. 

There  was  another  William  Oliver  (1659-1716),  also  a 
member  of  the  Trevarno  family  of  Olivers,  who,  like  the  one 
above  mentioned,  was  an  m.d.  and  a  f.r.s.,  and  wrote  disserta- 
tions and  essays  on  the  waters  of  Bath.  His  parentage  is 
unknown,  but  he  was  possibly  an  uncle  of  the  later  William. 

J.  Hambley  Rowe. 

48.  Luke  of  Penzance. — Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
D.  &*  C.  N '.  &°  Q.  furnish  any  particulars  as  to  the  genealogy 
of  this  family  in  the  period  1600-1648.  I  have  the  rest  of  the 
genealogy,  1648- 1829.  Was  William  Luke,  whose  son  Stephen 
was  baptised  at  Madron,  5  Novr.  1648,  son  of  Robert  Luke 
Alderman  at  the  Incorporation  of  Penzance  in  1614  ? 

W.  M.  Batten. 

49.  Plymouth. — To  Edward  North  (Court  of  Aug- 
mentation Bundle  31/54).  Moste  humblie  complayning 
sheweth  unto  yor  right  Worshipfull  Mastership  yor  Dayley 
and  poore  Orators  the  Maior  of  the  toun  of  Plymmouth 
in  the  Countie  of  Devon  and  also  all  the  rest  of  the 
inhabituntes  wh  in  ye  parish  of  Plymmouth  That  where 
ye  said  parish  is  a  great  parish  wyth  in  ye  whych  there 
are  to  ye  nombre  of  xxvc  Houseling  people  at  ye  lest 
some  of  them  dwelling  greatlie  distant  from  thothers  and 
diverse  of  them  dwelling  the  distance  of  iii  myles  from  the 
said  parish  ;Church  wch  is  situat  wthin  ye  said  toune  in 
which  said  parish  there  hath  ben  ever  Heretofore  by  all 
the  tyme  of  ye  remembrance  of  man  besides  the  Vicar  of 
the  said  parish  Church  or  His  Curat  ii  Chaunterie  prestes 
continuallie  residente  and  abiding  within  ye  said  toune  and 
parish  wch  had  Competent  Lyvinges  of  there  ii  Chaunteries 
founded  in  the  said  toune  of  wch  said  iii  prestes  the  Vicar 
or  his  Curat  or  Deputie  for  the  space  of  these  vij  yeres 
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now  past  by  thordre  and  appointment  of  the  Maire  & 
other  of  the  discretest  of  the  said  toune  and  parish  hath 
ben  chardged  to  ye  administration  and  preachyng  of  the 
Worde  of  God  to  ye  parishioners  of  the  said  parish  which 
he  doth  iiij  tymes  in  the  Weke  contenuallie  that  is  to  saie 
Sondaie  Mondaie  Wednesdaie  and  fradaye  And  because 
the  said  Curat  might  attend  his  said  Charge  and  gyve  his 
hole  diligence  therunto  the  said  Maire  and  other  of  ye 
discretest  of  the  said  parish  Have  appointed  thother  ij 
prestes  tattend  to  ye  ministrations  of  the  Sacramentes  and 
Sacramentalles  at  all  tymes  necessarie  which  chardge  is 
divided  between  the  said  ij  Chaunterie  prestes  that  is  to 
saie  thone  of  ye  said  two  Chaunterie  prestes  is  appointed 
to  ye  Baptisme  and  cristening  of  children  and  purifications 
and  thother  to  ye  Visitation  of  the  Sicke  and  buriall  of 
the  dead  wch  said  iij  in  their  particular  chardges  committed 
unto  theim  as  is  aforesaid  are  greatlie  busied  contenuallie 
so  that  ye  ij  prestes  attendent  to  ye  ministrations  of  the 
Sacramentes  and  Sacramentalles  as  is  aforesaid  at  some 
times  can  in  no  wise  suffice  to  ye  dispatch  of  their  chardge 
and  busynes  without  some  other  Helpe  at  wch  said  tymes 
the  said  toune  and  parish  being  so  Hudge  and  Large  in 
nombre  and  distance  are  constrayned  to  procure  of  their  own 
chardges  other  prestes  to  Helpe  the  said  ij  prestes  as 
necessate  at  many  tymes  requireth  And  one  Payne  Vicar 
of  the  said  parish  hath  of  Late  at  Let  his  Vicarage  to 
Ferme  to  one  Anthonie  Marler  of  London  Gentleman  for  the 
terme  of  lx  yeres  Who  Hath  the  same  Leasse  also  ratified  & 
confirmed  by  the  Kinges  Majestie  that  Last  died  patron  of  the 
said  Vicarage  and  also  by  thordinarie  [sic]  the  Bisshop  of 
Exeter  ordinarie  of  the  same  place  by  reason  whereof  the 
leasse  must  nedes  Have  His  continuaunce  to  thende  of  the 
said  terme  by  thordre  of  the  Lawes  And  wch  said  Vicar 
hath  not  sithens  his  said  demise  ben  commorant  or  resident 
wthin  the  said  parish  neither  entendeth  to  come  there  here- 
after neither  is  it  certairnlie  Knowen  where  ye  said  Vicar 
is  become  by  reason  wherof  the  parishioners  of  the  said 
parish  are  not  like  to  have  anything  of  the  Dutie  of  the 
said  Vicar  concerning  the  dischardge  of  his  cure  there  by 
him  supplied  So  it  is  and  it  maie  please  yor  said  good 
Mastership  y*  by  vertue  of  ye  late  Acte  of  Parliament  the 
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said  ij  Chaunteries  be  now  in  the  Kinges  Majesties  Handes 
and  His  Highnes  is  in  actuall  and  reall  possession  of  the 
said  Chaunteries  and  of  the  Lands  and  tentes  belonging  to 
ye  same  So  yl  now  to  serve  the  said  parish  and  to  doe 
all  y*  busynes  &  chardges  afForesaid  there  is  but  only  the 
curat  of  ye  Vicar  who  is  not  nor  by  any  possiblite  can  be 
able  to  serve  the  said  cure  neither  to  doe  thone  Half  of 
the  busynes  that  belongth  to  ye  Same  In  consideration 
wherof  and  for  so  moch  as  it  appeareth  by  the  said  Acte 
wherbie  Chaunteries  are  gyven  to  ye  Kinges  Highnes  yn 
tounes  and  great  parishes  shulde  be  provided  for  that  there 
might  be  a  nombre  of  prestes  and  lyvinges  established  for 
to  serve  and  discharge  ye  cure  .  .  .  (illegible)  Maie  it  please 
yor  good  Mastership  the  premisses  tenderly  considered  to 
take  soch-ordre  that  there  be  ij  prestes  resident  and  abiding 
in  ye  said  tdune  forever  over  and  besides  the  Curat  And 
that  Lands  apperteyning  to  the  said  ij  Chaunteries  or  some 
other  maie  be  appointed  .  .  .  (illegible)  And  yor  said  orators 
shall  dulie  praie  &c  &c  E.  H.  Fairbrother. 

50.  Joseph  Quash. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
any  information  about  Mr.  Joseph  Quash,  who  is  alleged  to 
have  been  Receiver-General  for  County  Devon,  and  appears — 
from  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  I  have  of  his — to  have 
been  generally  mixed  up  in  financial  matters  in  the  City  of 
Exeter  between  the  years  1710  and  171 2. 

I  believe  a  corruption  of  this  name  is  Quosh  or  Coish. 

Amongst  his  clients  appear  nearly  all  well-known  Devon 
landowners  of  this  period.  Any  information  with  regard  to 
him  or  his  family  would  be  much  appreciated. 

His  arms  as  represented  on  a  seal  attached  to  his  letters 
are  tricked  as  follows: — " Arg.,  on  a  fesse  sable,  thereon  three 
escallops,  or,  in  chief  a  lion  passant  of  the  second. ," 

H.  Wilson  Holman. 

51.  Deeds  of  Cadhay,  Ottery  St.  Mary. — An  abstract 
of  a  number  of  deeds  relating  to  Cadhay,  in  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
was  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1862  (I.,  pp.  64-67), 
the  initials  of  trie  contributor  being  "  G.  H.  D."  Does  any- 
one know  the  present  whereabouts  of  these  deeds?  As  I  am 
engaged  upon  a  history  of  Ottery  I  should  like  very  much  to 
consult  the  originals.  F.  Rose-Troup. 
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\  52.    Batten  Family  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. — Was 

the  family  of  Batten,  of  North  Hill,  near  Launceston,  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Battens  of  Dursland,  North  Devon  ? 

The  arms  of  both  these  families  were  "  Argent,  a  chevron 
sable  between  three  battleaxes  azure." 

Jane,  heiress  of  the  Battens,  of  North  Hill,  died  7  January 
1 601,  having  married  Thomas  Vincent,who  died  29  March,  1606 
and  left  issue  by  him  15  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  John 
Vincent,  born  1591.  Can  any  reader  give  the  ancestry  of  this 
Jane  (nee  Batten)  ? 

The  family  of  Batten  of  Penzance,  resident  there  since 
about  a.d.  1600  is  said  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  North 
Hill  family,  and  is  mentioned  in  Boase  and  Courtenay's 
Bibliotheca  Cornubiensis.  William  Maxwell  Batten. 

53.  Treven  in  Milton  Abbot  (Vol.  VI.,  par.  55,  p. 
69.) — Mr.  Holman  quotes  a  deed  of  the  year  1585  conveying 
rents,  revisions,  etc.,  in  Treven,  in  Milton  Abbot,  to  Richard 
Edgecombe,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  I  should  like  to  ask,  as 
I  do  not  find  the  name  on  the  map,  whether  this  may  not 
be  the  hamlets  now  called  Higher  and  Lower  Edgecombe. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Holman  or  someone  else  may  be  able  to  inform 
me.  Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

54.  Stoke  Gabrtel  Register  of  Baptisms,  Mar- 
riages and  Burials. — In  the  Burial  section  of  this  Register, 
at  intervals,  between  the  years  171 1  and  1760,  a  number 
of  entries  have  "  S.P."  and  "  S.Pd",  "CP."  or  C.Pd" 
after  them.  Can  any  reader  explain  what  these  letters  refer 
to  ?  Have  they  anything  to  do  with  the  certificates  of  "  Burial 
in  Woollen,"  which  was  made  compulsory  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  came  into  force  in  1679  ?  If  so,  why 
were  exceptions  made,  which  appears  to  be  the  case,  as  the 
letters  do  not  appear  after  all  the  entries  ?  S. 

55.  Neck's  History  of  Exeter. — In  Merewether 
and  Stephens'  History  of  the  Boroughs  and  Municipal  Corporations 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  VI.,  p.  343,  is  a  reference  to  Neck's 
History  of  Exeter.  The  list  of  authors  cited  affords  no 
further  clue  to  the  identification  of  this  work.  Can 
any  reader  of  D.  &>  C.  N.  S*  Q.  give  me  any  particulars 
concerning  it.  M. 
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56.  Plymouth  Plan. — In  the  collection  of  maps  at  the 
Exeter  Public  Library  is  a  "  Plan  of  the  town  and  citadel 
of  Plymouth,"  which  was  apparently  published  in  the  London 
Magazine.  Can  any  reader  of  D.  &>  C.  N.  &>  Q.  say  in  what 
year  this  map  was  printed  in  that  periodical  ?  E.  M. 

57.  The  Ancestry  of  John  Keats. — Has  anything 
come  to  light  concerning  John  Keat's  paternal  ancestry  of 
a  more  definite  character  than  the  family  tradition  of  his 
father  being  a  west  countryman  ?  One  authority  speaks  a 
little  less  indefinitely  of  a  "  Devonian  or  Cornish  origin  "  for 
Thomas  Keats.  Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  dealing  with  the 
Keates  of  Bishop's  Nympton  in  Devon,  says  that  they  sprang 
from  the  Keates  of  Cheadle,  though  there  was  a  family  of 
Keates  indigenous  to  Devon.         J.  Hambley  Rowe,  m.b. 

58.  The  Devonian  Year  Book,  1912. — We  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  R.  Pearse  Chope,  the  Editor,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  this  volume,  which  maintains  the  high  excellence  of 
the  two  previous  issues.  In  the  report  of  the  "  Year's  Work," 
the  London  Devonian  Association  records,  with  deep  regret, 
the  ioss  it  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Lord  Northcote,  its 
late  President.  In  having  secured  Lord  Halsbury,  as  his 
successor,  the  Association  is  to  be  congratulated.  We  also 
notice  that  the  objects  of  the  Association  have  been 
extended  : — "  (a)  To  encourage  the  spirit  of  local  patriotism, 
'  that  righteous  and  God-given  feeling,  which  is  the  root  of 
all  true  patriotism,  valour,  civilization ' — the  spirit  that 
animated  the  great  Devonian  heroes  who  defeated  the 
Spanish  Armada,  and  laid  foundations  of  the  British  Empire 
and  (b),  to  form  a  central  organization  in  London  to  promote 
Devonian  interests  and  to  keep  Devonians  throughout  the 
world  in  communication  with  their  fellows  at  home  and 
abroad." 

Also,  under  a  new  regulation,  all  Devonians  by  birth, 
marriage  or  descent,  resident  in  any  part  of  the  world  (except 
London  and  district  where  ordinary  membership  subscriptions 
are  payable)  are  now  eligible  to  become  associates. 

Among  the  other  contents  of  the  volume  are  reports  of  the 
First  Annual  Dinner,  and  of  the  result  of  a  fund  raised  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
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through  the  Brixham  Fleet  Disaster  on  the  16th  December, 
1910. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Association  also  opened  a 
subscription  list  to  assist  Capt.  Scott,  r.n.,  in  his  quest  for  the 
South  Pole.  This  fund  now  amounts  to  ^222  12s.  and 
further  contributions  are  invited  by  the  Committee,  as  funds 
are  still  urgently  required  for  the  needs  of  the  British  Antarctic 
Expedition.  Colonel  E.  T.  Clifford,  v.d.,  contributes  a  paper 
on  "  The  Federation  of  Devonian  Associations  "  in  which  he 
advocates  "  (1)  A  Central  Federation  of  Devonian  Associa- 
tions, (2)  an  Anniversary — Armada  Day  (say  31st  July),  on 
which  all  Devonian  Associations  might  meet,  and  be  invited 
to  send  messages  or  wreaths  in  honour  cf  Drake  and  other 
heroes  of  that  day  ;  (3)  the  Devonian  Year  Book  in  which 
every  Devonian  Association  should  have  a  record  of  its 
officers  and  its  meetings ;  (4)  a  Song — "  Drake's  Drum  "  (a 
copy  of  which  is  given  in  the  volume)  to  be  sung  on  Armada 
Day  celebrations ;  (5)  the  erection  of  a  public  Memorial 
Statue  to  Drake  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  for  which  he 
strove  not  in  vain." 

The  literary  portion  of  the  volume  is  of  high  merit. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Gifford  family,  followed 
by  a  second  instalment  of  the  "  Worthies  of  Devon  "  ;  the 
report  of  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  "  Eden  Phillpotts,  Poet 
and  Novelist,"  to  which  is  appended  a  useful  bibliography  of 
that  author,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright  of  Plymouth;  and 
another  of  a  Lecture  by  Dr.  E.  A.  S.  Elliot,  in  that  writer's 
facile  style,  on  the  "  Coasts  and  Forests  of  Devon  and  their 
Birds."  Mr.  Chope's  own  contributions  are  : — "  The  Histori- 
cal Basis  of  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho  !  "  in  which  he  analyses 
that  famous  novel,  differentiating  the  portions  that  are  pure 
romance  and  historical  fact ;  and  Part  I  of  the  "  Mythical 
History  of  Devon — The  legend  of  Brutus  the  Trojan."  Mr. 
Tapley-Soper  furnishes  a  further  list  of  "  Recent  Devonian 
Literature."  The  volume  is  well  illustrated,  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Lord  Halsbury  being  given  as  the  frontispiece. 

59.  Errata. — VII.,  par.  15,  p.  42,  for  "  Nersi  "  read 
"hersi."  VII.,  p.  1,  line  1,  for  Devon  Notes  &  Queries  read 
Devon  &  Cornwall  Notes  &>  Queries.  VII.,  p.  20,  line  2,  and 
p.  21,  line  1,  for  VII.  read  VI. j  . 
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60.  courtenay  arms  at  the  devon  and  exeter 
Institution. — In  the  dining  room  of  the  Librarian's  house 
at  the  back  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution,*  the  arches 
of  the  Elizabethan  chimney-piece  contain  a  pair  of  heraldic 
paintings  on  panels,  both  evidently  the  work  of  the  same 
hand,  though  one  commemorates  the  Episcopal  rank  of  a 
Courtenay  in  the  15th  century,  and  the  other  an  alliance 
which  took  place  in  the  18th,  namely,  between  Sir  William 
Courtenay,  Bart.,  m.p.,  8th  of  the  name,  born  1710,  created 
Viscount  in  May,  1762,  died  the  same  year,  and  Frances, 
daughter  of  Heneage  Finch,  2nd  Earl  of  Aylesford,  died 
1 761,  interred  with  her  husband  at  Powderham. 

This  later  coat,  which  is  given  the  precedence,  may,  I 
think,  be  blazoned  as  Quarterly : — 1st  and  4th  or,  three 
torteaux  (Courtenay) ;  2nd  and  3rd,  or,  a  lion  rampant  (apparently 
sable  but  correctly  azure)  (Rivers) ;  impaling : — or,  a  chevron 
between  three  griffins  sable  (Finch).  Supporters  : — dexter,  a  boar 
argent,  sinister,  a  griffin  sable,  gorged  or,  both  armed  and  langued 
of  the  last.  Crest : — On  a  helmet,  a  dolphin,  embowed  argent, 
armed  or ;   Motto,  "  Ubi  Lapsus  Quid  feci." 

The  supporters  definitely  granted  to  Viscount  Courtenay 
in  1702  were  : — on  either  side  a  boar  argent,  tusked,  crined  and 
hoofed  or,"  and  the  substitution  of  the  griffin  for  one  of  these 
(no  doubt  intended  as  a  supporter  of  the  impaled  arms)  is 
incorrect. 

The  second  coat  I  venture  to  blazon  as  gules,  a  sword  in 
bend,  blade  argent,  hilt  in  base  or,  interlacing  two  keys  addorsed  in 
bend  sinister,  the  overlying  {lower)  one  or,  the  wt^erj^ing  {higher)  one 
argent,  their  boivs  interlocked  in  bas$  (See  of^seiec)  ;  impaling  : — 
or,  three  torteaux  with  a  label  of  three  points,  azure,  each  charged 
with  three  bezants  (figured)  ;  in  dexter  chief  a  star  or  mullet  (not 
pierced)  (Courtenay),  the  whole  encircled  by  the  Royal  Garter. 
Supporters  : — Dexter  a  dolphin,  sinister  a  boar,  both  argent,  langued 
gules,  armed  or.  Crest : — a  mitre  in  threequarters  view,  enfiled 
by  a  crosier  with  crook  turned  to  sinister  side.  Motto  : — "  Quod 
Verum  Tutum." 

This  is  evidently  the  achievement  of  Bishop  Peter 
Courtenay,  who  was  promoted  5  Sept.,  1473,  to  the  vacant  See 
of  Exeter,  consecrated  8  Nov.  in  the  same  year,  translated 


*  The  Institution  was  at  one  time  a  town  house  of  the  Courtenays. 

G 
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to  Winchester  29  Jan.,  1486-7,  died  20  Dec,  1491  or 
1492*  and  was  buried  either  at  Winchester  or  (more  probably) 
at  Powderham. 

That  the  arms  of  Bishop  Courtenay's  latter  See,  and 
not  those  of  Exeter,  are  conjoined  with  his  own  personal 
bearings  in  the  Coat  at  the  Institute,  is  attested  by  the 
encircling  Garter — for  all  Bishops  of  Winchester  were 
ex-officio  Prelates  of  that  Most  Noble  Order,  and  by  the 
tincture  of  the  keys,  one  being  gold,  the  other  silver, 
instead  of  both  gold  as  for  Exeter. 

No  authority  can  be  found  for  giving  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  supporters.  Indeed,  the  only  Prelate  who  has 
supporters  recorded  in  the  College  of  Arms,  is  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  but  many  others  assumed  them,  as  is  shown  in  Dr. 
Woodward's  work. 

The  jewel  adorned  Mitre  which  above  the  Arms  of  a 
Bishop  replaces  the  helmet  of  a  warrior,  is  wrongly  posed 
in  the  Institute  example,  as  also  in  Bishop  Cotton's  tablet 
in  the  Close  :  for  instead  of  showing  the  full  front,  as  on 
the  Palace  Mantelpiece,  it  is  turned  in  three-quarters-view, 
a  position  which  in  true  Heraldry,  in  England  as  in  France, 
distinguished  the  mitre  of  an  Abbot  or  Prior  from  that  of 
a  Bishop. 

The  personal  Arms  borne  by  Bishop  Peter  Courtenay  are 
generally  stated  to  have  been  the  same  as  hisflfather's,  viz.  : — 
or,  three  torteaux,  a  label  of  three  points  or  pendants A  (or  as  Cleave- 
land  words  it: — "a  file  in  chief,  of  three  labels")  each 
point  charged  with  three  plates.  But  the  personal  half  of 
his  achievement  on  the  panel  at  the  Institute  differs  from 
the  above  in  two  respects.  Firstly,  in  dexter  chief  (not  in  a 
canton,  as  for  an  aggrandisement),  appears  a  star  or  unpierced 
mullet,  which  I  have  never  seen  mentioned  in  any  account 
of  his  arms,  but  which,  being  the  cadency-mark  either  of 
the  third  son,  or  of  a  house  descended  from  a  third  son, 
would  here  have  been  appropriately  employed  either  to 
commemorate  the  fact  that  Bishop  Peter  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  of  Powderham,  Kt.,  who  married  a 

*  Thus  Oliver,  Hist.  Exon.  1821,  p.  64.  In  Oliver  and  Pitman 
Jones'  Pedigree  the  date  of  his  death  is  given  as  1492,  and  so  in 
Woodward  ;  Miss  Halliday  says,  "  20  or  22  Sep.,  1492,"  and  Godwin 
20  Dec,  1491. 
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daughter  of  Lord  Hungerford,  and  died  1463,  or  as  referring 
back  to  his  ancestor  Philip  Courtenay,  the  founder  of  the 
house  of  Powderham,  who  was  a  younger  son  of  Hugh, 
second  Earl  of  Devon,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
third  son,*  if  it  be  true  that  he  bore  "  mullets  "  for  difference. 
(Vide  Pole's  Devon,  pp.  444,  475). 

Secondly,  the  label  is  charged  not  with  plates  (roundles 
argent),  but  with  figured  bezants  (roundles  or). 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Worthy!  believed  that  the  primitive 
arms  of  the  Courtenays  before  settlement  in  England  were  : — 
gules,  three  bezants,  and  were  allusive  to  the  connection  of  that 
ancient  house  with  Constantinople — old  Byzantium — Peter 
Courtenay,  in  1217,  and  his  sons  Robert  and  Baldwin  having 
been  successively  Emperors  of  Constantinople. 

The  label  or  file,  which  is  the  mark  of  cadency  in  the 
first  degree,  is  generally  asserted  to  have  distinguished  the 
family  of  Courtenay  in  England  from  those  in  France,  but 
the  earliest  known  example  of  arms  of  a  Courtenay  in  this 
country  to  display  the  label,  is  said  to  be  that  of  Hugh, 
Baron  of  Okehampton,  created  Earl  of  Devon,  1335,  as  carved 
and  tinctured  on  the  family  tomb  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
erected  in  1381,  where  it  is  preceded  by  the  coats  of  several 
earlier  generations  of  English  Courtenays  all  displaying 
simply  the  three  torteaux  without  any  label. 

As  Hugh's  father  died  while  he  was  only  a  youth  of  16, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  assumed  the  mark  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  his  father  on  the  field  of  battle. 
From  this  time  on,  the  label  was  borne  so  continually  as 
to  pass  virtually  into  a  charge,  so  that  it  became  incumbent 
on  the  younger  branches  to  introduce  subordinate  marks 
of  difference  or  bvisures.  These  generally  took  the  form  of 
minute  charges  upon  the  pendants  of  the  label,  and  the 
striking  diversity  of  such  marks  as  we  find  assigned  not 
only  to  different  branches,  but  to  certain  individuals  of 
the  Courtenay  family,  would  seem  to  bear  out  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's statement  in  respect  to  "  the  old  systems  of 
differentiation   that  prevailed  down  to  the  16th  century," 

*  According  to  Vivian's  pedigree  he  would  have  been,  at  least 
between  1372  and  1374,  the  third  living  son. 

t  See  his  correspondence  with  the  late  P.  O.  Hutchinson  in  D,  and 
C.  Notes  and  Gleanings,  May,  et  scq.,  1889. 
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that  "the  choice  of  these  brisures  .  .  .  was  left  to  the 
persons  concerned,  and  that  there  is  consequently  a  great 
variety  of  these  ancient  modes  of  difference." 

Yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  assignment  of  differences  was 
the  province  of  the  Kings  of  Arms. 

As  to  the  arms  of  Churchmen,  Dr.  Woodward  further 
remarks  (Treat,  on  Her.,  II.  53) : — "  Although  before  the 
Reformation  it  was  not  compulsory  on  Ecclesiastics  who 
were  vowed  to  celibacy  to  difference  their  arms,  we  yet 
find  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  did  so,"  and  among 
examples  he  mentions  that  "  William  Courtenay,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  1 381 -1396,  .  .  .  charged  each  point  of 
his  label  with  a  mitre  proper."* 

Blomfield,  referring  to  the  seal  of  Richard  Courtenay 
(Bishop  of  Norwich,  1413-15),  who,  like  Bishop  Peter,  was 
of  the  Powderham  line,  gives  him  on  his  three-pointed 
label  "nine  torteaux,"  while  Dr.  Woodward  describes  the 
seal  of  the  same  Prelate  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  2050), 
as  having  on  each  point  three  besants  for  difference.  As 
neither  tinctures  nor  figuring  are  indicated  in  the  wax,  it 
would  have  been  more  accurate  in  each  case  to  have 
employed  the  term  "  Roundles." 

Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  History  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  describing 
the  famous  mantelpiece  in  the  Episcopal  Palace,  goes  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  in  the  arms  of  Bishop  Peter  Courtenay, 
impaled  with  those  of  the  See,  the  three  points  of  the 
label  are  charged  each  "with  three  annulets  argent,  and 
not  *  plates '  as  Cleaveland  asserts." 

I  think  that  the  word  "  annulets "  used  thus  in  con- 
tradistinction, may  have  been  a  lapsus  calami  for  "  besants," 
for  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  inspection  of  the  actual 
object,  that  the  little  charges  upon  the  label  are  not  annulets ; 
they  are  not  pierced,  but  upon  the  surface  of  many  of 
them  are  discernible  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch,  raised 
points  that  might  possibly,  when  fresher  from  the  chisel, 
have  simulated  designs  upon  coins. 

*  W.  K.  R.  Bedford,  in  his  Blazon  of  Episcopacy,  p,  122,  must,  I 
think,  be  confounding  Bishop  Peter  Courtenay  with  other  Bishops  of 
the  family,  when  he  ascribes  to  him  (p.  122)  : — Or,  three  torteaux,  a 
label  azure,  charged  with  three  mitres  (seal);  also  with  nine  mitres, 
nine  plates,  nine  annulets. 
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On  the  Palace  chimney-piece,  the  shield  of  Bishop 
Peter  Courtenay's  arms  is  encircled  by  three  Dolphins ; 
two  support  his  coat  in  Winchester  Cathedral,*  and  on 
the  Institute  panel,  the  same  fish  serves  as  one  of  his 
supporters. 

Moule  (Her.  of  Fish,  p.  17)  refers  to  the  dolphin  borne  by 
the  Courtenays,  as  being  allusive  to  the  members  of  that 
illustrious  house  who  "  sustained  the  honours  of  the  Purple 
as  Emperors  of  Constantinople  "  ;  and  Miss  Halliday,  slightly 
misinterpreting  Moule's  somewhat  ambiguous  text,  informs 
us  that  "The  dolphin,  as  one  of  the  ensigns  of  the  Greek 
Empire  on  the  Byzantine  coins,  was  assumed  by  the  Courtenays  " 
(with  the  same  allusion).  Unfortunately  for  the  consistency 
of  this  explanation,  it  appears  on  investigation  in  the  Coin 
Department  of  the  British  Museum,  that  neither  the  so- 
called  4  Bezant '  nor  any  other  money  of  the  Greek,  alias 
Byzantine,  alias  Eastern  Empire,  was  ever  stamped  with  the 
device  of  a  dolphin  ;  nor  did  any  known  golden  coin  ever 
bear  it.  There  were,  it  is  true,  some  bronze  pieces,  minted 
in  the  city  of  Byzantium,  on  which  the  dolphin  appears 
between  two  tunny  fishes  {circa  178-182  B.C.),  and  twined 
about  a  trident  (1st  cent.  B.C.),  but  these  were  all  of  a 
period  long  prior  to  even  the  foundation  of  the  so-called 
Greek  and  Byzantine  Empire  (305  a.d.),  and  are  not  likely 
to  have  come  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Courtenays. 

By  the  Greeks  of  the  classic  era  the  dolphin  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  fish.  In  heraldry  it  is  the  "  King 
of  Fish "  as  the  lion  is  the  "  King  of  Beasts " ;  and 
the  idea  has  occurred  to  me  that  since  a  fish  was  a  symbol 
adopted  by  the  early  Christians,  the  dolphin,  as  the  highest 
type  of  fish,  might  have  been  chosen  as  a  heraldic 
emblem  by  Churchmen  on  that  account ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  arms  assigned  by  Izacke  (MS.  Meml.,  p,  1 15),  and 
so  tricked  and  tinctured  by  Hooker  (MS.,  Hist.  Exon., 
f.  48),  to  Bishop  Bartholomew  Iscanus,  11 59- 11 84,  "party  per 
pale  gules  and  sable,  six  dolphins  neyant,  argent.'" 

Thomas  (I)  Courtenay  bore  in  1449  "  the  badge  of  the 
Boore "  (Boyle,  Off.  Bar.),  and  this,  of  course,  is  to  be 
referred  back  to  the  boar  serving  as  dexter  supporter  to 


*  Woodw,  Eccl.  Her,,  p,  461. 
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the  arms  of  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  whose  daughter 
married  Sir  John  de  Courtney,  Baron  of  Okehampton 
(ob.  1273). 

Over  the  south  porch  entrance  of  Alphington  Church 

whose  advowson  has  been  the  property  of  the  Courtenays 

at  Powderham  since  5  Ric.  II.  (Polwele,  p.  104),  there  is 

a  stone  tablet    with  a  most  quaintly  treated  coat  of  the 

family — the   design  curiously  outlined   with   punctures — in 

which  the  dexter  supporter  is  a  boar,  the  sinister  a  dolphin, 

thus  reversing  their   respective  positions  in    the  Coat  at 

the  Institute.  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

p .  to?. 

61.  An  Exeter  Sensation  :  "  The  Mystery  of  Edward 
Drewe." — [Note. — The  following  narrative,  every  detail 
and  particular  of  which  was  long  ago  attested  upon  oath, 
describes  an  occurrence  that  happened  exactly  three  centuries 
ago.  In  its  present  form  it  is  based  upon  certain  unpublished 
documents  in  the  Muniment  Room  of  the  Exeter  Guildhall, 
comprising  forty  folios  of  manuscript.  These  papers  are 
bound  up  in  an  old  time-stained  volume,  and  bear  the  follow- 
ing title :  "  Deposicions  and  Examynacions  of  witnesses  taken 
the  26th  daie  of  Januaraie,  being  Sondaie,  before  William 
Martyn,  Esquyer,  Recorder  of  the  Cittye  of  Exon,  and 
William  Tyckell,  gentleman,  Coroner  of  the  Countye  of  the 
same  Cittye,  anno  Regis  Jacobi  90  [161 1] ."  For  the  privilege 
of  consulting  and  quoting  from  the  depositions  I  am  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Exeter,  Mr.  H.  Lloyd 
Parry,  whose  kindness  I  now  gratefully  acknowledge.  I  also 
have  to  thank  the  City  Librarian,  Mr.  H.  Tapley-Soper  for 
information  relative  to  the  family  of  Drewe.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness  the  present  account  is  cast  in  "story-telling"  form, 
but  its  interest  is  solely  that  of  historic  fact.  Even  the  local 
colour,  the  account  of  the  old  taverns  that  were  then  the  haunt 
of  our  young  aristocrats  of  Exeter,  the  manner  of  their  speech, 
and  the  fashion  of  their  dress  are  all  derived  from  these  half- 
forgotten  records  of  this  ancient  and  mystifying  tragedy, 
enacted  outside  St.  Anne's  Chapel  in  Sidwell  St.,  Exeter, 
on  that  winter's  night,  three  centuries  ago.] 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  January  25th,  161 1,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  renowned  hostelries  in  Exeter  was  doing  a 
roaring  trade,  if  such  a  term  be  not  inappropriate  to  the 
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siren-lipped  "  Mermaid."  At  that  time  Market  Street  did 
not  exist ;  but  the  lower  end  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Market  Street  was  a  curved  lane,  connecting  Guinea  Street 
with  Preston  Street.  Here,  then,  stood  the  Mermaid,  and 
the  spot  is  still  called  "  Mermaid  Yard."  The  social  atmos- 
phere of  the  locality  has  altered  considerably.  Even  at  that 
time  the  Mermaid  had  for  more  than  a  century  been  "  a 
resort  for  fashionables,"  and  a  romantic  story  could  be  told 
of  the  Carews  and  the  Courteneys  drawing  swords  beneath 
its  roof.  Over  the  way  was  the  Dolphin,  still  standing  where 
it  did,  and  a  house  with  which  this  narrative  is  also 
intimately  concerned.  Both  these  inns  were  frequented  by 
young  bloods  during  the  Exeter  "season,"  at  which  time 
they  were  residing  in  their  town  houses  in  Preston  Street, 
Paul  Street,  or  on  Stepcote  Hill.  Others,  too,  would  ride 
in  from  their  country  seats  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  this  was  the  case  with  three  gallants,  who,  on  the  night 
in  question,  were  making  merry  in  an  upper  room  of  the 
Mermaid.  Edward  Drewe,  and  his  younger  brother  John, 
had  ridden  in  from  their  mansion  of  Killerton,  Broad 
Clyst,  and  Will  Petre  from  Whipton  House,  a  couple  of 
miles  outside  the  city.  All  three  were  scions  of  well-known 
county  families ;  Will  Petre  was  related  to  the  Petres  of 
Brian  Tor,  the  Drewes  being  the  sons  of  Sir  Edward  Drewe, 
Recorder  of  London,  who  had  just  begun  the  building  of 
Grange,  at  Broadhembury,  where  the  family  was  seated 
until  recent  years.  All  three,  though  far  from  sober, 
were  drinking  heavily,  and  had  just  called  for  another  "  quart 
of  wyne."  And,  over  all  three,  hovered  the  unseen  menace 
of  impending  tragedy — over  one  the  shadow  of  a  bloody 
death,  over  the  others  a  hangman's  noose  swinging  from 
Heavitree  Gallows.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  pay  attention 
to  details. 

Edward  Drewe  carried  a  short  sword,  and  was  clad  from 
head  to  foot  in  sombre  black,  a  sinister  omen  upon  which 
wiseacres  waxed  eloquent  afterwards.  John  Drewe  wore  a 
rapier.  That,  too,  is  important ;  you  cannot  break  in  a  man's 
skull  with  a  rapier  ;  you  can  with  a  short  sword.  John  wore 
a  white  hat,  and  had  a  white  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulders 
— events  were  to  prove  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  wearing 
a  white  feather  also.    Will  Peter  was  unarmed. 
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Having  paid  their  score  they  resolved  to  cross  the  road 
and  beat  up  the  Dolphin.  Staggering  upstairs,  they  burst 
noisily  into  a  room  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  Sheriff  of  Devon,  and  the  first  Devonian  to  be 
created  a  member  of  the  new  baronetage.  He  was  drinking 
wine  and  playing  cards  with  some  gentlemen  of  quality.  He 
called  for  fresh  flagons  of  canary.  Also,  his  luck  being  out, 
"  he  borrowed  some  gold  "  of  Will  Petre,  and  more  "  wyne 
and  beere  "  was  called  for. 

Here  the  three  young  men  tarried  for  an  hour ;  then, 
having  played  a  very  unseemly  practical  joke  on  the  tapster, 
they  bade  Sir  Edward  farewell.  They  next  stormed  that 
ancient  and  semi-ecclesiastical  tavern,  the  Bear,  standing 
then  at  the  corner  of  Bear  Lane  in  South  Street.  Here,  after 
the  exercises  of  the  evening,  the  party  refreshed  themselves. 
They  called  for  "  a  quart  of  canary "  and  had  some  speech 
with  Mistress  Alice  Drake.  "  Master  Edward,"  that  lady 
declared,  "  was  but  a  little  wylde."  She  admitted,  however, 
that  he  "  began  to  talk  very  wantonly  to  me,  but  in  no 
unkindness — he  is  an  idle  gentleman." 

At  the  Bear  they  mounted  their  horses,  and  began  what 
can  only  be  called  a  progress  towards  the  East  Gate.  The 
journey  was  interrupted  by  several  halts  for  wine  and  beer, 
and  at  the  Gate  itself  came  the  first  signs  of  there  being  bad 
blood  amongst  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Will  Petre  had  lent  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  some  gold  ;  some  weeks  previously  he  had 
obliged  Edward  Drewe  with  the  use  of  his  name.  The  latter 
had  borrowed  five  pounds  from  a  certain  "  old  Mr-  Halse  "  of 
Exeter  ;  Will  Petre  had  stood  as  surety  ;  and  Will  Petre  had 
had  to  pay.  The  memory  of  the  transaction  seems  to  have 
rankled,  high  words  were  exchanged,  and  Will  Petre  galloped 
away  through  the  darkness  of  Sidwell  Street.  At  daybreak 
his  dead  body  was  discovered  outside  St.  Anne's  Chapel. 
There  was  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  ground,  and  a  gastly  cleft 
in  the  skull. 

The  next  that  was  heard  was  that  a  hue  and  cry  had  been 
raised,  and  that  early  in  the  morning  Edward  and  John  Drewe 
had  been  arrested  in  their  beds  at  Killerton.  Then  came  the 
inquest,  at  which  both  young  men  appeared  in  custody,  and 
John  Drewe  gave  evidence. 
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Admitting  the  quarrel  at  the  East  Gate,  he  stated  that  Will 
Petre  suddenly  galloped  furiously  away.  Edward,  who  was 
better  mounted  than  himself,  went  after  him,  John  following 
some  distance  behind.  Presently  Edward  rode  back  and  said 
"  he  had  lost  Will  Petre ;  "  whereupon  the  two  went  forward 
and  at  St.  Anne's  Chapel  halted,  and  shouted  Petre's  name. 
Receiving  no  answer,  "  they  groped  their  way  to  a  house  where 
there  was  a  light,"  but  the  woman  whom  they  questioned 
could  give  no  information.  They  then  rode  on  to  Whipton 
House,  where  they  found  Will  Petre's  riderless  horse  waiting 
at  the  gate.  They  knocked  at  the  gate,  and  Petre's  servant, 
William  Johns  "  came  furth  to  take  his  maister's  horse,  and 
asked  where  his  maister  was,  and  Edward  told  the  said  servant 
that  he  would  be  in  by  and  by  ;  then  they  rode  towards 
Killarton." 

Obviously,  several  awkward  questions  suggest  themselves. 
Why  did  Edward  gallop  after  Petre  ?  How  did  he  know  that 
he  had  lost  him  ?  He  could  not  have  been  far  behind  Petre, 
for  St.  Anne's  Chapel  was  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
East  Gate — why  did  he  not  hear  the  riderless  horse  galloping 
up  Black  Boy  Road  ?  Finally,  why  did  they  not  tell  the  ser- 
vant the  truth  ? 

Certain  facts  which  had  been  discreetly  omitted  by  John 
Drewe  were  supplied  by  residents  in  Sidwell  Street.  Their 
names  have  a  curiously  familiar  sound,  for  they  may  be  seen  in 
Sidwell  Street  at  the  present  day.  Thus  Richard  Karslake, 
John  Styles,  and  John  Garland  deposed  that  Edward  Drewe, 
when  galloping  after  Will  Petre,  had  drawn  his  sword, 
and  they  had  heard  him  shout  these  words  :  "  He  rideth  fast, 
but  I  will  ride  faster,  and  will  give  him  a  nick  before  he  gets 
home  ;  "  whereupon  the  Coroner  went  to  John  Drewe,  and 
implored  him  to  tell  the  truth,  assuring  him  that  "  He  should 
find  such  favor  as  Law  and  Justice  should  yealde  him."  Then 
came  the  great  sensation  of  the  day — John  Drewe  declared 
that  he  had  a  fresh  statement  to  make. 

He  now  said  that  when  his  brother  dashed  after  Will  Petre 
Edward  did  draw  his  sword,  "  and  neare  unto  St.  Anne's 
Chappell  in  Whipton  Way  this  examinant  saw  the  said 
Edward  Drewe's  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  and  heard  him 
strike  the  said  Wra-  Petre  on  the  Cawlsey  [causeway]  .... 
Edward  took  Petre's  horse  by  the  bridle  and  led  him  to  Whipton 
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House,  and  they  knocked  at  the  gate,  and  bade  the  servant 
come  furth."  Then  followed  the  conversation  as  previously 
related,  and  Edward's  strange  remark  that  Petre  "  would  be  in 
by  and  by."  Having  reached  Killerton,  the  two  brothers,  who 
slept  together,  went  to  bed.  Then  followed  a  little  incident 
which  bears  the  hall-mark  of  truth.  "  And  after  they  were  in 
bedd  ....  this  examinant  asked  the  said  Edward  what  he 
would  do  if  Petre  was  dead.  But  he  turned  from  the  exami- 
nant and  would  make  no  answer  to  him."  That  is  a  picture  of 
a  man  stricken  dumb  with  hideous  anxiety,  and  it  is  psycho- 
logically true  to  human  nature. 

At  that  point  the  Court  adjourned  until  the  following  day  ; 
but  they  had  not  yet  finished  with  that  versatile  young  man, 
John  Drewe — from  Edward,  that  sombrely  clad,  silent  figure 
standing  by  his  brother's  side,  we  hear  very  little  throughout 
the  whole  proceedings.  The  following  note  is  appended  to  the 
depositions  taken  on  the  Sunday  : — 

"  The  same  day,  at  night,  the  said  John  Drewe  sent  to 
speak  to  Wm.  Martyn  and  John  Prouze,  intending  to  deny 
his  last  confession  ;  but  the  said  justices  not  thinking  it  to  be 
in  fitt  time  to  confer  with  a  prisoner  in  the  night,  went  unto 
him  the  next  morning,  at  which  time  he  told  them  that  their 
perswasions  and  his  own  hope  of  enlargement  had  occasioned 
him  wrongfully  to  accuse  his  own  brother,  and  therefore  he 
prayed  them  to  take  another  examination  of  him. 

"  Wherewith  the  justices  answered  him,  that  they  [had 
been]  indeed  earnest  in  their  perswasions  that  he  should  con- 
fess the  truth  without  wronging  or  favouring  of  [any]  one, 
and  that  he  should  find  such  favor  as  Law  and  Justice  should 
yealde  him,  and  that  they  came  to,  him  [i.e.,  on  the  previous 
occasion]  to  the  end  that  he  should  have  quieted  his  conscience 
by  telling  of  the  truth,  and  not  that  he  should  bring  a  greater 
burden  on  himself  by  his  false  accusings  of  his  brother  :  yet 
we  would  not  refuse  him  that  favor,  newly  to  examine  him." 

Thereupon,  John  Drewe  made  a  third  statement.  It  was 
virtually  a  repetition  of  his  original  story,  and  he  was  quite 
unable  to  explain  away  the  crop  of  difficulties  that  story  pre- 
sented. 

The  verdict  of  the  Coroner's  jury  could  hardly  have  sur- 
prised the  crowd  of  citizens  gathered  to  hear  it.  They  found 
that  Will  Petre,  of  Whipton  House  in  the  County  of  Devon, 
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gent.,  was,  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  January  instant, 
Wilfully  Murdered  by  Edward  Drewe,  of  Killerton,  Broad 
Clyst,  and  they  further  found  that  John  Drewe,  of  Killerton, 
Broad  Clyst,  was  Accessory  thereunto  after  the  fact. 

The  present  writer  has  ventured — with  acknowledgments 
to  the  shade  of  Charles  Dickens — to  give  this  contribution  the 
sub-heading,  "  The  Mystery  of  Edward  Drewe,"  and  the 
reader  may  have  wondered  what  element  of  mystery  is 
involved  in  the  tragedy  unfolded  in  these  ancient  documents. 
There  is,  unhappily,  no  mystery  there ;  in  the  face  of  the 
evidence>  the  jury  could  deliver  no  other  verdict,  and  one  might 
conclude  that  the  hangman's  rope  was,  figuratively,  already 
round  the  necks  of  Edward  and  John  Drewe.  That,  however, 
is  exactly  what  did  not  happen.  Not  only  did  they  escape  the 
hangman  ;  they  were  never  tried  before  the  Judges  of  Assize, 
never  even  appeared  before  the  magistrates  of  the  City.  And 
that  is  the  mystery  that  surrounds  the  fate  of  Edward  Drewe, 
— he  died  unmarried,  on  the  8th  June,  1636,  and  was  buried  at 
Broadhembury,  where  also  lies  his  father,  on  whose  tomb 
both  these  sons  are  represented  in  effigy. 

Equally  mysterious  is  the  fate  of  John  Drewe,  who  from 
that  date  vanishes  altogether  from  the  recorded  history  of  the 
family.  The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  is  that  family 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  and  that  by  this  means  the 
scandal  was  hushed  up.  Edward,  the  heir,  may  have  been 
allowed  to  live  in  seclusion  at  home  ;  but  it  seems  very  prob- 
able that  John,  the  informer,  the  poltroon,  and  perjurer,  was 
banished  by  his  father  into  exile.  There  would  be  a  certain 
lack  of  cordiality  between  the  brothers  that  would  make 
some  such  course  highly  desirable,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  at  the  Herald's  Visitation  in  1620,  no  mention  of  John 
Drewe,  dead  or  alive,  was  made  to  that  officer  of  the  Court. 

The  noble  mansion  of  Grange  still  stands  at  Broadhembury, 
but  is  no  longer  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Sir 
Edward  Drewe,  the  Jacobean  Recorder  of  London  and  of 
Exeter.  ^j^U^.p-  •  Karl  Cherry. 

62.  The  Mules  or  de  Moelis  Family  of  Kings- 
kerswell  and  Diptford. — In  Volume  XL.,  p.  127,  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  I  compiled  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  de  Moelis  family  who  possessed  at 
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one  time  or  other  the  hundred  manor  of  Kingskerswell.  I 
propose  here  to  give  a  pedigree  of  the  same  family  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  compile  it  from  the  source  indicated.  I 
must,  however,  point  out  that  it  was  no  "  blunder "  on  my 
part  to  have  asserted  that  the  Alice  de  Moelis  who  died 
in  1338  was  the  widow  of  Nicolas  de  Moelis,  for  her  After 
Death  Inquest  (11  Ed.  III.,  No.  57,  p.  80),  which  Mr.  Cecil 
Torr  rashly  accuses  me  of  not  having  verified,  runs  :  "  Alice, 
wife  of  Nicolas  de  Moelis  in  dower,  Kingescarswell  manor, 
Dupeford  manor,  Langeford  [Lestre]  manor,  Aller  1 
knight's  fee."  The  only  point  in  doubt  is  the  relationship 
of  Nicolas  de  Molis,  husband  of  Alice,  to  Nicolas,  husband 
of  Margaret,  and  his  brothers  ;  and  of  Nicolas,  husband  of 
Alice,  to  John,  whose  brother  or  son, 


Nicolas  de  Moelis==? 


to  whom  Henry  III.  gave  Carswell 
and  Diptford  on  14  Aug.  1230  (1) ; 
living  in  1241  (2) 


Roger  de  Moelis= 


called  son  and  heir  of  Nicolas  in 
Hundred  Rolls,  No.  32,  p.  79  (3)  ; 
sold  Kingskerswell  advowson  13 
Oct.  1270  (4) ;  died  1295  (5) 


John  de  Moelis 
in  possession  of  Kingskerswell  and 
Diptford  in  1303  (6) ;  died  1310  (7) 


Nicolas  de  Molis=Alice  (8) 


died  in  1338,  seised 
of  Kingskerswell 
and  Diptford  manor 
which  she  held  in 
dower 


Nicolas  de  Molis=Margaret 
died  before  1316        died  in  1349, 
{Feud.  Aids,  379)        seised  of 


Kingskers- 
well and 
Diptford  in 
dower  (9) 


Roger  de  Molis==Alice  (12) 
called  brother        died  1336 
and    heir  of        -v.     v  , 


Nicolas  {Feud. 
Aids,  379)  ; 
under  age  in 
13 16  (Ibid., 


John  de  Molis= 
died  in  1338, 


seised  of 
Wrevsard 
and  Alvyn- 
ton  (13) 


379)  (10)  ;  died  1324  (11) 


Thomas  de  Courtney=Muriel 


Isabella 


Hugh  de  Courtney 


succeeded  to  Kingskerswell,  Wrey 
and  Diptford  on  the  death  of 
Margaret  in  1349,  and  died  seised 
of  the  same  in  1370  (14) 
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1.  Charter  Rolls,  24,  p.  124 :  Grant  to  Nicolas  de  Molis 
and  his  heirs  of  the  King's  manors  of  Carswell  and  Depe- 
ford  and  the  advowson  of  the  churches  to  hold  by  the 
service  of  |  knight. 

2.  Testa  de  Nevil,  353,  p.  179a:  Nicolas  de  Molis  in 
Karswell  and  Depeford  \  fee ;  Ibid.,  852,  p.  1836 ;  Ibid., 
1295*  P-  x93^ 

3.  Hundred  Rolls,  3  Ed.  I.,  No.  32,  p.  79:  King 
Henry  [III.] ,  the  present  King's  father,  gave  Dupeforde  to 
Nicolas  de  Mules  excepting  a  rent  of  60/1  charged  on  the 
townships  of  Hornere  [Thorn] ,  Asswille  [Ashwell] ,  and 
Tuneton  [Tennerton] .  After  the  death  of  the  said  Nicolas 
the  manor  fell  to  the  inheritance  of  Roger  de  Mules,  son 
and  heir  of  the  said  Nicolas,  who  now  [A.D.  1274]  holds 
the  said  manor  with  the  advowson  of  the  church  and  the 
hundred  of  Stanburg.  Ibid.,  No.  20,  p.  71  :  Roger  de 
Mules  holds  Carswille  of  our  lord  the  King  in  chief  by 
the  service  of  J-  knight's  fee. 

4.  Devon  Fine,  No.  676,  in  Devon  and  Corn.  Rec.  Soc. : 
The  sale  was  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  consideration 
being  70  marks. 

5.  After  Death  Inquest,  23  Ed.  I.,  No.  59,  p.  125 :  Roger 
de  Moeles  died  seised  of  Kinghis  Karswell  manor  with 
Haytorr  hundred,  Duppeford  advowson  with  the  hundred 
of  Stanburg,  Duppeford  manor,  Langeford  [Lestre]  manor 
and  Hokesbere  manor. 

6.  Feudal  Aids,  p.  350  :  John  de  Moeles  holds  \  fee  in 
Duppeford  along  with  the  manor  of  Carswill  in  Haytorre 
hundred. 

7.  A.D.  Inq.,  3  Ed.  II.,  No.  36,  p.  237:  John  de 
Moeles  died  seised  of  Carswille  Regis,  Dupeford,  Haytorre 
hundred,  Stanboro'  hundred. 

8.  A.D.  Inq.,  11  Ed.  III.,  No.  57,  p.  80:  Alice,  wife 
of  Nicolas  de  Moelis,  died  seised  in  dower  of  Kingescarswell 
manor,  Dupeford  manor,  Langeford  manor,  Aire  1  knight's 
fee. 

9.  A.D.  Inq.,  23  Ed.  III.,  No.  168,  p.  160:  Margaret, 
wife  of  Nicolas  de  Moelis,  died  seised  of  Kingescarswelle 
manor,  Duppeford  manor,  Stanburgh  hundred,  Langeford 
manor,  Aire  1  knight's  fee. 
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10.  Feudal  Aids,  379:  The  King  is  lord  of  the  hundred 
of  Stanbrege  by  reason  of  Roger,  brother  and  heir  of 
Nicolas  de  Mollys,  being  under  age  [in  1316.] 

11.  A.D.  Inq.,  17  Ed.  II.,  No.  20,  p.  307:  Roger  de 
Moeles  died  seised  of  2  ploughlands  at  Aveton  Valence 
and  1  ploughland  at  Holbogheton.  Alice  de  Moelis  was 
then  in  possession  of  all  the  family  estates.  The  land  at 
Holbeton  had  probably  been  given  him  by  his  wife's 
father. 

12.  A.D.  Inq.,  9  Ed.  III.,  No.  24,  p.  65:  Alice  de 
Moelys  died  seised  of  Byddelegh  [?  Giddelegh]  manor, 
Holbogheton  manor,  Wydeworth  manor,  Clyffe  hamlet  and 
Wodeworth  hamlet.  Dugdale,  Bar.,  ii.,  619,  makes  Alice, 
daughter  of  William  le  Prous,  the  wife  of  Roger,  who 
died  in  1295. 

13.  A.D.  Inq.,  11  Ed.  III.,  No.  56,  p.  79:  John  de 
Moelis  died  seised  of  lands  and  tenements  at  Wreysard 
and  Alvynton.  Alice  de  Moelys  was  still  in  possession  of 
all  the  family  estates.  She  had  apparently  given  to  John 
the  land  at  Wrey  which  was  appurtenant  to  Kingskerswell 
and  also  the  36  shillings  worth  (Testa  de  Nevill,  1295,  P*  T92^ 
says  26  shillings  worth)  of  land  at  West  Alvington  which 
Henry  III.  had  given  to  Nicolas  de  Moelis  with  Diptford, 
charged  with  providing  a  bailiff  for  Stanborough  hundred 
(Hund.  Rolls,  3  Ed.  I.,  No.  32,  p.  79.) 

14.  A.D.  Inq.,  43  Ed.  III.,  No.  24,  p.  295  Hugh  de 
Courteneye,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Courtenay,  chivaler, 
who  held  by  the  custom  of  England  in  right  of  his  wife 
Muriel,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heiresses  of  John  Molius, 
died  seised  of  Kyngescarswell  manor,  Haytorr  hundred, 
lands  and  tenements  and  mills  at  Wreye,  Langefort,  Wode- 
house,  Depeford,  also  [South]  Pool  manor,  Harleston  manor 
[in  East  Allington] ,  lands  and  tenements  in  Piymton, 
Sutton  Lacy,  Eccleswall  and  Dunterton. 

Besides  the  above,  I  find  a  John  de  Meoiys  who 
may  have  been  a  brother  of  the  first  Nicolas  de  Moelis, 
holding  in  1241  Lashbrook,  Dornaford,  Exbourn  and  High- 
ampton  (Testa  de  Nevill,  434,  p.  197&)  of  the  honour  of 
Okehampton,  and  previously  also  holding  Lew  Trenchard 
and  Wadleston  (Testa,  1086,  p.  188&).  He  or  his  son  of 
like    name    held    Lashbrook,    Dornaford,    Exbourn  and 
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Highampton  in  1285  {Feud.  Aids,  327),  which  his  ancestor, 
Roger  de  Molis,  held  in  1086,  and  was  followed  by  his 
brother  Roger,  whose  heirs  had  succeeded  to  it  in  1303 
(Feud.  Aids,  357).  The  reason  for  connecting  these  two 
brothers  with  the  Moelises  of  Kingskerswell  and  Diptford 
is  that  they  held  mills  under  them  at  Diptford  and  Glas 
(A.D.  Inq.,  5  Ed.  III.,  No.  47,  p.  42).  The  mill  at 
Diptford  was  back  in  the  family  of  John  de  Moelis'  heir 
in  1349  (see  above,  No.  15),  and  the  mill  at  Glas  was  in 
the  possession  of  Margaret  de  Moelis  in  1338  (A.D.  Inq., 
11  Ed.  III.,  No.  36,  p.  81). 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

63.  John  Carpenter,  Vicar  of  Branscombe  1580- 
i6§°,  Rector  of  Northleigh  1587-1620,  and  his  Son 
Nathaniel. — John  Prince,  amongst  his  Worthies  of  Devon, 
includes  "  Nathaniel  Carpenter,  b.d.,"  and  states  "  he  was 
born  in  the  parsonage-house  of  North-Lew  (not  Northleigh, 
as  the  author  of  Ath.  Oxon.  tells  us),  near  Hatherleigh,  in 
this  county,  on  the  7th  Feb.,  1588.  His  father  was  John 
Carpenter,  a  Cornishman  by  birth,  and  at  that  time  rector 
of  that  parish  church,  a  reverend  and  learned  divine,  as 
may  appear  from  the  works  he  published." 

The  following  notes  tend  to  show  that  Prince  is  wrong 
when  he  states  that  Nathaniel  Carpenter  was  born  at  North 
Lew  and  not  at  Northleigh,  and  that  Anthony  Wood  is 
right  when  he  tells  us  in  Athence  Oxoniensis  "  that  Nathaniel 
Carpenter,  son  of  John,  mentioned  under  the  year  1620, 
was  born  at  Northleigh,  near  to  Culleton,  in  Devonshire, 
7  Feb.,  1588"  ;  he  continues  that,  "  by  a  virtuous  emulation 
and  industry  he  became  a  noted  Philosopher,  Poet,  Mathe- 
matician and  Geographer.  By  the  generality  of  Scholars 
cried  up  for  a  famous  preacher."  Wood  then  gives  a  list 
of  his  published  works. 

Foster's  Alumni  Oxoniensis  says: — "Nathaniel  Carpenter 
of  Devon,  cler.  fil.,  St.  Edmund  Hall,  matric.  7  June,  1605, 
aged  16;  fellow  of  Exeter  Coll.,  1607;  b.a.,  5  July,  1610 ; 
m.a.,  28  Apr.,  1613;  b.d.,  11  May,  1620  (son  of  John,  rector 
of  Northleigh,  Devon) ;  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Usher,  Primate  of 
Ireland ;  Schoolmaster  of  the  King's  Wards  in  Ireland ; 
died  there  in  1628." 
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John  Carpenter  was  also  Vicar  of  Branscombe,  which 
his  biographers  omit  to  mention.* 

The  Branscombe  registers  contain  the  following  entries  : — 
1580.    John  Vele,  Vicar,  buried  10  Feb. 

In  the  Baptisms,  against  the  date  4  Feb.,  1580,  is  a 
note : — "  Here  John  Vele  dyeth  and  John  Carpenter  cometh 
in  Vicar  of  Branscomb." 

1585.  John   Carpenter,  Vicar,  and  Lucretia  Carwithen, 
married  29  June. 

1586.  Ruthe,  dau.  John  and  Lucretia  Carpenter,  baptized 
12  February. 

John  Carpenter,  of  Norleigh,  co.  Devon,  "  clearck  and 
preacher  of  the  worde  of  God,"  in  his  will  dated  3  July,  1617, 
and  proved  in  the  Principal  Registry  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
26  May,  1621,  mentions: — "My  wief  Lucretia,  her  mother 
Dorothie  Strobridge,  sonne  Nathaniel  Carpenter,  second 
sonne  Samuell,  dau.  Ruth,  sonne  Abraham,  dau.  Dorothie, 
wief  Lucretia,  sole  executrix." 

Anthony  Wood,  in  Athen.  Oxon.,  states  that  "John  Car- 
penter received  his  first  breath  in  Cornwall,  entered  Exeter 
Coll.  1570,  where  going  through  the  courses  of  Logic  and 
Philosophy  for  the  space  of  four  years  or  more,  with  universal 
industry,  left  the  University  without  a  degree,  and  at  length 
became  rector  of  an  obscure  Town  called  Northleigh,  near  to 
Culleton,  in  Devon.  He  gave  up  the  Ghost  at  Northleigh 
before  mentioned  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  viz.,  in  March, 
in  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty,  i6|°,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  there,  before  the  25th  of  the  said  month 
as  it  doth  partly  appear  in  the  Register  of  that  place."  Then 
follows  a  list  of  his  works  "  written  and  published." 

John  Carpenter's  wife  Lucretia  was  daughter  of  "  Edward 
Carwithen,  of  Exeter,  and  his  wife  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Gaynsford,  of  Cowherst,  in  the  countye  of  Surrye, 
knyght."  The  Colyton  registers  contain  the  marriage  in  1558 
of  John  Strobridge,  of  Streathayne,  son  of  John  Strobridge, 
late  of  Streathayne,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Carwithen,  widowe, 
and  gives  her  parentage  as  above. 

John  Strobridge,  of  Streathan,  parish  of  Colyton,  co. 
Devon,  in  his  will  dated  30  Jan.,  1593,  proved  2  March,  1593, 

*  The  registers  are  signed,  1607,  Thomas  Lord,  curate  ;  1614,  William 
Shaw,  curate  ;  showing  the  vicar  was  non-resident. 


Yarde  impaling  Grey. 
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P.C.C.,  mentions  : — "  To  Dorothye  my  wife  1  milch  cow  and 
also  the  annuity  granted  from  John  Mallock,  the  bond  being 
locked  with  two  keys,  one  in  her  son-in-law  John  Carpenter's 
possession  ;  to  each  of  the  four  children  of  my  daughter-in-law 
Lucretia  Carpenter  2od. ;  my  son-in-law  John  Carpenter, 
minister  to  preach  at  my  funerall,  10s.  John  Carpenter,  an 
overseer." 

Bernard  Strobridge,  of  Strethan,  parish  of  Coliton,  co. 
Devon  (bapt.  31  May,  1551,  bur.  30  June,  1590,  son  of  John 
Strobridge,  of  Streathayne,  and  his  first  wife  Johane,  da.  of 
William  Coxhed,  of  Chumleigh,  Mar.,  1541,  she  bur.  18 
May,  1556),  in  his  will  dated  6  May,  1590,  proved  31  July, 
1590,  P.C.C.,  mentions: — "To  my  father  John  Strobridge 
my  nag ;  to  my  mother-in-law  Dorothy  Strobridge  one 
angell ;  sister-in-law  Lucretia  10s.  ;  to  John  Carpenter  her 
husband  10s.  for  a  sermon  at  my  burial ;  my  brother  John 
Carpenter  an  overseer."  A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

64.  Yarde  Heraldry  at  Honiton  Clist. — The  in- 
teresting shield  carved  in  high  relief  on  the  tomb  in  the 
north  aisle  of  Honiton  Clist  Church  bears  the  arms  of  John 
Yarde  of  Treasurersbeere  (Tresbeare)  impaled  with  those 
of  his  wife  Joyce,  a  second  daughter  of  the  house  of  Grey 
of  Groby,  Leicestershire.  The  colours  have  perished  from 
the  face  of  the  shield,  but  a  careful  examination  revealed 
the  original  red,  black,  blue  and  gold  adhering  to  the 
interstices  of  the  stone.  The  Yarde  arms,  arg.  a  chevron  gu. 
between  3  waterbougets  sa.,  are  quartered  with  those  of  Ferrers 
of  Devon,  or,  on  a  bend  sa.  3  horse  shoes  arg.,  an  ancestor, 
Richard  Yarde,  having  married  Joan,  heiress  of  Ferrers  of 
Churston  Ferrers.  The  wife's  impalement  bears  several 
quarterings,  representing  some  of  the  more  important  matri- 
monial alliances  of  her  family.  Quarterly  of  5,  1st,  Grey, 
ayg-)  3  bars  azure*  in  chief  3  torteaux,  a  label  of  3  points  gu. 
2nd  quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Hastings,  or,  a  maunch  gu. ;  2nd 
and  3rd,  de  Valence,  harry  arg.  and  az.,  an  orle  of  martlets  gu. 
Roger,  1st  Baron  de  Grey  (d.  1352),  married  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  heiress  of  John,  Lord  Hastings  of  Bergavenny 
and  his  wife,  Isabel  de  Valence,  co-heiress  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  The  second  Baron  de  Grey  was  afterwards 
involved  in  a  "  great  contest  in  Court  of  Chivalry "  with 

H 
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Sir  Edward  de  Hastings  touching  the  right  to  bear  these 
quarterings,  with  the  result  that  the  arms,  together  with 
the  Hastings  title,  were  adjudged  to  Lord  Grey  and  his 
heirs.  There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  quartered  shield  in 
contemporary  stained  glass  at  Gloucester  Cathedral.  3rd, 
Ferrers  of  Groby,  gu.,  7  mascles  or,  3,  3,  and  1.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  4th  Baron,  who  married  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  Henry, 
Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  became  jure  uxoris  Lord  Ferrers 
and  Lord  Grey  of  Groby.  4th,  Astley,  azure,  a  cinquefoil  erm. 
The  second  wife  of  Reginald,  3rd  Baron  de  Grey,  was  Joan, 
heiress  of  Lord  Astley.  The  3rd  Baron  died  in  1440.  From 
his  first  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  Roos,  descended 
the  Lords  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  Earls  of  Kent.  5th,  Grey,  as 
No.  1. 

The  deeply  incised  inscription  on  the  tomb,  which  reads  : 

1bere  Itetb  3obn  f  arfce  Bsquicc  wbo  en&efc  bis  life  tbe 
tbtrt)  of  /ifcag  an£>  [blank]  bis  wtfe,  1575, 

was  evidently  recut  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  when 
the  mason  in  his  perplexity  must  have  made  a  guess  at 
the  final  name,  the  result  of  his  efforts  being  shown  in  the 
first  word  in  the  appended  drawing.  The  original  word 
was  evidently  Soile,  but  a  few  careless  cuts  of  the  chisel 
were  sufficient  to  obtain  the  strange  sequence  of  letters 
now  existing. 

In  a  letter  to  Richard  Sainthill,  dated  Nov.  29,  1836, 
Mr.  Bagnell,  then  curate  at  Honiton  Clist,  wrote  : — "  ...  as 
you  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  I  send  you  the 
monumental  inscription  of  John  Yarde  of  Traiesbeare,  the 
Christian  name  of  his  wife  is  illegible,  but  the  traces  do 
not  much  resemble  that  of  Elizabeth  .  .  .  ." 

John  Yarde's  daughter  Elizabeth  having  married  Edward 
Sainthill,  of  Rockbeare,  may  account  for  Mr.  Sainthill's 
interest  in  the  tomb.  It  is  possible  that  about  this  time  the 
mason  was  called  in  to  assist  at  unravelling  the  "  mystery." 
In  1888  the  late  Charles  Worthy  examined  the  heraldry, 
and  ascribed  the  quarterings  of  the  Grey  impalement  to 
1st  and  5th,  Wolacombe  ;  2nd,  quarterly,  Mohun  and 
Roskymer;  3rd,  an  unusual  coat  of  Gifford  ;  and  4th, 
Brad  more  (Bailiff  of  Exon,  1520). 

There  is  a  reference  to  John  Yarde  in  Professor  Harte's 
transcription  of  the  Hoker  MSS.  account  of  the  rising  of 
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1549,  when,  it  seems,  he  led  the  advance  against  the  in- 
surgents during  the  skirmish  at  Gist  Bridge.  The  troops 
were  commanded  on  this  occasion  by  William,  Lord  Grey 
de  Wilton,  who  was  descended  from  an  uncle  of  the  Roger 
de  Grey  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  these  notes. 

John  Yarde  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Yarde,  of 
Bradley,  and  his  wife  Margaret  Bamfylde,  of  Poltimore. 
His  son,  Francis  Yarde,  of  Tresbeare,  married  Frances 
St.  Barbe,  of  Ashington,  Somerset,  and  it  is  to  their  eldest 
son  Edward,  who  died  s.p.  1634,  that  the  mural  monument 
above  the  tomb  is  dedicated.  He  married  Bridget  Radford, 
whose  arms  (sable,  3  lampagoes  cowardis  argent)  are  shown 
both  in  full  shield  and  impaled  with  those  of  her  husband. 
The  Yarde  arms,  in  colours,  surmount  this  monument,  which 
bears  the  following  inscription,  deciphered  by  Mr.  Bagnell 
in  1836,  but  now  well  nigh  illegible: — 


In  obitum  Edwardi  Yarde.  Ar: 
Whoever  wantes  a  rule  his  liffe  to  scan 
Under's  the  mete  Yarde  of  an  honest  man 
Much  time  he  spent  in  heavenly  contemplations 
In  sacred  studyes,  prayres  and  meditations 
The  saintes  society  he  did  most  dearly  love 
Their  hoast  with  God,  he  in  himself  did  prove 
He  tooke  the  Churche's  case  to  hart,  he  grieved 
At  God's  dishonour  :  he  the  poor  relieved  : 
He  Abram-like  instructed  oft  his  own 
And  Moses-like,  a  peaceful  man  was  known 
Harmeles  and  prideles,  careless  of  earthe's  pelfe 
A  friend  to  learning,  courtesy  itselfe. 

O  ^^t?  *  Wilfred  Drake. 


65.  Tom  Putt  Apples  (VII.,  par.  25,  p.  47;  par.  37, 
p.  64  ;  par.  38,  p.  64). — The  clergyman  in  question  was  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Putt,  the  rector  and  also  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Gittisham,  near  Honiton.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Sir 
Thos.  Putt,  Bart,  (created  1666),  who  was  Recorder  of 
Bradninch  1710-1721.  He  lived  at  Combe  House,  a 
mansion  in  Gittisham  which  for  nearly  200  years  was  the 
residence  of  the  Putt  family,  and  is  now  the  home  of  Richard 
Marker,  Esq.,  whose  uncle,  the  late  Rev.  Henry  William 
Marker,  received  it  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Putt 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 


J.  M.  M. 
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66.  "  Churches  in  the  Deanery  of  Kenn." — One  does 
not  like  to  be  critical  when  a  lady  with  so  deep  an  interest 
in,  and  so  much  information  respecting  the  churches  of,  this 
county  so  kindly  allows  that  information  to  become  available 
to  the  public.  And  yet  I  think  that  even  Miss  Cresswell  will 
not  take  it  amiss  if  I  venture  to  point  out  one  or  two  points 
on  which  she  appears  to  have  been  caught  napping  respecting 
the  history  of  Alphington  Church. 

Is  there  any  foundation  whatever  for  the  statement  that 
an  earlier  church  than  the  present  building  belonged  to 
Plympton  priory  ?  Neither  in  the  foundation  charter  of 
Henry  I.,  dating  from  1123,  nor  in  that  of  Henry  II. 
between  1155  and  1162  (Oliver,  Mon.,  135)  is  there  any 
mention  of  Plympton  possessing  the  advowson  of  Alphington  ; 
nor  yet  in  the  list  of  advowsons  which  that  priory  held  at 
the  dissolution.  When  we  first  obtain  authentic  information 
respecting  Alphington,  both  the  manor  and  the  advowson 
belonged  to  the  Nevyles  or  Nevils.  In  1241  John  de  Nevyle, 
lord  of  Stoke  Curey,  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Alphington, 
and  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  not  held  as  a  fee 
(Fend.  Aids,  314).  On  John's  death  in  1274  (A.D.  Inq., 
2  Ed.  I.,  No.  27)  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  held  it  in  wardship 
for  the  heir  who  was  under  age  (Hund.  Rolls,  3  Ed.  L, 
No.  42,  p.  84).  In  1279  the  heir,  Sir  John  Nevyle,  had 
come  of  age  and  was  in  possession,  and  presented  to  the 
rectory  John  of  Exeter  (Bronescombe,  107).  On  his  death  in 
1282  (A.D.  Inq.,  10  Ed.  I.,  No.  22)  the  manor  fell  into  the 
King's  hand  by  reason  of  his  wardship  of  John  de  Nevyle's 
heir  "because  John  held  estates  elsewhere  of  the  King  in 
chief"  (Feud.  Aids,  315).  In  1312  Sir  Hugh  de  Nevil  was 
lord  and  presented  Hugh  Norman  to  the  rectory  (Stapeldon, 
184).  He  was  followed  by  Theobald  de  Nevil,  who  was  in 
possession  in  1316  (Feud.  Aids,  377).  In  1349  another  Sir 
Hugh  de  Nevil  was  lord  and  presented  to  the  rectory 
(Gvandisson,  1380).  Thus  for  140  years  and  more  the  Nevils 
held  the  advowson  with  the  manor,  but  of  this  there  is  not 
a  word.  The  manor  then  came  to  Sir  Hugh  Segrave,  who 
presented  to  the  rectory  in  1381,  but  shortly  afterwards 
exchanged  it  away  to  the  Courtneys  for  Newnham  Courtney 
in  Berks  (Lysons,  ii.,  8).  In  1303  Sir  Peter  Courtney  was 
lord  and  presented  to  the  rectory  (Stafford,  141).    How,  then, 
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can  it  be  suggested  that  "  Philip  Courtney  probably  acquired 
the  advowson  from  the  monks  of  St.  Nicolas  "  ? 

On  looking  through  the  list  of  rectors  on  p.  17,  the 
suggestion  involuntarily  presents  itself  that  our  authoress  has 
foreborne  from  referring  to  the  published  registers  of  the  late 
Prebendary  Hingeston-Randolph.  The  prebendary  distinctly 
tells  us  that  the  name  is  not  known  of  the  rector  who 
succeeded  William  de  Staneway  (Bronescombe,  107).  He  also 
gives  the  date  of  Sir  John  de  Exonia's  institution  as 
29  June,  1279  (ibid.),  not  1280;  and  names  as  his  suc- 
cessor Stephen  de  Brawoda,  who  was  rector  on  23  March, 
1312  (Bytton,  412),  and  resigned  on  5  Feb.,  1318,  "pursuant 
to  the  constitution  of  Pope  John  XXII.  forbidding  pluralities  " 
(Stapeldon,  184).  Sir  Robert  de  Halstede  was  instituted  on 
4  March,  13 18  (ibid.),  not  in  1317. 

Miss  Cresswell  has  also  told  us  nothing  about  the  early 
history  of  Ashcombe.  May  I  draw  her  attention  to  a  fine 
of  52  Hen.  III.  (16  Feb.,  1268)  between  Henry  de  la 
Pomeraye  and  Gilbert,  prior  of  Merton,  whereby  the  prior 
restored  to  Henry  all  the  land  which  he  (the  prior)  held 
in  Berry  excepting  the  advowson  and  4  acres,  and  Henry 
de  la  Pomeray  assured  to  the  prior  (1)  the  advowson  of 
Berry  Pomeray  with  the  4  acres,  (2)  the  manor  of  Canon- 
teign,  and  (3)  the  advowsons  of  the  churches  of  Ashcombe, 
Clyst  St.  George,  St.  Lawrence,  Exeter,  besides  other 
advowsons  in  Somerset  and  Cornwall  (Cornwall  Fine,  No. 
.256,  in  Devon  and  Corn.  Rec.  Soc.)  ? 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

67.  "  Churches  in  the  Deanery  of  Kenn  "  :  Alphing- 
ton  Church. — There  are  two  very  interesting  shields  portrayed 
on  p.  1 5.  The  lozenge  shield  is  quarterly,  and  would  repre- 
sent Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  John  Hurding.  The  blazon 
given  is  correct,  but  would  be  improved  by  the  addition  to 
the  first  and  fourth  quarters  after  "  courant  "  of  "in  pale"  ; 
and  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  instead  of  "  goats,"  of 
"antelopes."  The  first  and  fourth  quarters  are  the  coat  of 
Hurding  (a  corruption  of  Harding,  or  perhaps  vice  versa), 
and  is  given  in  Hutchins'  Dorset,  vol.  I.,  301,  along  with 
the  second  and  third  quarters  as  in  the  text,  but  in  his 
index  it  is  classed  amongst  the  unknown,  which  shows  it 
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to  have  been  an  old  heiress  quartering.  This  shield  is  on 
a  monument  erected  in  the  north  aisle  of  Long-Bridy 
Church  by  John,  grandson  of  Henry  and  son  of  another 
John,  who  died  May  16,  1677,  so  that  very  probably  Elizabeth 
of  the  text  was  also  a  grand-diughter  and  sister  of  John  ; 
it  also  impales  there  Mohun  of  Fleet,  yet  neither  in  Hutchins' 
pedigree  of  Mohun  or  in  Dorset  Visitation  is  this  marriage 
entered.  These  second  and  third  quarters  are  the  coat  of 
Snow,  and  were  granted  by  Thomas  Hawley  in  1 546  ;  so 
it  is  possible  that  the  Henry  above  did  marry  a  Snow 
heiress,  though  the  Bedford  Visitation  does  not  record  it. 
The  oval  shield  bears  the  correct  blazon  of  Leach,  and  the 
impaling  of  Maudit,  unnamed  ;  and  proves  the  marriage  of 
George  Leach,  the  brewer,  with  Rebecca  Maudit  according 
to  the  epitaph.  The  pedigree  of  Maudit  in  the  Genealogist, 
vol.  I.,  p.  136,  says  :  "  Rebecca,  2nd  daughter  (she  being  of 
Isaac  Maudit,  Esq.,  5th  son,  ob.  1663,  and  his  second  wife 
Deborah,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Wood,  of  Holsworthy) 
married  George  Leech,  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  and  was  his 
fourth  wife,  but  had  no  issue  by  him."  The  other  inscription 
to  George  Leach's  daughter  Margaret,  though  by  the  date 
she  must  have  been  by  an  early  wife,  possibly  by  Johanna 
in  the  epitaph  above,  yet  with  no  age  and  three  wives  to 
look  to  for  her  mother,  nothing  in  the  pedigrees  prove. 
Again,  there  is  the  inscription  to  George,  son  of  John 
Gibbs  (?),  Esq.,  grandchild  to  the  said  George  Leach,  who 
died  the  7  day  of  December,  1672.  The  pedigree  does  not 
continue  the  issue  of  George  Leach's  three  marriages  ;  so 
it  is  possible  that  a  daughter  of  his  married  a  John  Gibbs; 
but  it  is  singular  that  Rebecca's  elder  sister  married  Abraham 
Gibbs,  and  one  of  her  sons  was  John,  ll.d.  of  Oxford,  whose 
marriage  is  not  given,  but  even  if  he  had  a  son  George,  he 
would  not  be  a  grandchild,  but  a  great  nephew. 

Addenda  et  Corrigenda. — Alphington,  p.  11:  The  charges 
on  the  shield  of  Turner  are  drawn  and  blazoned  water 
hougets.  The  Turners  always  bore  millrinds  (inkmolines),  a 
canting  charge  on  the  name ;  the  shape  of  these  is  some- 
thing like  a  bouget,  but  I  doubt  their  having  a  cross  bar 
on  the  top,  if  so  it  was  an  error  in  the  carving  or  painting. 

Ashcombe,  p.  19  :  Two  flaunches  each  charged  with  a  leopard's 
face.    I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  coat  of 
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Dene  or  Deane  of  Kent ;  but  unfortunately  the  pedigree  of 
Holdsvvorth  is  not  ample  enough  to  prove  it. 

Ashton,  p.  29 :  Vaire  azure  and  argent,  Beauchamp  of  V*i «  fee 
Somerset.  This  should  be  vaire  argent  and  azure,  the  coat  ^^"^J  ; 
of  Beauchamp  of  Hache  or  Hatch,  Somerset.  F.  W.  — 

p.nb- 

68.  Badges  of  King  Henry  (VII.,  par.  32,  p.  57). — 
The  illustration  represents  the  badge  of  Jane  Seymour,  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  is  so  described  both  by  Parker  (in  his  Glossary 
of  Terms  used  in  Heraldry,  1894  e<^-»  P*  96)  and  Boutell.  The 
former  states  that  it  was  blazoned  upon  a  grant  of  lands 
made  to  her  in  1536,  and  gives  the  blazon  as  follows  : — 
The  walls  [of  the  castle]  ar.,  the  ground  vert.,  the  tree  of  the 
same,  fructed  gu.,  the  phcenix  or,  in  flames  ppr.,  and  the 
roses  alternately  white  and  red. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  in  his  Banners  and  Standards, 
p.  19,  also  calls  it  the  badge  of  Jane  Seymour,  and  states 
that  the  grant  was  made  by  Henry  in  1536.  He  adds  that 
it  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  his  maternal  relations. 

The  badge  is  described  in  trick,  but  without  any  blazon. 
On  the  dexter  side  is  a  rose  gu.,  and  below  it  is  a  round- 
shaped  flower  noted  as  a  "  daisy  "  arg.,  divided  to  the  centre 
and  indented  on  the  edge ;  on  the  sinister  side  a  rose  or, 
and  below  it  a  flower,  also  noted  as  a  "daisy"  gu.,  but 
tricked  as  in  Mr.  Drake's  illustration,  and  referred  to  by 
him  as  a  gillyflower.  It  is  against  this  latter  "  daisy  "  that 
the  scribe  has  written  : — "  Or  Columbine  ?  rather  [or]  Car- 
nation." The  dexter  flower  is  apparently  meant  for  the 
conventional  gillyflower,  carnation  or  pink  of  heraldry,  but 
what  the  sinister  one  is  I  know  not ;  it  is  certainly  not  a 
columbine.  The  dexter  supporter  (still  quoting  from  Lord 
Howard  -de  Walden)  of  Jane  Seymour's  arms  is  a  unicorn, 
gorged  with  a  garland  of  white  and  red  roses  and  daisies. 

According  to  Boutell,  the  columbine  was  the  badge  of 
Henry  IV.,  while  Parker  gives  it  to  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
In  Harl.  1073,  pp.  114,  114b,  among  "these  eight  badges  [all 
on  wreaths]  belongeth  to  Somerset  and  Herbert  [as  Lord 
Chamberlain]  from  antiquity,"  is  a  pot  with  four  sprigs  of 
the  flower  as  shewn  by  Mr.  Drake,  alternating  with  the 
roses.  In  Harl.  1421,  p.  89,  among  "  thes  are  all  the 
amies  and  badges  that  belongs  to  the  hous  of  Sommersets, 
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Earle  of  Worster,"  is  a  similar  pot  of  flowers  with  the 
addition  of  "  IHS  "  within  a  rayed  circle  on  the  face  of 
the  pot.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  was  appointed  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  by  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  VIII.,  but  whether 
this  flower  had  anything  to  do  with  that  office  I  am  unable  to 
say.  These  Somersets  were  Herberts,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  connection  with  the  Seymours  as  far  as 
Burke's  Extinct  Peerage  is  concerned.  This  so-called  badge 
is  evidently  a  combination  of  several  others. 

In  Sloane  MS.  1086,  fo.  ^%7,  the  phoenix  issuing  from 
flames  is  given  as  the  badge  of  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset. 

In  Add.  MS.  14919,  fo.  53,  the  "fFenix"  is  given  to 
"  L.  of  Hertford,"  and  the  "  ffenix  fuming "  to  Rex 
[apparently  Henry  VIII.]  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  aforesaid, 
was  created  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1537.  The  flowers  [of  the 
hawthorn]  and  crown  were  used  by  Henry  VII.  and  his 
son  Henry  VIII.,  as  also  the  Tudor  rose. 

In  Hope's  Stall  Plates  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  at 
Windsor,  plate  64,  the  mantling  of  George  Plantagenet, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  is  semee  of  gillyflowers,  but  whether  he 
used  this  flower  as  a  badge  I  know  not,  though  instances 
occur  in  the  same  series  in  which  the  badge  was  so  used. 
Here  the  gillyflowers  are  drawn  as  the  daisies  before  men- 
tioned, but  with  a  spacing  between  each  of  the  five  triangular 
petals,  just  as  one  would  trick  a  cross  pattee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  badge  in  question  is  not  a  badge 
at  all,  it  is  merely  a  conceit,  and  is  typical  of  the  way  in 
which  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  alike  played  fast  and  loose 
with  the  subject.  The  badge  was  distinctly  a  simple  object 
worn  on  the  clothes  of  the  retainers  of  those  who  possessed 
them,  figuring  also  on  their  standards.  I  am,  of  course, 
referring  only  to  family  badges  and  not  to  those  belonging 
to  certain  offices  of  State.  J.  G.  Bradford. 

69.  The  Badges  of  King  Henry  (VII.,  par.  32, 
p.  57). — Although  your  correspondent  is  correct  in  describing 
the  badge  in  the  window  at  Bovey  House  as  a  combination 
of  badges,  the  badge  as  figured  is  the  well-known  one  of 
Jane  Seymour,  third  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  All  the  heraldic 
authorities  refer  to  her  badge  of  a  "  phoenix."  Boutell 
adds — rising  from  a  castle  between  two  Tudor  roses  ;  while 
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Parker,  in  his  Glossary  of  Heraldry,  gives  the  identical 
drawing  as  figured  by  you,  and  states — blazoned  upon  a 
grant  of  lands  made  to  her  in  1536.  The  tinctures  are  as 
follows  : — The  walls  argent,  the  ground  vert.,  the  tree  of 
the  same  fructed  gules,  the  phoenix  or,  in  flames  proper, 
and  the  roses  alternately  white  and  red. 

The  "  gillyflowers  "  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Drake  are 
white  roses  in  "Parker's"  engraving,  and  I  cannot  find  in 
any  of  the  armories  I  have  consulted  that  the  gillyflower 
was  a  Tudor  badge. 

Was  Queen  Jane  ever  a  visitor  at  Bovey  House  ? 

G.  T.  Windyer  Morris. 

70.  The  Badges  of  King  Henry  VII.  (VII.,  par,  32, 
p.  57). — The  badge  in  question  is  that  of  Queen  Jane 
Seymour.  I  am  informed  that  the  pink  or  gillyflower 
was  a  Seymour  badge ;  it  was  later  used  with  roses  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  A  similar  badge  in  stained  glass  but  of 
smaller  size  is  at  St.  Donat's  Castle,  Glamorgan.  This 
badge  figures  in  Parker's  Glossary  of  Architecture,  part  III., 
page  76.  Arthur  L.  Radford,  f.s.a. 

71.  Posset-Pans. — Having  met  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood with  three  specimens  of  the  kind  of  old  cooking- 
pan  of  which  I  enclose  an  illustration,  I  should  be  glad  if 
any  reader  of  D.  &  C.  N.&>  Q.  could  enlighten  me  as  to 
what  is  the  significance  of  the  names  and  numbers  on  the 
handles  ? 

The  specimen  in  my  photograph  belongs  to  cottagers  in 
this  hamlet  (Exton,  near  Topsham).  It  measures  5  inches, 
inside  diameter  of  the  bowl,  and  8  inches  in  length  of  handle ; 
and  its  weight  is  4^  lbs. 

Another  I  have  seen  in  a  cottage  at  Countess  Weir  is 
exactly  similar  in  shape,  but  is  larger,  viz.,  6J  inches  inside 
diameter  of  bowl,  and  9  inches  in  length  of  handle.  The 
name,  in  raised  letters  on  its  handle,  is  :— **  J.  P.  B-Water," 
and  this  is  followed  by  the  number  "  iv."  I  was  told  by 
its  owner  that  it  has  been  in  her  family  for  200  years. 

The  third  specimen  I  know  is  in  an  inn  at  Topsham, 
and  it  also  is  of  just  the  same  shape,  though  differing 
slightly  in  size.    It  measures  6  inches  in  diameter  of  bowl 
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and  8  inches  in  length  of  handle.  The  name  on  its  handle 
is  much  worn  down  with  rubbing,  but  it  reads  : — "  X  John 
Fa  (illegible)  thers."    All  three  are  of  solid  brass. 

^^•1^,12/,  E.  K.  Prideaux. 

72.  William  Strode,  of  Newnham  (VII.,  par.  39, 
p.  64). — In  the  year  1531  the  William  Strode,  of  Newnham, 
was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Richard  Strode,  of  Newnham. 
He  was  born  16th  June,  1504 ;  married  25th  Oct.,  1523, 
Elizabeth^  daughter  and  heiress  of  Philip  Courtenay,  of 
Loughtotf,  in  the  parish  of  Plympton  St.  Mary,  at  whose 
wedding  John  How,  the  last  Prior  of  Plympton,  celebrated 
Mass.    William  Strode  died  5th  May,  1579. 

Philip  Courtenay,  of  Loughto#,  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  of  Molland,  who  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  of  Powderham. 

I  regret  I  can  give  no  information  about  the  prison 
episode.  George  S.  S.  Strode. 

73.  M.I.  Hugh  Gundry,  Sidbury. — T.  Wainwright, 
Esq.,  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following  from  Mr.  Incledon's 
Manuscript,  1771 : — 

Sidbury. 
Concreditae  sunt  huic 
Tumulo  non  sine  spe  Re 
surrectionis  beatas  Exuviae 
Hugonis  Gundry  Clerici 
Et  uxoris  ejus  Gratise  Hasc 
18  die  Octobris  anno  1673 
Ille  5  die  Decembris  anno 
1676  Ex. 
Here  lieth  also  Susanna 
daughter  of  Hugh  Gundry 
Wife  of  Lawrence  Horsley 
1079- 

This  is  probably  the  Mr.  Hugh  Gundery  who  was  ejected 
from  Maperton,  Dorset,  in  1662,  and  after  his  ejectment 
preached  mostly  in  Devonshire,  at  Newton  Chapel,  a  peculiar 
of  Ailesbeere.  (See  Calamy's  Nonconformist's  Memorial  and 
D.  N.  &>  Q.y  Vol.  IV.,  p.  263).  A.J.  P.S. 

74.  Acland  Family. — The  brothers  Lysons  (Magna 
Britannia,  Devonshire)  say  that  John  Acland,  who  lived  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  15th  or  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  had 
two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom,  Anthony,  left  posterity  settled 
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at  Hawkridge,  and  afterwards  at  Fremington  ;  and  they  add 
that  this  John  was  the  grandfather  of  John  Acland  who 
married  a  co-heiress  of  Radcliffe.  Thus  they  rightly  make 
Anthony  of  Hawkridge  to  be  the  uncle  of  the  last  mentioned 
John  Acland.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Colonel  Vivian 
(Visitations  of  Devon),  Mr.  Chadwyck  Healey  in  his  pedigree  of 
the  Aclands  (Hist,  of  Part  of  West  Somerset)  and  Mr.  Worthy 
(Devonshire  Wills)  all  without  comment  (relying  apparently 
upon  the  Devonshire  Visitation  of  1620)  make  Anthony  to  be 
the  younger  brother  of  the  John  Acland  who  married  Margaret 
Radcliffe,  and  was  at  the  date  of  his  grandfather's  death  in 
December  1539  between  17  and  18  years  old.  If  this  had  been 
so,  then  Baldwin  Acland  (Anthony's  son  and  heir),  who  was 
35  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1568,  was  born 
when  his  father's  "elder  brother  was  about  10  or  11  years  old, 
which  is  absurd. 

The  Lysons  are  indisputably  right  when  they  make 
Anthony  of  Chittlehampton  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Hawk- 
ridge branch  of  the  Acland  family ;  but  are  they  equally 
correct  when  they  include  the  Acklands  of  Fremington  amongst 
his  posterity  ?  If  they  are,  then  Lewis  Ackland  of  Braunton, 
who  Mr.  J.  F.  Chanter  tells  us  (Trans.  Devon  Association,  1906) 
married  Mary  Lamprey,  17  Jan.,  1610,  and  became  the  father 
of  Richard  Ackland  who  purchased  the  manor  of  Fremington 
and  left  it  to  his  descendants,  must  have  been  either  a  son,  or 
(if  two  consecutive  generations  married  very  young)  possibly 
a  grandson  of  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Anthony  of  Hawkridge 
by  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  John  Courtney.  The  descent 
from  Anthony  is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the  fact,  which 
I  learn  from  Mr.  Sydney  Harper  of  Barnstaple,  that  the  coat 
of  arms  of  Richard  Ackland  (son  of  the  above  named  Richard) 
on  Queen  Ann's  Walk  there  bear  a  crescent  for  difference. 

Does  anyone  know  who  was  the  father  of  Lewis  Ackland  ? 

James  C.  Marshall. 

75.  Transcription  of  Parish  Registers  in  1602  (VII. , 
par.  36,  p.  63). — Being  well  acquainted  with  every  parish 
register  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Ilfracombe,  I  can, 
I  think,  definitely  answer  this  query.  None  of  them,  except 
those  of  Ilfracombe,  were  transcribed  by  George  Milton,  and 
he  was  not  a  professional  transcriber  of  registers  who  went 
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about  from  parish  to  parish  transcribing  the  earliest  entries 
from  paper  to  parchment.  George  Milton  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  parish  clerk  of  Ilfracombe. 

The  transcripts  were  made  either  by  the  curate,  the  parish 
clerk,  or  a  clerk  to  a  local  legal  practitioner  in  nearly  every 
case,  and  often  there  are  notes  in  the  registers  giving  full 
particulars  of  the  transcriber  and  the  transcription. 

In  the  Georgeham  Register  there  is  the  note  : — "  This 
boocke  was  begunne  to  be  new  written  the  xi  day  of  October 
and  finished  the  xxiith  of  the  same  month  by  me  Thomas 
Macye  curate  of  the  parishe  of  Georgeham.  Det  Christus 
studiis  vela  secunda  meis." 

In  Braunton  Register  there  is  the  note  : — u  This  copye 
of  the  Register  booke  of  the  p'ish  of  Brannton  was  written 
by  Robert  Score  the  Clarck  of  Braunton." 

Lynton  Registers  were  transcribed  by  Hugh  Lewis,  the 
curate. 

These  extracts  will,  I  think,  give  Dr.  Hambley  Rowe 
full  information  on  the  point  he  has  raised. 


76.  "  The  Close  of  S.  Andrews." — Who  was  the  author 
of  this  satirical  sketch  of  Exeter  Life,  published  in  1870  ? 
Forty  years  having  elapsed  since  it  was  issued,  one  may  now 
ask  if  any  of  your  readers  can  supply  the  names  of  the 
originals  of  the  fictitious  characters  named  in  the  tale  ? 


[In  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  Exeter 
Public  Library,  the  authorship  has  been  assigned  to  a  Miss 
Bridges  or  Bridge,  of  Exeter.  Canon  Atherington,  p.  3,  is 
identified  as  Chancellor  Harrington ;  Archdeacon  Elliott, 
p.  3,  as  Woolcombe ;   Mr.  Strong,  p.  7,   as   Mr.  Force ; 

Mr.   ,  p.  13,  as  Mr.  Rashdale ;   B          Chapel,  p.  13, 

as  Bedford  Chapel ;  Canon  Butler,  p.  14,  as  Canon  Cook  ; 
the  Bishop  of  S.  Andrew's,  p.  19,  as  Bishop  Philpotts ; 
Lady  Adelaide  Travers,  p.  21,  as  the  Hon.  Miss  Lascelles  ; 
Mr.  Hursdon,  p.  61,  as  Mr.  Fursdon ;  Sir  John  Plennaway, 
p.  88,  as  Sir  John  Kennaway. 

These  identifications  are  pencilled  in  the  margins  in  an 
unknown  hand,  and  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth  and 
without  any  suggestion  as  to  their  correctness. — Eds.] 


J.  F.  Chanter. 


T.  Cann  Hughes. 
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77.  "  Penquite  and  Pentyre." — The  D.N.B.  says  that 
in  1857  was  advertised  as  ready  for  the  press  (but  never 
published)  a  work  by  George  Borrow  entitled  Penquite  and 
Pentyre ;  or  the  Head  of  the  Forest  and  the  Headland :  a  booh 
on  Cornwall,  2  vols.  Can  any  reader  of  D.  &*  C.  N .  &  Q. 
say  what  became  of  the  manuscript  of  this  work  and  what 
was  the  nature  of  it  ?  H.  Tapley-Soper. 

78.  Book  of  Cornish  Memoranda  and  Tetcott 
Hunting  Book. — Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  writing  4th 
Nov.,  1853,  m  reference  to  the  possibility  of  finding  traces 
of  an  old  song  (his  version  of  it,  as  Trelawny,  has  secured 
an  established  place  as  the  Cornish  '  National '  Anthem) 
says :  "  The  probable  sources  of  farther  discovery  known 
to  me  are  The  Booh  at  St.  Michael's  Mount  filled  with  Cornish 
Memoranda  and  The  Tetcott  Hunting  Booh,  which  belonged 
to  old  Mr.  Arscott."  Are  these  books  yet  known  to  exist  ? 
Have  their  contents  been  examined  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lication ?  If  so,  when,  and  where  may  any  further  reference 
to  either  be  found  ?  J.  H.  R. 

79.  Prideaux  of  Tavistock. — Worth's  Tavistock  Parish 
Records  make  mention  of  four  members  of  this  family : — 
Richard  Prideaux,  living  1509  and  1525  ;  William  Prideaux, 
gent.,  churchwarden  in  1567-68,  and  buried  1588  or  1589; 
John  Prideaux,  who  attested  deeds  in  1593  and  1597; 
Edward  Prideaux.  weaver,  born  about  171 6,  who  acquired 
the  lease  of  a  tenement  "  Mount-houngary  "  in  1742. 

Vivian's  Visitations  of  Devon  show : — Page  359,  that 
William  Prideaux,  of  Langford,  in  South  Tavistock,  married 
Etheldred,  daughter  of  John  Fortescue,  of  Buckland  Filley, 
who  died  in  1604;  page  478,  that  Agnes,  daughter  of  Walter 
Honeychurch,  of  Tavistock,  married  first  Richard  Hawkes 
(mentioned  in  a  Tavistock  record  of  1525),  and  secondly 
Richard  Prideaux ;  also  that  Anthony  Honeychurch  (died 
1573),  nephew  of  Agnes  and  Richard  Prideaux,  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fortescue,  of  Wimpstcne 
(born  about  1490,  died  about  1552),  whose  sister  Joan 
married  John  Prideaux,  of  Orcharton  ;  page  617  (which  is 
based  on  page  29  of  a  memoir  of  the  Prideaux  and  Brune 
families),  that  John  Prideaux,  son  of  John  Prideaux,  of 
Orcharton  (died,  young,  before  1522)  and  John  Fortescue 
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(wili  proved  1548),  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  William 
Honeychurch,  of  "Daystock"  (Tavistock?).  This  John 
Prideaux  and  his  sons,  William  and  John,  are  said  to  be 
named  in  a  Chancery  Proceeding,  Miscellaneous,  Eliz.  to 
Charles — Part  25:  Prideaux  vs.  Prideaux,  complaint  dated 
5th  February,  1567  ;  page  624,  that  Richard  Prideaux,  of 
Tavistock,  who  married  first  Joan  (widow  of  William  Webb, 
and  mother  of  Margaret,  Dorothy  and  Alice  Webb),  and 
secondly  Agneta  Arscott  (who  subsequently  married  John 
Servington  and  founded  a  charity  named  after  her  in  Tavi- 
stock), by  whom  he  left  two  daughters,  Grace  and  Philippa, 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Prideaux,  of  Ashburton,  and  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  and  brother  of  Alice,  who  married  Adam 
Williams,  of  Stowford.  This  Richard  Prideaux  died  on 
13th  October,  1529. 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  notes  suggests  strongly 
that  Thomas  Prideaux,  of  Ashburton,  was  closely  connected 
to  the  first '"John  Prideaux,  of  Orcharton,"  mentioned  in 
the  Visitations.    Can  any  further  information  be  given  ? 

I  would  also  be  grateful  for  details  of  the  Chancery 
Proceeding  of  1567  mentioned  above. 

F.  B.  Prideaux. 

80.  Speke-Drake  Marriage  (VI.,  par.  118,  p.  116). — 
The  date  of  the  marriage  of  George  Speke,  Esq.,  and  Dame 
Anne  Drake,  of  Ash,  should  be  7th  July  and  not  6th  Oct. 
This  marriage  is  also  entered  in  the  registers  of  Ilminster  : — 

George  Speke,  esq.,  and  Lady  Drake,  relict  of  Sir  William 
Drake,  7th  July,  1737.  A.  J.  P.  S. 

81.  Coynage  Beame  (Vlf.,  par.  201,  p.  215). — The 
"beam  and  scales,"  commonly  so  called,  is  in  daily  use 
wherever  heavy  goods  are  to  be  weighed,  unless  supplanted 
by  the  more  modern  weighing  machine,  the  beam  being  the 
horizontal  bar  from  which  the  scales  are  suspended. 

The  coynage  beame  referred  to  in  the  question  is  no  doubt 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  appliances  used  at  one  of  the 
stannary  towns  for  the  weighing  of  the  tin  after  a  corner 
had  been  struck  off  (coyned)  to  ascertain  its  character,  when 
it  would  be  stamped  with  the  duchy  arms  in  token  that 
the  quality  was  right  and  the  dues  paid,  the  ingot  being 
impounded  until  they  were.  J.  M.  M. 
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82.  Wadeton  Court  Chapel  (VII.,  par.  43,  p.  7^). — 
Pole,  p.  284,  says  "that  this  portion  of  Martin  Fissacre's 
land  fell  "  (I  suppose  at  his  death,  date  not  given)  "to  Jone, 
his  daughter  and  co-heir,  who  married  John  Holway  "  ;  under 
his  name  at  the  head  of  the  pedigree  Tuckett  has  added 
"  Temp.  Henry  V." ;  so  taking  the  last  year  of  that  reign  as 
1422,  there  are  six  years  to  be  accounted  for.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  the  date  of  his  death,  but  possibly  he  may 
have  lived  out  the  whole  or  part  of  that  time.  F.  W. 

83.  Traditional  Ancestry. — There  is  a  peculiar  ten- 
dency amongst  families  to  allocate  their  early  ancestors  to  a 
county  or  country  other  than  the  one  they  are  in.  Thus 
the  Gotts  of  Yorkshire  talk  of  a  German  origin ;  the  Rowes 
of  Devon  are  said  to  claim  a  Kentish  origin ;  the  Johns  of 
Cornwall  hail  Wales  as  their  ancestral  home.  The  Groses 
of  Cornwall  speak  of  a  Norfolk  ancestor,  whereas  one 
Michael  Groos  occurs  in  Cornwall  as  far  back  as  1362. 
Recently  a  correspondent  of  Do  &°  C.  N.  &>  Q.  spoke  of  the 
Battens  of  Northill  in  Cornwall  as  being  of  Devon  origin. 
In  Peter's  Hist,  of  Launceston  we  find  that  in  1327  one 
Wandric  Batyn  owned  a  croft  just  outside  the  borough  of 
Dunheved.  This  ancient  place  and  Northill  are  not  very 
far  apart,  and  the  Battens  of  the  latter  place  might  well  be 
descendants  of  Wandric  without  having  wandered  far. 

J.H.  R. 

84.  Bampfylde-Moore  Carew. — The  Parish  Church 
Register  of  Stoke  Damarell  gives  amongst  the  marriages 
the  following  interesting  entry  : — 

"  1733.  Bampfyld-Moore  Carew  and  Mary  Gray  were 
marrd-  Xbr*  29  1733.  Bans," 
The  author  of  The  Life  of  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew  states  : — 
"  It  was  about  this  time  our  hero  became  sensible  of  the 
power  of  love.  It  was  in  the  town  of  Newcastle,  so  famous 
for  its  coal  works,  which  our  hero  visited  out  of  curiosity, 
appearing  there  undisguised  and  making  a  very  genteel 
appearance,  that  he  became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Gray,  an  eminent  apothecary  and  surgeon  there.  He 
passed  with  her  for  the  mate  of  a  collier's  vessel,  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  Captain  L  n,  of  Dartmouth,  an  old 
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acquaintance  of  our  hero's,  who  then  commanded  a  vessel 
lying  at  Newcastle,  and  acknowledged  him  for  his  mate. 
These  assertions  satisfied  the  young  lady  very  well,  and  she 
at  length  consented  to  exchange  the  tender  care  and  love 
of  a  parent  for  that  of  a  husband. 

"  The  lover  and  his  fair  one  being  on  board,  they  soon 
hoisted  sail.  They  had  an  exceeding  quick  passage  to 
Dartmouth,  where  they  landed. 

"  The  lovers  set  out  for  Bath,  where  they  lawfully  solem- 
nized their  nuptials  with  great  gaiety  and  splendor. 

"  We  cannot  conclude  on  this  head  but  with  the  deserved 
praises  of  our  hero,  from  whose  mouth  we  have  had  repeated 
assurance  that,  during  their  voyage  to  Dartmouth,  and  their 
journey  from  thence  to  Bath,  not  the  least  indignity  was 
offered  to  the  innocence  or  modesty  of  his  dear  Miss  Gray." 

The  author  evidently  is  in  error,  as  the  above  entry  shows 
they  must  have  gone  from  Dartmouth  to  Stoke  Damarell, 
where  they  were  married  previously  to  proceeding  to  Bath. 

A.J.P.S. 

85.  Toasting  Apple  Trees. — In  regard  to  this  ancient 
Devonshire  custom,  can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  in- 
formation on  the  following  points  : — Do  they  fire  into  the 
air  with  blank  cartridge  with  the  object  of  frightening  away 
evil  influences,  or  do  they  fire  at  individual  trees  with  shot, 
with  the  object  of  wakening  up  trees  that  are  apparently 
asleep  ?  I  am  informed  by  a  friend  that  the  latter  is  the 
case.  G.  H.  Stubbins. 

86.  Roope  Harris  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of 
Roope  by  letters  patent  dated  22nd  July,  1771.  Is  there 
any  record  of  this  in  any  office  in  Bristol,  and  would  Roope 
Harris  have  had  to  lodge  his  pedigree  shewing  his  claim  to 
the  name  of  Roope  ?  G.  R. 

87.  F.  C.  Lewis.— Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  any 
biographical  details  of  F.  C.  Lewis,  who  between  1821  and 
1827  published  books  on  the  scenery  of  Devonshire  rivers  ? 
Is  a  biography  of  him  to  be  found  anywhere  ? 

T.  Cann  Hughes,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 

88.  Erratum  (VIj^,  par.  201,  p.  215).— Eight  lines  from 
bottom,  for  Perry  read  Kerry. 


Drake  Tomb,  Southleigh  Church. 

Photo  by  W.  Hartley,  Colyton. 
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89.  Drake  Tomb,  Southleigh  Church.— On  the  re- 
cessed tomb  of  Robert  Drake,  of  Wiscombe,  in  Southleigh 
Church,  are  five  shields  bearing  respectively  his  own  arms 
impaled  with  those  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Prideaux,  of 
Thuborough  [argent,  on  a  chevron  sable,  a  mullet  or,  in  chief  a 
label  of  3  points  gules),  the  arms  of  his  father  and  mother, 
John  Drake,  of  Ashe,  and  Amy  Granville,  of  Stowe  (gules, 
3  rests  or),  and  those  of  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  William 
Drake,  of  Wiscombe,  and  Philippa  Dennis,  of  Holcombe 
(ermine,  3  poleaxes  sable,  1  and  1).  On  the  sides  of  the  tomb 
are  two  larger  shields  carved  by  another  hand  and  of  a  more 
recent  date.  The  left  hand  coat  bears  the  arms  of  Robert's 
grandson,  Thomas  Drake,  of  Wiscombe,  impaled  with  those 
of  his  wife  Helen,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Alexander  Walker, 
of  Bampton  (argent,  on  a  chevron  terminated  by  a  stock  and  ring 
between  3  crescents  sable,  2  plates).  The  right  hand  shield  bears 
the  wyvern  gules  impaled  with  .  .  .  a  fesse  between  3 
fleurs  de  lys  .  .  .  Can  any  of  your  readers  identify  this 
impalement  ?  The  bearings  are  borne  by  some  fifty  different 
families  (amongst  them  Goodhind  and  Gorges,  of  Devon), 
but  unfortunately  there  are  no  colours  on  the  shield  to  assist 
one  in  identification.  Are  the  arms  those  of  William  Drake 
(son  of  Thomas)  and  his  wife  '  who  died  in  her  husband's 
lifetime'?  (Vivian).  According  to  the  same  authority, 
Thomas  Drake  had  nine  children,  five  daughters  (all  of 
whom  married)  and  four  sons  :  William  ;  Thomas,  ob.  ante 
1650 ;  Alexander,  of  Southampton  ;  and  Dennis  Drake,  of 
Churchstanton.  The  last  named  married  Katharine  Thomas, 
of  Southleigh  (arms  :  per  pale  crenelle  or  and  azure).  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  A.  J.  P.  Skinner  for  the  accompanying 
photograph  of  the  tomb,  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  W. 
Hartley,  of  Colyton.  Wilfred  Drake. 

90.  Cornish  Folk  Lore  :  The  Piskies. — William  Dunn 
and  the  Piskies. — About  a  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  on  the 
downs  above  Sparnick,  near  Truro,  an  industrious,  hard- 
working tailor,  well  known  in  all  the  district  around,  named 
William  Dunn.  One  evening,  after  a  long  day's  work,  he  set 
out  from  my  grandfather's  house  at  Calenick,  where  he  had 
been  working  all  day,  to  walk  to  his  home.  It  was  then  a  far 
more  lonely  road  than  it  is  now,  over  bare  bleak  downs  and 
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through  retired  lanes,  but  he  trudged  steadily  on  through  the 
deepening  twilight.  As  he  approached  Kea  Churchyard,  the 
night  wind  soughed  dismally  through  the  spreading  branches 
of  the  pines  with  a  weird  and  eerie  sound,  and  he  redoubled 
his  pace  to  pass  the  gloomy  spot.  As  he  nears  the  church 
stile  he  is  startled  by  seeing  a  troop  of  piskies  suddenly 
appear  ;  they  were,  so  he  said,  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
and  all  dressed  alike,  with  high  sugar-loaf  black  hats  and  little 
red  cloaks.  These  "  small  people  "  descended  the  low  bank 
from  the  common  at  a  run,  rapidly  crossed  the  road  in  single 
file,  ascended  the  hedge  and  disappeared  into  the  dim  church- 
yard beyond.  Startled  by  the  sudden  apparition,  he  paused  a 
moment,  then  dashed  his  heavy  stick  after  the  fairy  crew  and 
climbed  the  fence,  but  no  sign  or  vestige  of  the  troop  could  he 
see  anywhere.  One  long  look  around,  and  then  he  hurried 
home  hotfoot  to  spread  the  tale  to  his  wondering  neighbours, 
which  he  often  repeated,  of  how  he  saw  the  piskies  in  Kea 
Churchyard. 

The  Cornish  Fisherman's  dread  of  the  Piskies. — Some  little 
time  ago  my  brother,  Mr.  E.  F.  Whitley,  was  staying  at  a 
lonely  little  fishing  village  on  the  south  coast  of  Cornwall. 
He  had  often  heard  stories  about  the  fears  the  fishermen  had 
of  the  piskies,  and  how  if  their  boats  came  into  the  harbour  at 
night,  they  would  not  come  on  shore  until  the  morning ;  being 
afraid  that  if  they  landed  in  the  dark  they  would  be  carried  off 
by  the  "  little  people."  During  his  stay  in  the  village  he  was 
able  to  test  the  truth  of  these  stories.  In  the  middle  of  a  night 
some  of  the  fishing  boats  came  into  the  little  harbour,  and  he 
at  once  went  on  the  pier  to  see  what  would  happen.  He 
found  the  fishermen  would  not  come  on  shore  before  the 
morning ;  and  after  much  pressing  they  told  him  that  the 
reason  why  they  stopped  in  their  boats  until  daylight  was 
that  they  were  afraid  to  land  for  dread  of  the  "  little  people." 

Pisky  Pots. — The  piskies  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  music, 
to  which  they  will  dance  merrily.  It  was  an  old  custom  in 
Cornwall,  especially  in  the  Helston  and  Lizard  districts,  to 
place  pisky  pots  on  the  ridge  tiles  of  a  roof  when  a  house  was 
built.  They  are  fast  disappearing,  but  I  saw  a  couple  still 
remaining  on  the  roof  of  a  farmhouse  about  a  mile  from 
Helston  in  1900  ;  there  were  formerly  many  more  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  they   have  gone.    They   were  hollow 
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earthenware  globes  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  pierced 
with  holes,  with  a  knop  on  the  top,  and  standing  on  a  short 
stem.  The  wind  whistling  through  the  holes  made  a  rude 
music,  to  which  the  piskies  were  supposed  to  dance,  and  so 
became  in  such  good  humour  that  they  would  not  molest  the 
inmates. 

The  Goss  Moor  Piskies. — Pisky  legends  lingered  up  to  a  late 
date,  and  probably  are  still  told  by  the  old  people  on  this 
dreary  central  moorland,  the  fabled  hunting  ground  of  King 
Arthur.  When  the  will-o'-the-wisps  went  dancing  over  the 
moorlands,  then  the  young  men  used  to  be  told  it  was  the 
time  to  go  out  and  hunt  for  the  piskies.  An  old  woman,  who 
lived  by  the  side  of  a  lonely  road  on  the  moor,  asserted  that 
when  a  girl  she  had  actually  seen  the  "  little  people,"  but 
she  was  averse  to  giving  any  details  of  how  they  were  dressed 
and  where  it  happened ;  the  belief  in  their  existence  at 
that  time,  however,  was  very  general. 

The  Wishhounds  on  Goss  Moor. — Legends  of  these  hunting 
dogs  of  the  evil  one  abounded  on  these  moors,  as  on  Dart- 
moor, where  the  wishhounds,  breathing  flame  and  attended 
by  a  swart  master,  who  carries  a  hunting  pole,  wander  in 
packs  over  the  dusky  wastes  of  heather.  These  infernal 
hounds  chase  lost  souls  at  midnight  over  the  Goss  Moors,  and 
an  old  stile  bears  an  evil  name,  for  there  the  souls  are  sure 
to  be  caught,  none  being  able  to  get  over  it.  Woe  betide  the 
belated  traveller  in  past  days  who,  wandering  over  the  dark 
wastes,  met  the  yelling  pack. 

"  They  heard  the  black  hunter,  and  dread  filled  each  mind, 
Hearts  sank  that  had  never  known  fear, 
They  heard  the  black  hunter's  dread  voice  in  the  wynde. 
They  heard  his  curst  hell  hounds  run  yelping  behind, 
And  his  steed  thundered  loud  on  the  ear." 

An  old  miner,  about  85  years  old,  told  my  brother  that 
when  he  was  a  young  man  the  hell  hounds  could  be  heard 
baying  and  yelping  as  they  went  sweeping  over  the  great 
moorland  hills  that  rise  behind  his  house,  although  he  himself 
had  never  seen  them.  H.  Michell  Whitley. 

91.  The  Mystery  of  Edward  Drew  (VII.,  par.  61,  p.  86.) 
— Mr.  Karl  Cherry,  in  his  interesting  account  of  Edward  and 
John  Drew,  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  their  father  was  buried 
at  Broad  Hembury.    The  large  canopied  tomb  of  Sir  Edward 
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Drew  is  at  Broadclyst,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle. 
Upon  it  are  the  recumbent  figures  of  Sir  Edward  and  his  wife 
(Bridget  Fitzwilliam),  and  carved  at  one  side  are  seven  youth- 
ful figures  representing  their  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  No 
inscription  now  appears  upon  the  monument,  but  Richard 
Symonds,  cavalier  and  antiquary,  noting  it  in  his  diary  for  1644 
records  that  it  bore  the  legend  :  "  Edw.  Drew  serviens  ad  leg : 
Reg  Elizabeth,  ob.  1622."  He  also  gives  armorial  bearings 
now  no  longer  displayed  on  the  shields  that  decorate  the  tomb. 
Prince  also  quotes  a  Latin  elegaic  verse  from  the  monument, 
though  it  is  now  difficult  to  see  where  it  could  have  been 
placed. 

Sir  Thomas  Drew,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward,  sold  Killerton 
to  Sir  Arthur  Acland,  and  built  Grange  at  Broad  Hembury. 
There  is  a  Drew  memorial  in  Broad  Hembury  Church,  some- 
what dilapidated,  the  armorial  bearings  most  obscure.  Upon 
it  is  the  single  figure  of  a  knight  in  armour  kneeling;  there  is 
neither  inscription  nor  date,  but  it  probably  represents  Sir 
Thomas  Drew  of  Grange/     ,   .    Beatrix  XF.  Cresswell. 

92.  John  Davis,  the  Navigator,  and  Fulford. — To 
the  Fulford  pedigree  given  in  Westcote  there  is  a  note  by 
the  editors  stating  that  "  as  the  Fulford  pedigree  has  been 
incorrectly  given  by  Westcote,  we  have  supplied  one,  com- 
piled on  better  authority." 

This  pedigree  states  that  "  Sir  John  Fulford,  Knight, 
Sheriff  of  Devon  26  and  32  Henry  VIII.,  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  John,  Lord  Bouchier,  first  Earl  of  Bath,  and  had 
issue  : — Sir  John,  Andrew  (who  had  a  son  called  James,  sans 
issue),  Faith  (wife  of  Captain  John  Davies,  of  Sandridge), 

 (married  to  English,  of  Totnes),   (to  Cary,  of  Cary- 

Barton),  (to  Adams,  of  Waddon,  in  Stoke  Gabriell,  Esq.)" 

This  is  copied  by  Prince  and  Vivian  and  by  Markham 
in  his  Life  of  John  Davis. 

These  notes  tend  to  show,  from  the  entries  given  below — 
taken  from  the  Stoke  Gabriel  Register — that  the  above  is 
not  altogether  correct,  and  that  more  probably  John  Davis 
and  Walter  English  married  daughters  of  Andrew  Fulford, 
of  Stoke  Gabriel,  and  not  his  sisters. 

Vivian  states  that  Sir  John  Fulford  died  14th  Nov.,  1544; 
John  Davis  married  Faith,  28th  Sept.,  1582,  so  that  were  she 
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a  daughter  of  Sir  John,  dating  from  his  death,  she  was  not 
a  very  young  woman  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  was 
some  years  older  than  Davis,  who  was  born  in  1550.  It 
appears  that  Faith  Davis  left  her  husband  and  children  in 
1593,  during  his  absence  at  sea,  "for  a  scoundrel  named 
Milburne,"  and  died  soon  after. 

1 56 1,  xxix  Maye,  Mr.  Andrewe  ffullford  had  tow  children 
chrisned  named  John  and  ffaithe. 

1 56 1,  xv  June,  John  ffullford  buried. 

1567,  vi  June,  Andrew  ffulford,  esq.,  a  child  baptized 
named  Cicell. 

1572,  xxiii  Nov.,  Andrewe  ffullford,  esq.,  was  buried. 

1573,  v  Dec,  Dorythe  ffulford,  Gent.,  was  buried. 

1573,  xxviii  Maye,  Mr.  Adrian  Gilbert  marred  to  Mrs. 

Elnore  ffulford.* 
1576,  xii  Maye,  Mrs.  Cicell  Adams,  gent,  woman,  was 

buried. 

1581,  i  June,  James  ffulford,  gent.,  was  buried. I 

1582,  xxviii  September,  John  Davys  maried  to  Mrs.  fayth 
ffulford. 

1583,  xxvii  March,  John  Davis  a  child  baptized  named 
Gylbert. 

1584,  xii  Dec,  Mr.  John  Davis  a  child  baptized  named 
Elizabeth. 

I5^5i  ii  Jan.,  Mr.  John  Davis  a  child  buried  named 
Elizabeth. 

1586,  xvi  ffeb.,  Mr.  John  Davis  a  child  baptized  named 
Arthur. 

1587,  xix  July,  Mr.  John  Davis  a  child  baptized  named 
John. 

1588,  ix  ffeb.,  Mr.  John  Davis  a  child  baptized  named 
Phillipp. 

1587,  xi  March,  John  Daves,  gent.,  was  buried. 

1588,  xxiii  October,  Water  Englishe  maried  to  Cycell 
ffullford,  gent. 

1590,  xii  Jan.,  Water  Englishe  a  child  baptized  named 
Richard. 

1598,  vi  Aug.,  Mrs.  Elnore  Gilbert,  gent.,  was  buried. 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

*  The  widow  of  Andrew  ("  Markham.")    Is  her  parentage  known  ? 
f  The  only  issue  of  Andrew  mentioned  by  Westcote. 
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93.  The  Bells  of  North  Bovey. — The  parish  church 
of  North  Bovey  is  an  old  granite  structure  which  affords 
ample  evidence,  internal  and  external,  of  having  been  erected 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice  in  or  about  the  year  a.d.  1453. 
It  still  retains  some  few  relics  of  the  church  which  it  super- 
seded. Standing  conspicuous  on  the  hill  above  the  brook, 
it  flanks  the  village  of  North  Bovey  on  the  western  side,  and 
it  is  surmounted  by  a.  tower  which  (as  some  of  my  archi- 
tectural friends  inform  me)  probably  belonged  to  its  pre- 
decessor. This  tower  is  constructed  of  massive  granite 
blocks,  capped,  after  the  old  moorland  Devonshire  fashion, 
above  the  string  course  with  a  coating  of  cement  to  enable 
the  tower  to  encounter  successfully  the  assaults  of  the  heavy 
rains  which  frequently  beat  against  it  particularly  from  the 
south  and  west.  This  tower  is  about  70  feet  in  height,  and 
was  originally  provided  with  a  peal  of  four  bells. 

Some  time  ago,  as  I  have  already  recorded  in  Vol.  IV., 
p.  186,  of  Devon  Notes  and  Queries,  I  obtained  from  the 
recorded  Chancery  Proceedings  in  the  Public  Record  Office 
(Bundle  170,  No.  25)  an  account  of  a  lawsuit  which  occurred 
in  the  year  a.d.  1500.  Sir  Robert  Butler,  rector,  William 
Tapper  and  John  Smyth,  churchwardens,  of  North  Bovey, 
were  sued  by  a  bellfounder  of  Exeter,  named  Robert  Russell, 
for  the  sum  of  £21,  which  sum,  he  alleged,  was  due  to  him 
for  a  bell  which  he  had  supplied  to  the  church  at  North 
Bovey  under  a  personal  covenant,  by  which  the  said  rector 
and  churchwardens  had  bound  themselves  in  the  sum  of 
40  marks  to  pay  the  said  Robert  Russell  the  sum  of  £21 
on  certain  specified  days.  As  I  have  already  recorded  the 
story,  I  will  only  here  say  that  the  defendants  had  paid 
£20  3s.  to  Mr.  Russell,  but  had  failed  to  find  the  balance 
of  17s.  at  the  time  when  the  last  instalment  became  due. 

Mr.  Russell  appears  to  have,  under  these  circumstances, 
claimed  and  obtained  judgment  for  the  40  marks,  and  the 
debtors  appealed  in  piteous  terms  to  the  then  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  induce  him  to  interfere,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  a  full  discharge  of  their  obligation  to  Mr. 
Russell  by  payment  of  the  17s.  which  were  overdue. 

How  they  fared  in  the  transaction  is  not  known,  for  there 
is  a  gap  in  the  Chancery  Records  between  the  years  1 500  and 
1503 ;  but  two  facts  became  apparent  from  what  is  recorded, 
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namely,  that  after  fifty  years  of  usage  one  of  the  original  four 
bells  had  become  disabled,  and  that  the  petitioners  declared 
that  in  the  year  1500  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  40  marks  would 
utterly  ruin  them  and,  indeed,  the  parishioners  of  North 
Bovey  in  their  collective  capacity. 

«  After  the  year  1500,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  bells  of 
North  Bovey  were  silent,  at  least  where  the  outer  world  was 
concerned.  No  doubt  they  continued  to  call  the  people  of  the 
place  to  prayer,  and  sounded  merrily*  at  their  weddings,  and 
tolled  out  their  funeral  knells  as  one  and  another  of  our  stout 
old  forefathers  took  possession  of  his  narrow  bed  in  the  old 
churchyard,  but  of  these  performances  there  is  naturally  no 
record  preserved. 

And  so  we  pass  on  to  the  year  a.d.  1813,  when  Mr. 
Napleton  was  rector,  and  Mr.  Sawdye  and  Mr.  Dicker 
were  churchwardens,  and  it  occurred  to  the  minds  of  the 
parishioners  of  North  Bovey  that  they  would  like  to  have 
a  peal  of  six  bells  instead  of  a  peal  of  four.  I  write  only 
from  parish  tradition,  but  I  have  personally  known  some  of 
those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  time 
now  referred  to,  and  I  have  heard  the  tale  at  first  hand.  A 
vestry  meeting  was  called,  a  rate  was  agreed  to,  and  the  four 
bells  were  sent  to  a  Mr.  Bilbie,  of  Collumpton,  to  be  melted 
down  and  converted  into  six  of  lighter  calibre  than  the  four. 
When  the  new  bells  came  back  from  Collumpton  they  did 
not  afford  general  satisfaction  to  the  parishioners,  who  refused 
to  pay  for  them  until  they  had  been  recast  and  amended,  and 
a  lawsuit  again  occurred.  The  bellmaker  was  victorious,  and 
then  some  of  the  parishioners  refused  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  church  rate  to  which  they  had  consented,  and  being 
prosecuted  by  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  they  failed  in 
their  attempt  at  resistance,  and  were  compelled  to  contribute 
to  the  rate.  Parochial  harmony  thus  restored,  the  bells  again 
did  their  duty  until  my  appointment  to  the  living  in  1865,  when 
I  was  informed  that  one  of  the  six  was  cracked.  I  made  my 
appeal  to  my  parishioners,  and  as  these  were  more  prosperous 
then  than  now,  I  collected  from  them  ^"40,  and  personally  con- 
tributing ^"32,  we  again  put  our  bells  into  satisfactory  action, 
and  Messrs.  Mears,  of  London,  recast  the  cracked  bell. 

Now  again  in  191 2  one  of  our  bells  has  been  in  London  to 
be  recast  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  and  the  mechanism  in  the  bell 
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chamber  has  also  been  renewed  with  modern  and  improved 
fittings  at  a  cost  of  ^"72.  The  work  of  restoration  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Aggett  and  Sons,  of  Chagford,  who 
carried  out  the  work  in  1870,  and  the  new  bell  is  of 
heavier  metal  than  before.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  our 
sexton  informs  me  that  our  neighbours  at  Moreton  Hamp- 
stead  are  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that  the  bells  of  North 
"3^c  Q    '^2-    Bovey  are  "  naught_butajtan^ 

When  I  heard  his  report  I  felt  much  aggrieved,  partly 
because  I  consider  the  remark  to  be  intended  to  belittle  our 
bells,  but  more  because  I  thought  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  dialect  of  Devonshire,  and  I  never  heard  the  expression 
made  use  of  until  Mr.  Waldron  repeated  it.  Can  any  learned 
Devonian  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  trace  its 
source  and  origin  ?  W.  H.  Thornton. 

94.  Vicars  of  Buckfastletgh. — Information  is  sought 

about  one    Escot,  who  was  Vicar  of  Buckfastleigh  from 

1697  t0  I&99'  He  was  apparently  an  absentee.  Also  of 
James  Cornelius,  who  was  Vicar  from  1700  to  171 8  ;  he  was 
son  of  James  Cornelius,  of  Salisbury,  and  matriculated  at 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  on  22nd  May,  1691.  I  am  desirous  to 
find  his  school,  also  his  preferments  after  leaving  Buckfast- 
leigh in  1718  and  his  place  of  interment. 

Can  anyone  say  where  John  Corham  Huxham  was  bene- 
ficed between  his  ordination  as  Priest  on  15th  March,  1746, 
and  his  admission  as  Vicar  of  Buckfastleigh  in  1777  ? 

Information  is  also  sought  of  Samuel  Davenport,  Vicar  of 
Buckfastleigh  from  1778-1788.  T.  Cann  Hughes. 

95.  Harris  of  Wortham  and  Pickwell. — I  should  be 
glad  to  know  in  whose  possession  now  exist  the  deeds  and 
muniments  of  the  family  of  Harris  of  Wortham  (1725)  and  of 
Pickwell  (1750).  I  should  also  be  glad  to  ascertain  how  this 
family  of  Harris  became  possessed  of  the  Manor  of  Godrevy, 
formerly  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Arundells.  John 
Harris,  of  Pickwell,  was  also  the  owner  of  the  Manors  of 
Gurlyn  and  Tregender.  A  reference  to  the  pedigree  of  this 
family  of  Harris  would  oblige.   9-£i£- 1  ^/^^      J.  H.  R. 

96.  Toddwool.— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  the 
meaning  of  "  toddwool  ?  "  I  have  come  across  the  word  in  a 
document  of  the  year  1636.  W.  A.  G. 
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97.  Posset  Pans  or  Skillets  (VII.,  par.  71,  p.  105.) — 
Replying  to  the  queries  raised  by  Miss  E.  K.  Prideaux,  I 
believe  the  number  on  these  old  cooking  vessels  refers  to 
their  size,  and  the  name  usually  denotes  the  maker,  or  the 
name  of  the  foundry.  "  Wasbrough,  i,"  answers  this  des- 
cription ;  taking  its  size,  5  inches,  and  measuring  a  similar 
example  in  my  possession,  I  find  this  would  comfortably 
contain  one  pint  (Fig.  3.)  In  an  Exeter  curiosity  shop  last 
July  was  a  larger  example,  "  Warner,  ii  " — the  name  of  the 
well  known  bellfounders,  followed  by  the  size,  two  pints,  or 
possibly  the  figures  may  stand  for  size,  irrespective  of  exact 
measure. 

"  J.  P.  B.  Water,  iv,"  surely  indicates  the  brazier's 
initials  of  Bridgwater,  and  four  half-pints  ;  a  search  in  Bridg- 
water records  would  probably  find  the  maker  and  fix  the 
date  of  this  interesting  pan. 

"  Xiohnfathers,"*  with  a  9J  inch  handle,  in  my  collec- 
tion (Fig.  i),  similar  to  that  instanced,  has  the  rough  x  formed 
by  two  v's  ;  this  sign  possibly  does  not  indicate  a  letter,  but 
whether  the  inscription  denotes  owner  or  maker's  name 
remains  doubtful. 

Passing  from  particular  examples  a  moment  to  consider 
utility.  There  was  a  reason  for  lettering.  It  served  the  good 
purpose  of  roughening  the  handles  of  these  comparatively 
heavy  cast  utensils.  The  pans  standing  on  the  hearth  being 
plainly  seen  from  above,  admirably  served,  in  earlier  days,  to 
convey  a  moral,  when  perchance  the  maker  thought  as  much  of 
a  text  as  of  advertising  his  wares  ;  hence  the  inscription  on 
so-called  Puritan  skillets,  which  may  well  have  served  the 
purpose  of  a  horn-book  to  the  rising  generation.  I  give  three 
examples  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynton  : 

Ye  .  wages  .  of  .  sin  .  is  .  death  .  (Figs.  4  and  5.) 

Praies  .  God  .  for  .  all  .  (Fig.  2.) 

Love  .  thy  .  neighbour  .  (Fig.  3.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  stop  appears  between  each  word, 
indicating,  I  think,  the  hand  of  the  bellfounder  ;  also  at  the 
end  of  each  inscription  may  be  seen  an  arrow  shot  through 
two  vertical  lines,  probably  constituting  a  trade  mark,  for 
these  examples  vary  in  size. 


*  N  upside  down,  founder's  mistake. 
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Their  name,  skillet,  appears  in  The  West  Somerset  Word 
Book — "  a  peculiar  and  distinctly  shaped  brass  saucepan.  It 
is  cast,  not  beaten  metal,  semi-globe  in  form,  having  three 
short  straight  legs  of  about  three  inches  in  length  cast  on 
its  bottom.  The  handle  is  tapering,  but  flat  and  quite 
straight,  of  greater  length  than  that  of  common  saucepans. 
It  is  cast  in  the  same  piece  as  the  vessel,  and  in  a  line 
with  the  diameter.  The  skillet  is  only  suitable  to  be  used 
with  a  wood  fire  on  the  hearth."  I  believe  they  were  always 
used  uncovered ;  their  thickness  retaining  the  heat,  would 
render  them  liable  to  boil  over,  and  watching  would  be 
necessary. 

Skillets  were  formerly  used  in  farm  houses  to  make  milk 
posset,  hence  one  of  their  names;  but  attenuated  milk  posset 
was  probably  open  to  criticism,  hence  the  name  for  a  watery 
broth,  skilly.  W.  de  C.  Prideaux. 

98.  Posset  Pans  or  Skillets  (VII.,  par.  71,  p.  105.) — 
Many  of  these  will,  I  believe,  be  found  on  the  northern  border 
of  Dartmoor.  I  know  at  least  three  at  Belstone.  All  are  like 
that  mentioned  by  Miss  E.  K.  Prideaux.  The  country  folk 
call  them  skellets. 

The  bowl  of  the  first  is  6  inches  across  in  the  clear.  Its 
handle  is  8f  inches  long.  On  its  handle  is  "  Wakley,  B. 
W.  in."  The  second  is  7  inches  and  10J  inches,  with  the 
name  "  Bayley  and  Street."  The  third,  which  I  have  not 
recently  seen,  is  said  to  be  larger,  and  bears  the  same  in- 
scription as  the  first  except  that  the  in  is  replaced  by  v. 
Their  bowls  seem  more  rounded  than  those  in  the  photo- 
graphs. They  are,  or  rather  were,  used  to  boil  milk,  soup, 
&c.  Their  age  is  great.  One  of  them  belonged  to  the 
grandfather  of  Belstone's  oldest  resident,  who  has  just  died 
at  87.  H.  Scott  Tucker. 

Communications  on  this  subject  have  also  been  received 
from  Mr.  J.  Y.  Anderson-Morshead,  of  Salcombe-Regis, 
and  Mr.  Murray  T.  Foster,  of  Collumpton.  The  latter 
has  a  brass  pan  in  his  possession  which  has  a  7  inch 
bowl  and  a  10  inch  handle.  The  inscription  on  the  handle 
reads  "  Robt-  Street  and  Co.,  vi."  Mr.  Anderson-Morshead 
mentions  three — one  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Yonge,  of 
Puslinch,   diameter   7!  inches,  handle  10J  inches,  weight 
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8|  lbs.,  inscription  "T.  P.  B.  Water,  ix."  No.  2,  the 
property  of  Miss  Brooking,  of  Yealmpton,  diameter  inches, 
handle  10  inches,  weight  6J  lbs.,  inscription  <!  Wasborough." 
No.  3  belongs  to  Mr.  Field,  of  Sidmouth,  and  bears  on  the 
handle  the  same  inscription  as  Mr.  Foster's  specimen,  except 
that  the  name  is  not  followed  by  any  numerals  ;  its  diameter 
is  5}  inches,  handle  8  inches,  weight  3J  lbs.,  and  is  apparently 
made  of  gun  metal  instead  of  brass.  Mr.  Morshead  also 
mentions  that  they  are  usually  called  "  skillets." — Eds. 

99.  "Churches  in  the  Deanery  of  Kenn." — I  have  been 
sent  some  Notes  on  the  Nevills  of  Alphington  which  appear  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Notes  and  Queries.  I  think  you  will  find 
the  full  pedigree  in  the  Genealogist  for  1907.  They  are  the 
Nevills  of  Essex.  Alphington  came  to  the  Nevills  through 
the  marriage  of  John  de  Nevill,  the  Forester,  who  died  1246, 
with  Hawise  de  Courtenay,  daughter  of  John  de  Courtenay. 
Here  however  the  notes  are  incorrect.  John  was  succeeded 
in  Alphington  by  Theobold  de  Nevill,  Sheriff  of  Cornwall,  a 
younger  son ;  he  seems  to  have  died  without  issue,  as  John  de 
Nevill,  son  of  John  the  Forester,  who  died  1282,  got  it.  I  do 
not  know  who  John,  who  died  1274,  was,  nor  do  I  know  his 
Inq.  (a.d.  Inq.  3  Ed.  I.  No.  27).  The  heir  of  John,  died  1282, 
was  Hugh,  Lord  Nevill  of  Essex,  died  1335.  I  suppose 
Theobald  was  a  younger  son  of  his  who  held  it  in  1316.  Sir 
Hugh,  in  possession  in  1349,  was  the  second  brother  of  the 
second  and  last  Lord  John  de  Nevill,  who  died  1358  (see 
I. P.M.),  and  son  of  Hugh,  the  first  Lord.  Hugh's  son,  John 
de  Nevill,  gave  up  Alphington  with  the  Essex  estates  on  his 
joining  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  1358  (vide  my 
paper  in  the  Genealogist  on  the  Nevills  of  Essex,  in  191 1). 

Edmund  R.  Neville,  f.s.a. 

100.  "  Churches  of  the  Deanery  of  Kenn  "  (VII., 
par.  66,  p.  100.) — I  am  much  obliged  to  the  Rev.  Edmund  R. 
Nevill  for  supplementing  the  Nevil  descents  to  which  I 
referred.  The  object  of  my  criticism  was,  however,  to  show 
that  Alphington  was  the  estate  of  the  Nevils,  not  of  Plympton 
Priory,  and  therefore  I  only  referred  to  authorities  which 
proved  this  point.  The  a.d.  Inquest  of  11  May,  2  Ed.  I.  is 
the  Inquest  of  John  de  Cortenay,  in  which  Alphington  is  stated 
to  be  held  of  him  by  John  de  Nevil,  so  that  John  de  Nevil 
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must  have  been  living  on  n  May,  1274.  A  year  later 
according  to  the  Hundred  Rolls,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  held 
Alphington  for  the  heir  who  was  under  age.  Therefore  John 
de  Nevil  must  have  died  between  1274  anc^  I275*  The  origin 
of  the  Nevils  is  a  difficult  one  and  has  been  discussed  by  Dr. 
Round  in  Feudal  England,  p.  488.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
desirable  that  authorities  should  be  given  for  every  step  in  the 
pedigree.  Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

101.  "Churches  in  the  Deanery  of  Kenn." — In  these 
days  of  strict  scholarship  it  is  not  sufficient  for  any  one  who 
undertakes  to  instruct  others  to  be  interesting  in  style  and 
picturesque  in  description  ;  but  he  may  be  expected  to  be 
fairly  conversant  with  the  new  sources  of  information  which 
are  now  rendered  available  by  the  printing  of  so  many 
original  documents.  I  venture  from  this  platform  to  draw 
attention  to  one  or  two  points  which  have  struck  me  in 
reading  Miss  Cresswell's  interesting  notes.  On  p.  33  we 
read  that  "in  1549,  on  the  recommendation  of  Edward  VI, 
Myles  Coverdale  handed  over  Bishopsteignton,  Radway, 
West  Teignmouth,  and  the  advowson  of  the  living  to  Sir 
Andrew  Dudley."  Lysons,  ii.,  490,  491,  whom  it  would  have 
been  well  to  consult,  states  of  both  West  Teignmouth  and 
Bishopsteignton  that  "  at  the  requisition  of  the  Crown"  they 
were  alienated  "by  Bishop  Veysey  in  1549  to  Sir  Andrew 
Dudley,  Knight."  And  that  Lysons'  statement  is  the  more 
correct  of  the  two  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Bishop  Veysey 
continued  to  hold  the  See  until  14  Aug.,  1551,  when  he 
resigned  it  "for  fear  of  bodily  violence"  (prae  corporis  metu). 
Myles  Coverdale  succeeded  him,  but  he  was  not  bishop  until 
1 55 1,  or  two  years  after  the  alienation  of  these  manors. 
Surely  Myles  Coverdale  has  enough  to  answer  for  without 
having  offences  imputed  to  him  of  which  he  is  innocent. 

Again,  on  p.  44  Miss  Cresswell  writes  :  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  "  record  of  the  first  acquisition  of  the  manor 
of  South  Chiriton,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  by  the  bishops 
of  Exeter,  who  held  the  property  from  very  ancient  times." 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  misleading  statement  than 
the  above,  although  it  has  the  sanction  of  both  Polwhele  and 
Lysons.  The  manor  never  belonged  to,  and  was  never 
acquired  by,  the  bishop,  as  all  the  fee  lists  shew,  and  therefore 
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there  could  be  no  record  of  it.  In  1086  it  was  Godwin's, 
and,  like  other  of  Godwin's  estates,  it  went  to  the  honour  of 
Gloucester  {Devon  Notes  and  Queries,  vi.,  294),  and  was  held 
by  Umfravil  under  the  Earls  of  Gloucester.  Umfravil 
demised  it  to  Champernoun,  and  Champernoun  to  Melewis. 
In  1241  the  heir  of  John  Melewis,  Simon  Lampre,  and  Hugh 
de  Loges  held  it  for  J  fee  [Testa  de  Nevil,  265,  p.  178^) ;  in 
1285  John  Burnel  held  it  of  Champernoun  (Fend.  Aids,  315) ; 
in  1303  John  Burnel  (Ibid.,  346)  ;  in  1346  Richard  Burnel 
(Ibid.,  387). 

The  real  reason  why  the  parish  was  called  Cheriton 
Bishop  was  not  because  the  manor,  but  because  the  advow- 
son  was  the  bishop's,  and  parishes  took  their  names  from 
their  churches  rather  than  from  their  manors.  Thus  Pan- 
crasweek,  Christow,  Jacobstow  and  Churchstow  represent 
the  manors  of  Dunsdon,  East  Bridford,  Broomford  and 
Norton ;  and  Withycombe  Ralegh  includes  half  of  the 
royal  manor  of  Budleigh,  but  bears  the  name  of  the  small 
manor  of  Withycombe  because  the  church  was  there. 

By  a  reference  to  Lacy's  register,  p.  38,  Miss  Cresswell 
might  have  informed  herself  and  her  readers  that :  "  Lady 
Eleanor  de  Melhuwysshe  was  seised  of  the  manor  of  Mel- 
huwysshe  and  of  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Cheritone. 
And  she  gave  one  acre  of  land  in  the  same  manor  to  a  certain 
Walter  [Bronescombe] ,  sometime  bishop  of  Exeter  [1257- 
1280],  together  with  the  advowson  of  the  aforesaid  church, 
to  hold  to  him  and  his  successors  for  ever  by  virtue  &c." 
The  bishop  made  his  first  collation  to  the  rectory  on  Sunday 
after  the  feast  of  St.  Mathew,  1274  (Lacy,  36). 

Again,  on  p.  48  Miss  Cresswell  says  of  Christow  :  "  The 
name  of  this  parish  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  old 
family  name  of  Christenstowe."  This  is  a  strange  belief. 
Christen  stow  or  Christ's  stow  is  Christ's  place,  and  this 
name  has  been  given  to  the  parish  from  the  spot  or  place 
where  Christ  was  worshipped  in  the  church  within  the  manor 
of  East  Bridford.  Bredeford  or  East  Bridford  was  Baldwin 
the  sheriff's  in  1086,  and  he  gave  it  to  his  second  wife  Emma. 
Emma,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1090,  either  gave 
it  or  bequeathed  it  to  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  and 
the  abbey  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John,  24  June, 
1244  (not  1247)  granted  it  in  perpetual  fee-farm  under  the 
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name  of  Christenestow  to  the  daughter  house  or  priory  of 
Cowick  (Oliver,  Mon.,  156). 

Or,  again,  to  take  the  case  of  Canon  Teign,  p.  49,  this 
manor  which  was  given  in  1125  by  Joslin  de  Pomeray  to  St. 
Mary  du  Val  {Col.  Docts  in  France,  536;  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc., 
xxxix.,  375),  an  Augustinian  foundation,  was  transferred  to 
Merton  Priory  of  the  same  order  after  the  foundation  of 
Merton  in  11 36;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly 
when  the  transfer  was  effected  (Dugdale,  Mon.,  vi.,  245),  but 
Miss  Cresswell  is  silent. 

One  would  be  glad  also  to  know  on  what  authority  Miss 
Cresswell  makes  the  statement  on  p.  59  that  "  Dedications 
to  St.  Gregory  indicate  churches  of  an  early  date  and  repre- 
sent Saxon  recognition  of  St.  Gregory's  influence."  In 
Roman  times,  when  a  church  was  called  after  its  builder, 
for  instance,  titulus  Lucinae,  the  builder  of  the  church  was 
accounted  its  patron-saint.  To  have  built  a  church  entitled 
the  builder1  to  saintship.  The  same  use  prevailed  among  the 
Celts,  which  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  Celtic  saints. 
They  were  persons  who  had  built  churches.  But,  as  Bishop 
Stubbs  informs  us,  a  different  practice  existed  among  the 
Saxons.  Here  St.  Michael  was  generally  the  patron-saint 
until  about  11 50,  when  the  Blessed  Virgin  took  St.  Michael's 
place.  The  dedication-saint  was  usually  the  saint  whose 
relics  were  enclosed  under  the  altar.  For  no  church  could 
be  consecrated  without  relics  according  to  a  canon  of  2nd 
Council  of  Nicaea  in  787,  and  if  relics  were  not  procur- 
able, the  Council  of  Chelsea  in  816  ordered  that  the 
consecrated  Host  should  be  enclosed  under  the  altar 
instead.  We  can  thus  understand  such  a  dedication  as 
that  of  the  Holy  Rood  if  a  small  fragment  of  the  Rood 
were  enclosed  as  a  relic ;  but  the  Holy  Rood  could  never 
have  been  a  patron-saint. 

Now  Miss  Cresswell,  like  Miss  Arnold  Foster  and  many 
others,  appears  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  distinction 
between  the  patron-saint  and  the  dedication-saint,  but  it  is 
an  authentic  fact,  and  may  explain  what  is  often  called  a 
double  dedication.  A  canon  of  the  sixth  century  in  Gratian 
(Cans.,  xviii.,  Qu.,  ii.,  c.  30)  distinguishes  "the  day  of  dedi- 
cation" and  "the  birthday  of  the  martyrs  whose  relics  are 
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deposited  in  the  church."  One  of  the  Confessor's  Ecclesias- 
tical Laws  is  equally  explicit  in  ordering  protection  for  those 
going  or  returning  "  in  districts  where  the  Dedication  day 
or  the  Day  of  their  proper  saint  is  being  kept "  (Law  3  of 
1064). 

The  cause  of  the  general  failure  to  note  the  distinction 
may  be  referred  to  the  order  made  by  Convocation  in 
28  Hen.  VIII  (Stephens'  Eccles.  Statutes,  p.  334) :  "  That 
the  feast  of  Dedication  of  the  Church  shall  in  all  places 
throughout  this  realm  be  celebrated  and  kept  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  month  of  October  for  ever  and  upon  none 
other  day.  Item,  that  the  feast  of  the  Patron  of  every  Church 
within  this  realm,  commonly  called  the  Church  Holiday, 
shall  not  from  henceforth  be  kept  or  observed  as  a  holiday 
as  heretofore  hath  been  used,  but  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
all  and  singular  persons  resident  or  dwelling  within  this 
realm  to  go  to  their  work,  occupation  or  mystery  as  upon 
any  other  workaday." 

None  of  the  dedications  which  Miss  Cresswell  mentions — 
Dawlish,  Goodleigh,  Harpford,  Venn  Ottery,  Seaton — go 
back  to  Saxon  times.  Dawlish,  the  most  likely  one,  did 
not  become  a  "  bookland  "  before  1044  (Trans.  Devon.  Assoc., 
xiii.,  115),  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  church  existed  there 
before  the  twelfth  century  save  the  seamen's  chapel  of  St. 
Michael  at  East  Teignmouth.  Kingsteignton  and  Kenton 
appear  to  have  been  the  only  churches  for  the  district 
between  the  Teign  and  the  Exe  in  909,  when  the  bishopric 
of  Crediton  was  separated  from  Old  Sarum,  and  so  they 
still  continued  to  be  the  property  of  the  canons  of  Old 
Sarum.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  the  presbyters  who 
administered  Kenton  Church  on  behalf  of  the  canons  of 
Old  Sarum  are  in  the  Geldroll  of  1084,  called  "the  pres- 
byters of  Exminster,"  seems  to  shew  that  they  were  still 
in  charge  of  the  whole  hundred  of  Exminster,  Harpford 
and  Venn  Ottery  had  not  even  a  manorial  existence  in  1086, 
but  were  waste  of  the  hundred  of  Budleigh.  There  cannot, 
then,  have  been  any  churches  there ;  and  thus  the  pretended 
antiquity  of  certain  churches,  and  with  it  the  inferences 
drawn  therefrom  disappear. 

One  does  not  wish  to  seem  captious.  But  is  it  quite 
fair  to  the  reader,  who  may  believe  that  he  has  before  him 
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the  last  word  that  can  be  said  on  the  history  of  Devonshire 
Churches,  to  set  down  as  facts  what  any  attempt  at  veri- 
fication would  quickly  have  shewn  to  be  unfounded  legends 
of  the  past  ?  Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

102.  Thomas  Puddicombe,  Vicar  of  Branscombe,  1794- 
1827  (II.,  p.  37,  par.  28.) — The  following  entries  taken  from 
the  Registers  of  the  Parish  Church,  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset, 
show  his  parentage  : — 

1762.  Thomas  and  Frances  Mary,  s.  and  d.  of  Mr.  John 
and  Elizabeth  Puddicombe,  bapt.  Sept.  8. 

1787.  Elizabeth,  w.  John  Puddicombe,  interred  in  Church, 
Dec.  22. 

1789.    John  Puddicombe,  Surgeon,  Alderman,  interred  in 

Church,  Aug.  24. 
1827.    Thomas  Puddicombe,  Vicar  of  Branscombe,  buried 

June  20,  aged  67. 
Mr.  John  Puddicombe  was  twice  Mayor  of  Lyme. 
Thomas  Puddicombe  was  of  Pembroke  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
a.b.,  1782.  Vicar  Puddicombe  and  his  parishioner  John 
Stuckey  were  evidently  not  on  the  best  of  terms,  the  Vicar 
enters  the  burial  of  the  Squire  in  the  Branscombe  registers 
thus : — 

"  1810.  John  Stuckey,  esq.,  aged  91  years,  son  of  Robert 
and  Mary  Stuckey.  He  was  more  than  [blank]  years  a 
Magistrate  and  was  the  oldest  Magistrate  in  the 
county  for  several  years  before  he  died.  He  died 
possessed  of  vast  worldly  property,  which  after  he 
had  long  possessed  without  enjoying  and  without 
using,  he  was  at  length  constrained  to  leave  to  others. 
He  died  January  26th  and  was  buried  February  3rd." 
>U  0,  /77  A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

103.  Wheat  (?  White)  Pot. — Does  anyone  make  these 
now  ?  I  hear  this  dish  spoken  of  at  Belstone  sometimes,  but 
no  one  seems  to  make  it  now.  Is  this  an  exact  recipe : — Take 
a  breakfast  cup  of  flour,  add  water  until  moistened,  then  add 
from  a  breakfast  cup  to  a  cup  and  a  half  of  treacle  according 
to  taste.  Thoroughly  stir  and  mix  the  whole.  Boil  a  half 
pan  of  milk  and  then  remove  the  skim,  add  the  flour  and 
treacle,  stir  thoroughly  and  place  the  whole  in  an  oven  to 
bake.  H.  Scott  Tucker. 


The  Cock  Pit,  Truro. 
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104.  The  Cock  Pit,  Truro, — The  building  shown  in  the 
photograph  was  situate  to  the  west  of  Boscawen  Street,  in  an 
"  ope "  leading  from  River  Street  to  Pydar  Street.  After 
being  disused  it  was  converted  into  a  coachmaker's  shop,  and 
was  eventually  pulled  down  some  years  ago. 

It  was  octagonal  in  plan,  with  a  slated  roof  surmounted  by 
a  weathercock,  which  stood  up  above  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent 
cottages,  and  was  a  good  guide  to  its  situation. 

The  interior  was  described  to  me  by  an  old  inhabitant, 
who  had  witnessed  many  a  good  "  main  "  in  it,  as  being  in 
two  tiers  ;  the  cock  pit  itself  on  the  ground  floor  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  barrier,  behind  which  were  seats,  and  there  was 
also  a  gallery  above  around  the  whole  building,  access  to 
which  was  obtained  by  an  outside  staircase. 

The  drapery  was  red  with  yellow  fringe  and  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  gentry  to  sit  below,  and  the  tradesmen  in  the 
gallery  above. 

The  sport  of  putting  game  cocks  to  fight  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  by  the  Romans  and  became 
very  popular,  in  fact  the  great  National  amusement,  par- 
ticularly in  the  North  of  England  ;  and  Berwick-on-Tweed 
was  the  place  most  celebrated  for  it.  It  was  a  sport  for 
schoolboys  on  holidays,  particularly  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

In  the  1 8th  century  the  greater  number  of  towns  had  a 
cockpit  but  the  sport  gradually  died  out  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century,  and  in  1849  it  was  prohibited  by  law. 

H.  Michell  Whitley. 

105.  St.  Mary's  Church,  Totnes,  Altar  Piece. — In 
my  paper  on  St.  Mary's  Church.  Totnes,  which  was  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Association  held  at  Teignmouth 
in  1904,  and  printed  in  volume  36  of  the  Transactions  for 
that  year,  I  mentioned  the  plaster  Baldacchino  or  Altar- 
piece  which  formerly  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  Chancel,  but 
which  was  removed  in  the  year  1879,  during  the  alterations  and 
refitting  of  the  Church  then  being  carried  out. 

The  design  of  the  structure  was  of  the  "  Corinthian  " 
order  of  classic  architecture  with  mouldings  and  ornaments  of 
a  rich  and  refined  character,  and  the  work  seemed  to  show  that 
the  design  had  been  made  by  an  architect  who  had  studied 
in  Italy. 

K 
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I  stated  that  I  could  not  learn  anything  of  its  history,  its 
date,  or  the  circumstance  of  its  erection,  but  judged  that  it 
must  have  been  placed  in  the  Church  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century.  Mr.  Edward  Windeatt  had  carefully  examined 
all  the  records  belonging  to  the  Church  and  Corporation,  but 
had  been  unable  to  find  any  mention  of  it.  He  has  lately 
informed  me  that  his  father  had  made  a  note  in  his  copy  of 
Cotton's  Totnes,  stating  that  the  altar-piece  was  the  gift  of 
a  native  of  Totnes,  and  had  been  put  up  by  permission  of  the 
Corporation  who  at  that  time  kept  the  Church  in  repair. 

Recently  on  examining  some  old  drawings  in  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  I  came  across  one 
representing  the  altar-piece  formerly  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  which  church  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  year  1790.  The  design  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  Totnes  structure,  although  the  latter  seems  to  have 
been  of  larger  dimensions.  The  drawing  I  refer  to  does 
not  bear  any  date,  or  the  name  of  the  draughtsman,  but 
a  note  on  it  states  that  the  altar-piece  was  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Italy  by  Inigo  Jones.  Jones  was  the 
architect  of  the  church — which  for  a  long  period  was  regarded 
as  a  fine  example  of  a  church  in  the  classic  style.  This  altar- 
piece  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  the  model  for  the  embellish- 
ment for  the  far  away  church  at  Totnes,  and  the  copy  was  no 
doubt  erected  before  the  fire  had  destroyed  the  original. 

The  drawing,  which  is  tinted,  represents  the  altar-piece  as 
though  constructed  of  various  coloured  and  veined  marbles, 
but  the  work  at  Totnes  was  of  white  plaster  only.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  from  my  drawing  is  given  in  the  1904  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  A  ssociation. 

Chas.  R.  Baker  King,  a.r.i.b.a. 

106.  Yarde  Family  (II.,  pp.  229-232,  par.  188;  III.,  p. 
128,  par.  107)  From  Stoke  Gabriel  Parish  Church  Registers  : 

Marriages. 

1560,  Jan.  22,  Peter  Yeard  and  Doryte  Holwaye. 
1659,  Apl.  5,  George  Yard,  gent,  and  Margareth  Butland. 
1672.  Oct.  15,  ffrancis  Yard  and  Joane  Avent. 
1753,  Dec.  21,  Gilbert  Yard,  clerk  of  Whiteaway,  and 
Elizabeth  Shepherd,  of  Watton  in  Stoke  Gabriel. 
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Baptisms. 

1647,  July  17,  Elizabeth,  filia  Edward  Yard,  Esqre,  and 

Elizabeth  ux. 
1674,  Apl.  21,  Gilbert,  s.  of  Francis  and  Joane  Yard. 
1681,  June  28,  ffrancis,  s.  of  ffrancis  and  Jane  Yarde. 
1704,  Aug.  17,  Gilbert,  s.  of  Gilbert  Yarde,  gent,  and 

Elizabeth  w. 

1736,  Dec.  1,  Gilbert,  s.  of  Gilbert  and  Elizabeth  Yard. 

1738,  Sept.  23,  Francis,  s.  of  Gilbert  and  Elizabeth  Yard. 

1739,  Oct.  31,  William,  s.  of  Gylberte  and  Elizabeth  Yard. 
1741,  Oct.  11,  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Gylberte  and  Elizabeth  Yard. 

1743,  May  1,  George,  s.  of  Gylberte  and  Elizabeth  Yard. 

1744,  Dec.  13,  John,  s.  of  Gylberte  and  Elizabeth  Yard. 
1746,  May  8,  Anna  Sophia,  d.  of  Gylberte  and  Elizabeth 

Yard. 

1748,  July  17,  Frances,  d.  of  Gylberte  and  Elizabeth  Yard. 
1752,  New  Stile,  Feb.  20,  Elinora,  d.  of  Gylberte  and 

Elizabeth  Yard. 
1754,  Apl.  2,  Mary,  d.  of  Gylberte  and  Elizabeth  Yard. 

Burials. 

1681,  Mar.  30,  Zachary  Yard. 

1694,  Apl.  28,  Margaret,  w.  of  George  Yard,  gent. 

1703,  Oct.  6,  Jane,  w.  of  Mr.  ffrancis  Yarde. 

1712,  Feb.  21,  Francis  Yarde,  gent. 

1 71 7,  Jan.  17,  Gilbert  Yard,  gent. 

1 72 1,  July  7,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Yard,  of  Lupton  in  Brixham. 

1745,  Feb.  5,  John,  s.  of  Gylberte  and  Elizabeth  Yard. 

1749,  Apl.  8,  Anna  Sophia,  d.  of  Gylberte  Yard. 
1764,  Oct.  21,  Mary,  d.  of  Gilbert  and  Elizabeth  Yard. 
1708,  Mr.  Gilbert  Yarde,  churchwarden  for  his  uncle  Mr. 

George  Yarde. 
From  Shepton  Beauchamp  (Som.)  Registers : 
1659,  Mr.  Edward  Yarde,  of  Cherston  in  Devon,  and  Mrs. 
Ann  Warre,  dau.  Thomas  Warre,  Esq.,  of  Shepton 
Beauchamp,  married,  11  October. 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

107.  The  Close  of  St.  Andrews  (VII.,  par.  76,  p.  108.) — 
The  name  of  this  book  has  a  traditional  notoriety  in  Exeter, 
though  few  have  read  it.    As  it  is  now  included  among  the 
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collection  of  Devonshire  books  in  the  City  reference  library 
all  have  the  opportunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  pages  which  so  greatly  upset  the  feelings  of  an  older 
generation. 

Two  influences  obviously  inspired  the  author  of  this  High 
Church  novelette,  John  Mason  Neale,  and  the  Barchester 
Chronicles  of  Anthony  Trollope.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Rogers,  who 
well  remembers  the  publication  of  the  book,  and  the  flutter 
occasioned  thereby,  has  been  delighted  to  read  it  again,  and 
kindly  furnishes  some  clue  to  the  dramatis  persona. 

The  author  was  Miss  Emma  Bridges,  not  a  resident  in 
Exeter,  but  living  near  it,  and  with  many  friends  and 
connections  in  the  city.  After  the  book  appeared  she 
professed  to  be  both  shocked  and  astonished  to  find  that 
anyone  discovered  personalities  in  its  pages.  No  doubt, 
artist  like,  while  drawing  from  life  she  modified  her  models. 
The  "  close "  of  St.  Andrews  for  instance  is  not  like  Exeter 
Close  but  Salisbury;  all  the  local  descriptions  are  very  much 
disguised,  but  the  individuals  who  appear  in  the  story,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hero  and  his  family  (wholly  fictitious 
characters)  are  all  too  clearly  recognizable. 

In  Canon  Atherington  we  have  Chancellor  Harrington. 
He  was  not  popular,  but  is  somewhat  unkindly  drawn,  for 
meanness  was  not  his  failing,  and  Exeter's  present  educational 
position  owes  much  to  his  generous  efforts.  His  sister,  Miss 
Harrington,  appears  as  Mrs.  Atherington,  "  true  to  the  life," 
and  the  best  caricature  in  the  book.  Canon  and  Mrs.  Butler 
are  Canon  and  Mrs.  Cook ;  Archdeacon  Palmer  was  Canon 
Lee,  and  again  we  have  in  Mrs.  Palmer,  Miss  Lee  his  sister. 
Mr.  Strong  the  lawyer  (p.  7)  was  Mr.  Force,  at  that  time 
Chapter  Clerk. 

The  Dean  with  whose  death  the  story  commences  was 
Dean  Hudson  Lowe,  and  his  musical  successor,  called  Dean 
Radcliffe,  was  Dean  Ellicott,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol. 
He  and  his  wife  were  extremely  musical,  and  through  their 
influence  the  Cathedral  music,  hitherto  bad,  began  to  gain 
that  beauty  for  which  it  is  now  so  justly  celebrated.  The 
comments  on  p.  87  on  the  Dean's  intoning  the  service,  with 
the  conversation  that  follows,  are  quite  true. 

The  incidental  remarks  in  the  book,  were  some  of  the 
principal  causes  of  local  comment  (p.  13)  :   "  Mr.  L  dines 
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late  and  keeps  a  footman,  and  B  chapel  people  like  that 

sort  of  thing,"  is  an  allusion  to  Bedford  Chapel  and  its 
incumbent,  the  Revd.  —  Rashdale,  afterwards  vicar  of  Dawlish. 
He  was  much  admired  by  his  parishioners  at  Bedford  Chapel, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  had  a  whole  cupboard  full  of  slippers 
worked  for  him  by  admiring  ladies  of  his  congregation. 

"  They  are  pretty  girls,  and  they  do  dress  so  well"  (p.  14) 
refers  to  the  Miss  Rowletts,  daughters  of  a  priest  vicar, 
notable  for  their  good  looks  and  smart  frocks.  On  p.  91  we 
have  a  reference  to  the  Exeter  Election  of  1868,  Mr,  Lo wring 
was  Mr.  Edgar  Bowring,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Truelake,  Sir  John 
Karslake,  who  was  not  returned,  (p.  65)  The  parson  at  St. 
Simons,  "learned,  clever  and  able,"  was  the  Revd.  J.  L. 
Galton,  rector  of  St.  Sidwells,  and  Mr.  Cringles,  was  Mr. 
Ingles,  rector  of  St.  Olaves.  Sir  John  Plennaway  is  of  course 
Sir  John  Kennaway  ;  he  must  be  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
the  characters  portrayed  in  the  book..  As  a  locality  West- 
portleigh  is  more  or  less  imaginary.  From  the  mention  of  its 
potteries  we  might  identify  it  with  Bovey  Tracey,  which  was 
being  redeemed  for  much  lawlessness  at  that  time  by  the 
Revd.  Canon  Courtenay.  But  the  parish  with  the  very  aged 
Vicar  was  Chudleigh,  where  the  Revd.  Wilmot  Henry  Palk 
was  vicar  for  some  forty  years,  elected  by  the  votes  of  the 
parishioners,  as  is  partly  suggested  on  p.  195.  In  her 
description  of  the  musical  evening  service  at  the  Cathedral, 
now  so  familiar  to  us,  the  authoress  was  inspired  by  a 
Strangely  prophetic  forecast,  as  this  service  was  not  com- 
menced in  1870  when  The  Close  of  St.  Andrews  was  published. 
This  service  was  begun  by  Dean  Boyd  at  his  own  personal 
expense. 

From  the  panegyric  uttered  over  "  Henry  of  Exeter,"  on 
page  229,  we  may  suppose  that  the  authoress  did  not  intend  to 
represent  Bishop  Phillpotts  in  her  descriptions  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  ;  but  the  resemblance  is  there,  and  no  one  can 
fail  to  see  it.  Mrs.  Phillpotts  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Surtees,  Esqr.,  niece  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  it  was  through  this 
marriage,  and  the  Eldon  influence  that  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Exeter. 

Exonians  will  do  well  to  amuse  themselves  by  reading  The 
Close  of  St.  Andrews.  Some  of  the  matters  discussed  in  it  are 
not  yet  out  of  date,  or  have  come  again  into  the  foreground, 
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and  we  shall  note  with  some  surprise  the  attitude  of  the 
"  Close  set "  towards  the  city,  when  we  contrast  it  with 
Exeter  manners  of  to-day,  now  that  Church  and  State, 
Cathedral  and  Guildhall,  unite  in  doing  their  utmost  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  beloved  city. 

Communicated. 

108.  Coynage  Beame  (VII.,  par.  201,  p.  215  ;  VII.,  par. 
81,  p.  no.) — I  think  that  I  have  discovered  the  meaning  of 
'coynage  beame.'  Coynage  =  coinage  is  the  tin  coined,  i.e., 
smelted  pure  in  bars.  Beame  is  the  beam  of  the  steel  yard,  in 
ordinary  scales.  So  that  Coynage  Beame  stands  for  the  office 
where  the  pure  tin  was  weighed  and  delivered.  The  phrase 
' to  kick  the  beam  '  comes  from  the  beam  of  scales.  Milton,  in 
Paradise  Lost,  writes  : — 

In  there  he  puts  two  weights, 

The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight : 

The  latter  quick  upfiew  and  kick'd  the  beam. 

Edward  A.  Donaldson. 

109.  The  Family  of  Pyne. — The  manor  of  Upton  Pyne, 
as  the  records  show,  was  held  by  Herbert  de  Pyne  in  1147, 

and  descended  from  him 
in  lineal  succession  to  Sir 
Simon  Fitz  Herbert  de 
Pyne,  Herbert  de  Pyne  II, 
Sir  Herbert  de  Pyne  III, 
who  was  lord  of  the  manors 
of  Upon  Pyne,  Branford 
Pyne  and  Washford  Pyne 
in  1234,  Simon  de  Pyne  II, 
Sir  Herbert  de  Pyne  IV, 
who  was  also  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Ham  in  Morwen- 
stowe,  and  John  de  Pyne, 
who  was  a  member  of  Par- 
liament in  1332.  William, 
the  eldest  son  of  John  de 
Piyne,  inherited  Upton 
Pyne,  which  remained  with 
his  descendants  until  1487, 
when  Constance  Pyne  carried  it  to  William  Larder  in 
marriage,  while  the  younger  son,  Thomas,  or  Sir  Thomas 


From  the  Harleian  MSS. 
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de  Pyne,  inherited  Ham  in  Morwenstowe  and  other  manors. 
The  latter's  grandson,  Oliver  Pyne,  acquired  East  Down  by 
marriage  in  1397,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  what  is  now  the 
elder  branch  of  the  family,  which  in  1797  assumed  the  addi- 
tional surname  of  Coffin. 

While  much  of  the  foregoing  is  known  to  students  of 
Devonshire  family  history,  additional  knowledge  has  recently 
come  to  light  connecting  the  English  family  with  a  family  of 
like  name  on  the  Continent,  whose  records  far  antedate  the 
Conquest,  viz.  :  the  history  of  the  Seigneurs  and  Barons  de 
Pins  of  Languedoc  and  Acquitaine,  who  are  represented  to-day 
by  the  Marquis  de  Pins  de  Montbrun,  the  Comte  de  Pins,  and 
the  Baron  de  Pins  de  Caucalieres.  These  records  establish 
the  fact  that  this  family  is  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  noble  houses  of  Spain,  the  Barons  de  Pinos  of 
Catalonia,  through  a  branch  which  settled  in  France  about 
1090  a.d.  The  arms  of  the  French  family,  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  Spain,  are :  Gules,  three  pine  cones 
erect,  or. 

The  history  of  the  Spanish  and  French  houses,  which  has 
been  recorded  by  historians  and  preserved  in  both  public  and 
private  documents  and  records,  is  not  a  matter  of  presumption, 
but  of  certainty.  In  the  eighth  century,  about  754  a.d.,  nine 
German  knights,  "  as  distinguished  by  their  high  birth  as  by 
their  proved  valour,"  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  entered  Cata- 
lonia at  the  call  of  a  leader  who  had  gathered  together  in  the 
mountains  of  north-eastern  Spain  the  fugitive  Christians  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Moors.  With  the 
aid  of  these  nine  nobles,  who  were  put  in  command,  the  war 
against  the  infidels  was  begun.  Living  in  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses and  at  first  making  occasional  forays,  they  gradually 
advanced  into  the  plains,  waging  continual  warfare  with  the 
Moors  for  many  years  until  the  capture  of  Barcelona  in  801. 
An  allusion  to  the  family  may  be  found  in  the  Chanson  de 
Roland,  line  199,  where  mention  is  made  of  "  la  terre  de  Pine." 

In  recompense  for  the  services  of  these  nine  knights, 
Charlemagne  gave  the  representative  of  each  knight  a  barony 
carved  out  of  the  conquered  possessions  in  Catalonia.  Some 
of  these  noble  families  have  continued  to  this  day,  and  the 
head  of  each  family  for  many  centuries  bore  the  title  of  "  One 
of  the  Nine  Barons  of  Catalonia."    The  motto  of  the  French 
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family,  descendants  of  this  Spanish  family,  is  "  L'un  des  Neuf 
Barons  de  Catalogne." 

The  nine  knights  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  always 
named  were : 

The  Seneschal  de  Moncada. 

Galceran  de  Pinos. 

Guillem  de  Cervera. 

Guillem  Ramon  de  Cervello. 

Hugo  de  Mataplana. 

Pedro  Allemann. 

Ramon  de  Anglesola. 

Gisiebert  de  Ribelles. 

Berenguer  Roger  d'Erill. 

Baron  Pedro  Galceran  de  Pinos,  son  of  the  above  Galceran 
de  Pinos,  was  present  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Barcelona. 
He  received  a  grant  from  Charlemagne  of  lands  lying  a  few 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  present  Republic  of  Andorra, 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  Baga,  where  his  father  had  built  his 
castle,  "  La  Rocca  de  San  Jaime,"  and  was  the  ancestor  of  a 
line  of  nobles  who  became  Marquises  de  Pinos,  Counts  of 
Gurrea,  Castro,  Guimera  and  Luna,  Viscounts  of  Evol,  Canet, 
Ilia  and  Alverforadat,  etc.,  and  grandees  of  Spain.  For  a 
thousand  years  the  members  of  the  Spanish  family  bore  the 
name  of  Galceran  in  addition  to  their  surname,  in  memory  of 
the  first  of  the  race  who  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Marquis  de  Pins,  the  present  head  of  the  French 
family,  is  called  Galcerand  de  Pins. 

But  the  family  traditions  go  back  to  a  still  earlier  home. 
It  is  the  common  belief  of  both  the  French  and  Spanish 
houses,  that  Galceran  de  Pinos  was  a  German  knight  named 
Gerau  von  Thann  of  Waldburg  in  Suabia.  The  Princes  of 
Waldburg — direct  descendants  in  the  male  line  of  the  Counts 
of  Thann — have  repeatedly  reaffirmed  this  belief  by  letters  and 
documents  interchanged  between  the  three  families  dwelling  in 
Germany,  France  and  Spain.  This  common  origin  is  con- 
firmed not  only  by  ancient  traditions,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  name  "  von  Thann  "  translated  into  French  becomes  "  de 
Pins  "  and  into  Spanish,  "de  Pinos,"  and  it  is  an  interesting 
circumstance  that  the  ancient  arms  of  the  Thann-Waldburg 
family,  except  for  the  colour  of  the  shield,  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  families  Pins,  Pinos  and  Pyne,  being:  Azure, 
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three  pine  cones  erect,  or.  It  is  certain  that  the  first  Galceran 
de  Pinos  was  a  German  ;  and  the  name  of  another  of  the  nine 
barons,  that  of  Pedro  Allemann,  which  means  "  Peter  the 
Suabian,"  the  Suabians  and  Allemanni  at  that  period  being  the 
same  people,  seems  to  be  a  further  corroboration. 

This  Suabian  family — the  Counts  of  Thann — appears  to 
have  been  founded  about  700  a.d.  Matthew  von  Pappenheim, 
Canon  of  Augsburg,  in  his  "  Chronik  der  Truchsessen  von 
Waldburg,"  written  in  1527,  tells  us  that  Romulus,  Duke  of 
Suabia,  made  one  of  his  officers  Count  of  Thann,  giving  him 
the  Castle  of  Waldburg  and  making  him  his  hereditary 
Truchsess  (or  Seneschal).  That  title  has  been  borne  ever 
since  by  the  family,  which,  in  1525,  became  Truchsessen  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  has  been  a  noble  Suabian  family  for 
over  twelve  hundred  years  and  to-day  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  sovereign  princely  houses  of  Germany,  the  pre- 
sent head  of  the  family  being  His  Serene  Highness,  the  Prince 
of  Waldburg. 

The  arms  borne  by  the  Devon  family  at  the  present  time, 
Gules,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  pine  cones  erect,  or, 
are  identical  with  the  ancient  arms  of  the  Pynes  of  Upton 
Pyne.  Being  "  canting  arms,"  based  on  the  name,  we  can  be 
sure  that  they  were  not  adopted  from  those  of  some  other 
family  to  mark  descent  or  inheritance.  We  also  know  that 
they  were  borne  by  the  grandson  of  the  first  Herbert  de  Pyne 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  chevron  evidently  added 
for  distinction,  they  are  identical  with  the  arms  of  the  French 
family.  It  therefore  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  first 
Herbert  was  a  cadet  of  the  French  family  who  came  to  Eng- 
land in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century  with  the  Empress 
Maud.  He  probably  landed  at  Arundel  with  her  army  in 
1 139,  and  received  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Upton  Pyne,  from 
her  brother  and  supporter,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester. 

The  earliest  contemporary  descriptions  of  the  arms  of  the 
Pyne  family  in  England,  which  the  writer  has  as  yet  been  able 
to  discover,  are  contained  in  two  Harleian  Manuscripts,  Nos. 
6137  and  6589,  in  the  British  Museum,  both  written  between 
1277  and  1285  a.d.,  in  which  the  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Pyne 
of  Combe  Pyne  and  Shute  are  drawn  and  described  as  Gules, 
a  chevron  argent  between  three  pine  cones,  or.  As  these  are 
the  arms  of  the  Upton  Pyne  line,  they  must  have  been  those 
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of  a  common  ancestor.  Sir  Thomas  de  Pyne's  father,  Thomas 
de  Pyne,  was  not  the  head  of  the  Upton  Pyne  line  so  we  must 
go  back  at  least  one  generation  further.  This  would  make  the 
elder  Thomas  a  brother  or  cousin  of  Sir  Herbert  de  Pyne  III, 
whose  father  was  lord  of  Upton  Pyne  in  1206. 

This  identity  of  both  name  and  arms  makes  it  practically 
certain  that  the  Pyne  family  of  Devonshire  is  descended  from 
the  Spanish  barons  through  the  French  branch.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  find  some  record  of  the  arms  borne  by  the  first 
Herbert  or  his  son,  Sir  Simon  de  Pyne  of  Upton  Pyne,  al- 
though there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  same  as  those 
of  Sir  Thomas  de  Pyne.  M.  T.  P. 


^Cc         lb-)  /&  $  , 
1 10.    Shepherd  of  Watton  Court. — From  Stoke  Gabriel 
Parish  Church  Registers  : — 

Baptisms. 

1 64 1,  Jan.  1,  ffrancis,  s.  of  Nicholas  Shipheard,  esqre.,  and 

Margret,  w. 

1642,  Dec.  4,  Elizabeth,  d.  Nicholas  Shipherd,  esqr.,  and 
Margret  ux. 

1644,  June  30,  Susanna,  filia,  Nicol.  Shiperd,  gen.,  and 
Margret  ux. 

1645,  Nov.  3,  Jane,  d.  Nicholas  Shipherd,  esqre.,  and 
Margret  ux. 

1646,  Jan.  10,  Mary,  d.  Nic.  and  Marga  Shepherd. 

1648,  July  18,  Anna,  filia,  Nicolai  Sheperd,  Armig,,  and 
Margaretae. 

1649,  Dec.    18,   Sara,   filia,    Nicol.    Sheperd,   esq.,  and 
Margaretae  ux. 

165 1,  Apl.   8,   Anna,  filia,   Nic.   Sheperd,   armig.,  and 
Margarethae  ux. 

1652,  Feb.   24,   Nicolaus,   filius,   Nicolas   Sheperd  and 
Margarethae,  Esqre. 

1654,  July  18,  Anthony,  s.  Nicol.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  and 
Margareth,  w. 

1656,  June  11,  John,  s.   Nicolaus  Shepherd,  Esq.,  and 
Margery  his  w. 

1657,  Feb.  2,  Joane,  d.  Nic.  Sheperd,  Esqr.,  and  Margery,  w. 
1682,  Mar.  12,  Margaret,  d.  ffrancis  Shepherd,  Esqr. 
1686,  Jan.  20,  Peter,  s.  ffrancis  Shepherd,  esqre.,  and  Mary 


his  w. 
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1704,  July  11,  Fraunceis,  s.  Fraunceis  Shepherd,  Esqr.,  and 
Richoard,  w. 

*I707,  Mar.  27,  Mary,  d.  Fraunceis  Shepherd,  Esqr.,  and 
Richoard,  w. 

Burials. 

1650,  Apl.  20,  Anna,  filia,  Nic.  Sheperd,  Esqr. 

1658,  Mar.  21,  Margareth,  filia  Nic.  Sheperd,  Esq.,  Senior. 

1658,  Apl.  8,  Margaretha,  wife  to  Nicolas  Sheperd,  Esqur. , 

of  Way  ton. 
1678,  May  4,  Nicholas  Sheepheard,  Esqr. 
1688,  May  18,  Margaret,  d.  ffrancis  Shepherd,  Esquire. 
1688,  July  17,  Mary,  wife  of  ffrancis  Shepherd,  Esquire. 
1697,  Aug.  26,  Sarah  Shepherd. 
1703,  Francis  Shepherd,  Esq. 
1720,  Mar.  4,  Francis  Shepherd,  Esq. 

1 73 1,  Aug.  29,  Richord,  widdow  of  Franceis  Shepherd,  Esq. 
1733,  Jan.  25,  Francis  Shepherd,  Esq. 

%U  (V^X/  •  p-  Vb'  A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

hi.  Kellways  and  de  Esse  Families. — Can  any  reader 
of  D.  &>  C.  N.  &  Q.  give  any  clue  as  to  the  connection 
between  the  following  John  Kellways  ?  Also  what  connec- 
tion there  is  between  Sir  Henry  Trecarrel,  alias  de  Esse 
(supposed  to  have  originated  from  Saltash)  and  the  Julian 
de  Esse  or  de  Ash,  through  whom  the  Drakes  inherited  Ash 
property  near  Musbury,  as  both  families  bore  the  same  arms  ? 
Henry  de  Esse  or  de  Ashe,  father  of  Julian,  obtained  Ash 
from  John,  Lord  Courtenay,  who  obtained  it  from  Quardus 
de  Ash. 

Joan,  d.  and  co-h.  of  John  Tregarthyn,  of  Gorran,  Corn- 
wall, Esq.  *=  John  Kelloway,  of  Egge,  Devon,  and  had 
much  issue.    Joan  was  bur.  at  Branscombe. 

William  Cooke,  of  Trerice,  Cornwall  =  Maria,  d.  and  h.  of 
of  John  Kellway,  of  Cullompton,  by  Jane,  d.  and  co-h. 
of  Tregarthin,  Esq. 

John  Drake,  of  Otterton  (whose  ancestor  mar.  an  heiress  of 
the  de  Esse  family,  who  bore  ar.  2  chevrons  sa.  =  Agnes, 
d.  of  John  Kelway  or  Keloway,  cir.  15th  cent. 

Sir  Henry  Trecarrel,  alias  Esse  or  de  Esse,  of  Trecarrel, 
Lezant,  Cornwall  (bore  ar.  2  chevrons  sa.)  =  Margaret,  d. 

*  Married  John  Yard  of  Churston  (See  Vivian,  p.  831). 
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and  h.  of  John  Kelway  or  Keloway,  who  was  bur.  at 
Lezant,  1552. 

Richard  Grenvile,  of  Penheale,  Launceston  (s.  of  Digorie 
Grenville,  whose  sister  Amy  mar.  John  Drake,  of  Ash, 
grandson  of  John  Drake  above  =  Florence,  d.  and  co.-h. 
of  Kelloway,  cir.  1554-8. 

Nicholas  Trebartha  =  Catherine,  d.  of  John  Kelloway, 
cir.  1468. 

Thomas  Pomeray  =  Agnes,  d.  of  John  Kellaway,  and  in- 
herited by  her,  lands  in  Cheriton  Fitzpaine,  1478. 

John  Buller,  of  Shillingham,  Cornwall,  who  d.  1529  = 
Dorothy,  d.  of  Sir  John  Kellaway,  Kt.  E.  C.  G. 

112.  Vicars  of  Holne. — Information  is  sought  respecting 
the  following,  who  were  beneficed  at  Holne  between  the  years 
shewn  : — 

(a)  Nicholas  Stephens,  1660- 1699  (whom  did  he  marry  ?) 

(b)  Philip  Athevton,  1746- 1752  (when  and  where  did  he  die 

and  where  was  he  buried  ?    Whom  did  he  marry  ?) 

(c)  John  Nosworthy,  1752- 1765. 

(d)  John  Brutton,  1769-1771. 

(e)  John  Mogridge,  1 771 -1783. 

(f)  John  Charter,  1783-1821.  T.  Cann  Hughes. 

113.  Tom  Putt  Apples  (VII.,  p.  47,  par.  25.) — With 
reference  to  these,  VII.,  p.  64,  par.  37,  is  the  correct  account. 
In  par.  38  some  confusion  has  probably  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  there  were  three  of  the  Putt  family  named  Reymundo. 
The  first  of  that  name  (b.  1683,  d.  I757)?  was  tne  father  of 
Black  Tom.  The  second  (b.  1730,  d.  1790),  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Black  Tom,  and  the  third  (b.  1773,  d.  1812),  a  grand- 
son of  the  first  Reymundo. $41  m\Y.f  ,  ^^ICHARD  Marker. 

114.  Raynward  of  Cornwall. — On  p.  12  of  Gosling's 
Life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (191 1),  an  abstract  is  given 
of  the  will  of  Otho  or  Otes  Gilbert  (father  of  Sir  Humphrey)* 
who  died  in  1547  a.d.  This  Otho  bequeaths  £20  to  his 
mother  Isabelle  ;  he  names  a  youngest  son,  Otis,  who  is  not 
shown  in  the  Visitation  pedigree,  and  he  entrusts  his  second 
and  third  sons,  Humphrey  and  Adrian,  to  the  guardianship  of 
their  uncle  Philip  Penkevell. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  pedigrees  of  Penkevell  (p.  414, 
Vivian's  Visitations  of  Cornwall)  and  Gilbert  (p.  405,  Vivian's 
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Visitations  of  Devon),  it  appears  that  Philip  Penkevell  of 
Penkevell,  who  died  1562  a.d.,  would  be  the  half-brother  of 
Otho  Gilbert  of  Greenway  and  Compton.  Presumably  Isabell 
Raynward  was  the  widow  of  Thos.  Gilbert  when  she  married 
John  Penkevell. 

Is  any  information  available  as  to  the  properties  left  by 
John  Raynward  and  the  history  of  his  other  daughter  or 
daughters  ? 

In  Subsidy  Roll  dated  1  Edward  III  (1327  a.d.),  a  John 
Raynward  is  mentioned.  A  Benedict  Rereward  (?  or  Rayn- 
ward) married  Lucy,  dau.  of  Sir  Roger  Pridyas,  about 
1300  A.D. 

Can  Raynward  be  another  form  of  the  name  Renawden 
which  also  appears  in  the  St.  Constantine  Subsidy  Rolls  ? 

F.  B.  P. 

115.  Errata  (VII.,  par.  72,  p.  106). — Lines  six  and  nine,  ~\ 
for  "  Loughton  "  read  "  Loughtor." 

Arms  of  the  See,  etc. — Vol.  VI.,  p.  232  :  Ninth  line 
from  top,  for  "Miss  Maria  Halliday "  read  "  Mrs.  (Maria) 
Halliday."  V 

Vol  VII.,  p.  85 :  Ninth  line  from  top,  for  "  Miss 
Halliday"  read  "Mrs.  Halliday." 

P.  81  :  Eleventh  line  from  bottom,  for  See  "of  Exeter" 
read  "  See  of  Winchester." 

116.  Copy  of  an  Agreement,  between  William  Newman 
and  the  Officers  and  Crew  of  the  Privateer  The  Admiral 
Edwards  of  Dartmouth.    Dated  1779. 

[This  document  has  been  trimmed  and  the  writing  in 
some  places  cut  away.  The  missing  portions  are  indicated 
by  a  *,  The  writing  is  also  much  faded,  and  where  the 
folds  are  it  is  impossible  to  decipher  it.  The  Editors  are 
indebted  to  W.  A.  Parkhouse,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  of  Exeter, 
for  the  loan  of  it.] 

Articles  of  Agreement  and  Engagement  for  the 
Privateer  or  Letter  of  Marque  called  the  Admiral  Edwards 
belonging  to  Dartmouth  in  the  County  of  Devon  indented 
December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Seventy  Nine  and  in  the  Twentieth  Year  of 
the  Reign  of  King  George  the  Third  of  Great  Britain  and 
so  forth  Between  John  Marden  the  Captain  or  Commander 
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and  William  Newman  .  .  .  Roope  .  .  .  Roope  and  Com- 
pany of  Dartmouth  aforesaid  Agents  Armatures  and  Owners 
of  the  said  Privateer  or  Letter  of  Marque  of  the  other  part 
as  followeth. 

First.  We  the  undersigned  Captain  Officers  Mariners 
Seamen  and  others  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  Privateer  or 
Letter  of  Marque  the  Admiral  Edwards  at  present  lying  or 
being  in  the  Harbour  of  Dartmouth  aforesaid  do  [hereby] 
bind  and  engage  ourselves  and  each  of  us  unto  the  said 
one  or  several  Cruize  or  Cruizes  in  the  said  Privateer  or 
Letter  of  Marque  under  the  command  of  the  undersigned 
Captain  John  Mardon  and  do  hereby  covenant  and  agree 
to  seize  or  take  from  the  Subjects  of  the  French  King  and 
the  King  of  Spain  and  all  other  Enimiesof  Great  Britain  .  .  . 

Term  of  Four  Calendar  Months  to  commence  and  be 
completed  from  the  Day  the  said  Privateer  or  Letter  of 
Marque  shall  sail  from  Dartmouth  aforesaid  on  her  first 
Cruize  and  we  the  said  Crew  do  hereby  bind  and  oblige 
ourselves  and  each  of  us  himself  not  to  quit  leave  or  desert 
the  Captain  .  .  .  Term  or  Time  of  Four  Calendar  Months 
without  leave  of  the  said  Captain  or  other  Officers  Except 
in  case  of  Sickness  or  being  forced  or  impress'd  into  his 
Majesty's  Service  hereby  promising  and  engaging  ourselves 
and  each  of  us  himself  to  obey  the  said  Captain  John 
Mardon  .  .  .  support  and  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  our 
Power  on  board  the  said  Privateer  the  utmost  Peace  and 
Harmony  amongst  the  Ships'  Company  and  to  follow  the 
Captains  Orders  wherever  he  shall  think  proper  to  cruize 
In  Consideration  whereof  the  Owners  of  the  said  Privateer 
or  Letter  of  Marque  fit  and  necessary  for  the  Armament 
of  a  Vessel  of  her  Force  and  Burthen  during  the  said  Term 
of  Four  Months  And  the  said  owners  shall  have  or  be 
entitled  to  two  Third  Parts  of  the  neat  Produce  of  all  the 
Prizes  that  shall  be  taken  by  the  said  Privateer  or  Letter 
of  Marque  .  .  .  likewise  to  *  Letter  of  Marque  of  all  the 
Prizes  she  shall  take  or  help  to  take  in  company  with  any 
other  Privateer  or  Privateers  or  Ships  of  War  And  the 
Ships'  Company  is  to  have  the  other  Third  Part  of  the 
neat  Produce  of  all  such  Prizes. 

Second.  It  is  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and 
between  the  Parties  hereto  that  no  Officer  or  other  of  the 
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Ships  Company  shall  have  power  before  their  going  out  on 
a  Cruize  to  sell  to  any  Person  or  Persons  whomsoever  more 
than  one  half  of  their  Shares  or  Parts  of  any  Prize  or  Prizes 
that  may  be  taken  by  the  said  Privateer  *  Purchase  unto 
the  said  Owners  under  Penalty  of  each  Person  forfeiting 
the  Shares  so  Sold  but  on  their  return  from  their  Cruise 
or  Cruises  they  shall  have  Power  if  they  think  fit  to  sell 
their  Shares  or  Parts  of  the  Prizes  taken  to  any  Person 
or  Persons  they  may  choose  And  which  they  have  a  Right 
to  do  in  or  by  Vi  ...  *  or  Owners  for  each  Prize. 

Third.  The  said  Owners  shall  take  Care  and  have  the 
[?  order]  ing  and  managing  of  all  Prizes  taken  by  the  said 
Privateer  or  Letter  of  Marque  that  may  be  brought  or 
sent  into  the  Harbour  of  Dartmouth  or  any  other  Port  or 
Place,  And  shall  dispose  of  or  sell  the  same  for  the  most 
Money  that  can  be  had  or  gotten  there  *  Disbursements 
made  upon  the  Armament  of  the  said  Privateer  or  Letter 
of  Marque  [?  as]  likewise  on  their  Disbursements  and 
Receipts  for  and  concerning  the  Prizes  and  Ransoms  ot 
which  they  shall  have  the  Management,  And  as  for  such 
Prizes  as  shall  be  taken  in  Company  or  Conjunction  with 
any  [?  ship]  *  such  cases. 

Fourth.  In  Case  anyone  of  the  Ships'  Company  engages 
himself  for  any  Office  which  he  is  not  able  or  capable  to 
do  or  perform  as  he  ought  to  do,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  Captain  to  turn  him  out,  break  him  or  displace  him 
and  put  another  Man  in  his  Place. 

Fifth.  When  the  Captain  (after  having  received  his 
orders  from  the  Owners  of  the  said  Privateer  or  Letter  of 
Marque)  shall  think  proper  to  sail  All  such  of  the  Crew 
as  shall  not  forthwith  embark  or  being  embarked  shall  fail 
or  refuse  to  do  their  Duty  on  board  the  said  Privateer  or 
Letter  of  Marque  on  the  first  Sig  *  forfeit  Thirty  Shillings 
to  the  Owners  of  the  said  Privateer  or  Letter  of  Marque 
and  besides  shall  lose  all  the  Shares  or  Wages  that  shall 
be  due  to  them  to  that  day  And  shall  have  no  Right  to 
any  Prize  that  may  be  taken  by  the  said  Privateer  or 
Letter  of  Marque  during  the  Time  they  shall  be  * 

Sixth.  The  Doctors  Chest  on  board  for  the  use  of  the 
said  Privateer  or  Letter  of  Marque  [?  as  well  as  the  cares 
and]   Remedies   of  the   Surgeon    ...   for   such   of  the 
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Ships  Company  as  shall  happen  to  be  sick  or  wounded 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Two  Third  Parts  of  the  Prizes 
appertaining  or  belonging  to  the  said  Onr.  * 

Seventh.  In  case  anyone  that  shall  belong  to  the  said 
Privateer  or  Letter  of  Marque  shall  be  unfortunately  killed 
or  shall  be  wounded  so  as  to  loose  the  Use  of  either  of 
his  Legs  or  Arms  the  Sum  of  Ten  Pounds  Sterling  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Owners  to  each  of  those  who  shall  loose  a 
Leg  *  Executors  or  Administrators  of  each  of  those  who 
shall  be  killed  or  die  of  his  Wounds,  which  Sum  or  Sums 
shall  be  taken  from  the  Bulk  of  the  Prizes  taken  by  the 
said  Privateer  or  Letter  of  Marque  (if  any  shall  be  taken) 
but  if  no  Prizes  shall  be  taken  then  the  said  Sum  *  Months 
from  the  Loss  of  a  Leg  or  Arm  or  of  the  Death  of  the 
Person  so  killed  or  dying  of  his  Wounds  as  aforesaid  And 
in  case  any  or  either  of  the  Men  who  may  belong  to  the 
said  Privateer  shall  be  unfortunately  killed  or  die  of  the 
Wounds  received  in  taking  any  Prize  from  *  Then  the 
Owners  shall  and  will  pay  to  the  Widow  of  such  Person 
(if  married)  the  Sum  of  One  Shilling  each  Week  during  the 
Term  of  Seven  Years  from  and  after  the  End  of  the  said 
Cruize  and  if  the  Owners  shall  share  amongst  them  from 
such  Prize  the  Sum  of  Twen  .  .  *  during  the  said  Term  of 
Seven  Years  and  in  Proportion  for  every  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds  which  the  Owners  may  share  from  such  Prizes  the 
Widow  is  to  receive  the  weekly  Sum  of  One  Shilling 
during  the  said  Term  of  Seven  Years,  but  not  propor- 
tionably  for  any  Su  .  .  *  Owner. 

Eight.  All  such  as  shall  or  may  be  wounded  and  thereby 
be  obliged  to  live  on  Shore  to  have  their  Wounds  duly 
attended  to  shall  receive  their  Shares  or  Parts  of  Prizes 
(if  any)  in  the  same  Manner  as  tho'  they  were  on  board 
the  said  Privateer,  but  they  shall  be  obliged  to  go  on  board 
the  *  judge  them  able  and  fit  for  going  to  Sea,  under  the 
same  Penalty  as  those  who  shall  refuse  to  embark  on 
board  the  said  Privateer  on  firing  a  Gun  or  making  any 
other  Signal  for  sailing  as  aforesaid. 

Ninth.  That  those  who  shall  refuse  to  do  their  Duty 
on  board  the  said  Privateer  or  Letter  of  Marque  Or  who 
shall  be  drunk  or  so  overcome  with  Liquor  as  to  be  unable 
to  perform  their  Duty  either  in  chasing  or  engaging  the 
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Enemy  and  all  such  as  shall  refuse  to  fight  or  shall  dis- 
obey their  Officers  An  *  In  all  any  or  either  of  these 
Cases  they  shall  loose  their  Shares  or  Parts  due  unto  them 
at  that  Time. 

Tenth.  None  of  the  Ships  Company  shall  presume  to 
Embark  in  any  Prize  whatsoever  against  the  Will  or  Con- 
sent of  the  said  Captain  John  Mardon  under  Penalty  of 
forfeiting  All  the  Shares  or  Parts  that  shall  be  due  to  him 
or  them  so  offending  at  that  Time  and  may  become  due 
to  them  during  the  Time  th  .  .  * 

Eleventh.  In  case  any  Prize  taken  by  the  Admiral 
Edwards  Privateer  shall  be  retaken  All  such  Persons  as 
by  the  Order  of  the  said  Captain  shall  embark  on  board 
such  Prize  shall  have  or  receive  their  Shares  or  Parts 
during  the  Time  they  shall  be  detained  Prisoners  to  the 
full  as  much  as  tho'  the  *  aforesaid  or  until  the  Day  the 
said  Privateer  shall  be  disarmed  but  in  case  they  shall 
return  before  the  said  Four  Months  Armament  is  expired 
they  shall  be  obliged  to  embark  on  board  the  said  Privateer 
under  Penalty  of  forfeiting  the  Shares  or  Parts  due  to  them 
to  that  Day. 

Twelfth.  And  Whereas  in  former  Wars  the  Captain  and 
other  inferior  Officer  had  for  Plunder  certain  Articles  of 
Provision  Ammunition  Stores  and  other  Things  found  on 
board  the  Ships  or  Vessels  taken  from  the  Enemy  it  is 
hereby  covenanted  and  agreed  upon  between  the  Parties 
hereto  that  no  such  Plunder  *  of  all  and  every  Prize  or 
Prizes  that  may  be  taken  is  or  are  to  be  left  without 
taking  out  of  any  of  them  any  Article  whatsoever  belong- 
ing to  the  said  Prize  or  Prizes  by  way  of  Plunderage  In 
consideration  whereof  and  instead  of  such  Plunderage 
there  shall  be  allowed  twenty  per  [cent.]  *  Enemy  that  is 
on  the  Ship  or  Vessel  only  (the  Cargo  not  being  hereby 
included  or  comprehended)  which  Twenty  per  Cent,  shall 
be  divided  in  Manner  following  (that  is  to  say)  the  said 
Captain  is  to  have  five  per  Cent,  the  Lieutenants  Master 
and  the  other  inferior  Officers  under  them  * 

Thirteenth.  And  in  Regard  to  the  Goods  and  Mer- 
chandizes that  may  be  in  the  Cabbin  of  any  Prize  or  Prizes 
which  shall  be  the  Property  of  the  Owners  or  the  Captain 
before  she  was  taken  and  for  which  no  Bills  of  Lading  are 
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signed  they  shall  belong  as  followeth  (that  is  to  say)  One 
Half  to  the  Captain  of  *  Quarter  to  the  Prize  Master  who 
shall  be  by  the  Captain  established  and  sent  on  board  such 
Prize  to  conduct  her  into  safe  Port  Provided  that  the  same 
do  not  exceed  the  Sum  of  Fifty  Pounds  Sterling  in  the  Judge- 
ment of  the  Owners  of  the  Said  Privateer  and  that  the  said 
Owners  shall  be  at  Libert  *  Lieutenants  Master  and  Prize 
Master  aforesaid  the  Sum  of  Fifty  Pounds  Sterling  or  leave 
them  for  the  Use  of  them  the  said  Captain  Lieutenants 
Master  and  Prize  Master  to  be  divided  in  Manner  afore- 
said And  it  is  further  to  be  understood  that  all  the  Goods 
or  Merchandizes  which  shall  be  found  out  of  the  Ca  * 

Fourteenth.  And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  when 
any  Privateer  arrives  from  a  Cruize  that  all  the  Seamen 
or  Crew  or  most  of  them  go  on  Shore  on  their  own  Business 
or  Diversions  without  taking  any  Care  or  Trouble  about  the 
Privateer  which  very  often  suffers  much  for  Want  of  ready 
and  Proper  Assistance  and  proves  a  Hindrance  to  the 
Armame  ...  *  other  the  Ships  Company  belonging  to  the 
said  Privateer  or  Letter  of  Marque  shall  conform  and  submit 
themselves  to  the  Orders  they  shall  receive  from  the  Captain 
in  that  Particular  under  Penalty  of  forfeiting  Forty  Shillings 
Sterling  each  to  the  Owners  of  the  said  Privateer  for  every 
such  offence. 

Fifteenth.  In  case  the  said  Captain  John  Mardon  should 
think  fit  to  quit  or  leave  the  said  Privateer  the  Admiral 
Edwards  before  the  said  Four  Months  Cruize  or  Armament 
is  expired  We  the  Lieutenants  Master  and  the  rest  of  the 
Officers  and  People  belonging  to  said  Privateer  bind  and 
engage  ourselves  and  each  of  us  himself  *  Months  Cruize 
under  the  Command  of  such  other  Captain  or  Captains  as 
the  Owners  of  the  said  Privateer  or  Letter  of  Marque  shall 
appoint  for  the  Command  thereof  And  under  his  or  their 
Command  to  do  or  perform  our  Duty  in  every  Respect  and 
in  the  same  Office  or  Station  as  we  are  engaged  to  do 
under  the  said  Captain  Mardon  And  *  Privateer  should 
think  proper  to  promote  any  or  either  of  us  and  to  put  any 
other  Person  or  Persons  in  our  or  any  of  our  Places  or 
Stations. 

Sixteenth.  That  if  when  the  said  Four  Months  Cruize 
or  Armament  is  expired  the  said  Privateer  or  Letter  of 
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Marque  shall  be  at  Sea  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Captain  to 
cruise  as  long  as  he  shall  have  Provisions  and  every  one 
of  the  Ship's  Company  shall  have  and  be  entitled  to  the  same 
Advantages  as  he  will  be  entitled  to  during  *  shall  force 
or  oblige  the  Captain  to  return  home  he  or  they  shall  forfeit 
All  his  or  their  Shares  or  Parts  which  shall  at  that  Time 
be  due  to  them  to  the  Use  of  the  Owners  of  the  said 
Privateer. 

Seventeenth.  All  those  who  shall  have  Shares  or  Parts 
shall  take  Tickets  from  the  Captain  which  Tickets  shall 
be  endorsed  by  the  Owners  or  Agents  or  some  or  one  of  them 
or  tendered  to  them  or  him  for  that  Purpose  within  one 
Month  from  the  Date  of  the  same  In  default  thereof  each 
Ticket  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Eighteenth.  That  in  case  the  said  Privateer  or  Letter  of 
Marque  Admiral  Edwards  shall  happen  to  be  taken  or  shall 
be  disarmed  before  the  said  Four  Months  Armament  shall 
be  expired  the  Shares  or  Parts  of  each  Person  shall  .  .  . 
from  the  day  the  said  Privateer  or  Letter  of  Marque  shall 
be  taken  ...  * 

Nineteenth.  That  in  case  any  Prize  or  Prizes  shall  be 
taken  and  brought  into  the  Harbour  of  Dartmouth  or 
elsewhere  it  is  hereby  agreed  it  shall  be  at  the  Option  of 
the  Owners  of  the  said  Privateer  to  send  the  Ship  or  Ships 
taken  with  their  Cargo  or  Cargoes  to  any  other  Market  or 
Place  that  it  shall  be  deemed  most  advantageous  to  the 
Owners  a  .  .  * 

Twentieth.  It  is  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed  between 
the  Parties  hereto  that  the  one  Third  Part  of  all  Prizes 
which  by  the  first  Article  is  mentioned  and  agreed  that 
the  Property  of  the  Captain  Officers  and  Crew  of  the  said 
Privateer  shall  be  divided  amongst  them  in  such  Proportions 
as  is  specified  in  and  by  a  certain  Shedule  [?  hereunder] 
written. 

Twenty  First.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Man  who  shall  first 
board  any  Enemy's  Vessel  before  she  strikes  shall  receive  as 
Gratuity  for  his  Courage  the  Sum  of  Ten  Pounds  Sterling 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Gross  Produce  of  such  Prize  before 
any  Division  whatsoever  shall  be  made. 

And  Lastly.  It  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed  by  and 
between  the  said  Parties  hereto  and  declared  to  be  the  true 
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Intent  and  Meaning  of  them  and  of  these  Presents  That 
the  said  Four  Months  Cruize  or  Armament  thereby  agreed 
on  is  to  be  computed  only  during  the  Time  the  said  Privateer 
shall  be  actually  at  Sea  after  her  first  setting  sail  from  the 
Harbour  *  lay  in  any  other  Harbour  or  Road  shall  not  be 
reckoned  or  computed  as  any  Part  of  such  Four  Months 
Cruize  But  the  said  Privateer  is  to  be  actually  at  Sea 
Four  Calendar  Months  after  her  first  setting  Sail  aforesaid 
IN  WITNESS  whereof  the  Parties  to  these  Presents 
(written  on  Parchment  duly  stamped)  their  Hands  Seals 
inte  .  ;  .  * 

THE  SCHEDULE  above  referred  to  in  Article  the 
Twentieth. 


Ott  a  t  ttv 
y  UALI1  1  • 

Ctt  a  "Dire 

The  Captain  ... 

The  Second  Captain 

The  First  Lieutenant 

Second  Lieutenant 

Third  Lieutenant 

Master 

25 

Surgeon 

Prize  Master  each,  and  Mates 

15 

Carpenter 

15 

Boatswain 

15 

Gunner 

15 

Cook 

12 

Surgeons  Mate 

15 

Boatswains  Mate 

12 

Gunner's  Mates  each 

12 

Carpenter's  Mate 

12 

Quarter  Masters  each 

12 

Captains  Clerk  and  Steward 

6  each 

An  able  Seaman 

* 

An  ordinary 

* 

Boys 

117.  The  "Admiral  Edwards"  Privateer,  and  some 
of  her  Exploits. — When  hostilities  broke  out  between 
England  and  her  American  colonies  in  1775,  one  of  the  first 
Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  was  to  prohibit  all  manner  of 
trade  with  them,  and  to  declare  forfeit  all  ships  that  should  be 
found  engaged  in  such  trade.  This  was  followed  in  the  next 
year  by  another  Act  giving  the  High  Admiral,  or  the  Com- 
missioners acting  in  that  capacity,  the  right  to  grant  com- 
missions after  the  20th  February,  1777,  to  the  owner  and 
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master  of  any  private  trading  vessel  to  fit  such  vessel  out  as  a 
ship  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  "  attacking,  surprising,  and 
taking  "  all  ships  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  colonies 
that  should  be  met  with  on  the  high  seas.  As  similar  Acts 
had  been  passed  against  the  shipping  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  by  those  countries  against  England,  one  may  get  some 
idea  of  the  number  of  privateers,  as  they  were  called,  which 
infested  the  high  seas  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  great  danger  run  by  all  trading  vessels, 
unless  under  a  strong  convoy  of  warships. 

The  records  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  now  preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  supply  the  fullest  information 
regarding  these  privateers  and  their  captures. 

To  begin  with,  the  master  of  every  ship  applying  for  such 
a  commission  was  bound  to  make  a  declaration  before  the 
Judge  in  the  High  Court  as  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  her 
armament,  the  number  of  her  crew,  the  nature  of  her  cargo 
and  stores,  and  her  destination.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  many  of  these  declarations  were 
made  before  the  celebrated  antiquary  and  scholar — Andrew 
Coltee  Ducaral — who  was  then  surrogate. 

There  was  also  a  Prize  Court  for  the  determination  of 
all  claims  regarding  the  vessels  captured.  The  Admiralty 
furnished  a  list  of  what  were  called  "  standing  interrogatories," 
twenty-two  in  number,  and  these  were  supplemented  by 
several  sets  of  "  additional  "  interrogatories,  The  questions 
asked  were  of  the  most  searching  character,  including  the 
place  of  birth  and  residence  of  the  witness,  what  Prince  or 
State  he  served,  and  whether  he  was  a  freeman  or  burgher  of 
any  city.  Full  details  were  required  as  to  the  captured 
vessel,  the  date  of  the  capture,  in  what  part  of  the  world  it 
happened,  under  what  colours  the  enemy  captured  it,  whether 
any  resistance  was  made,  the  number  of  guns  fired,  the  name 
of  the  port  into  which  the  captured  vessel  was  carried. 

Many  questions  dealt  with  the  cargo  and  the  conditions  of 
lading,  whether  the  passports,  charter  parties,  or  bills  of 
lading  were  true,  or  any  of  them  false  and  colourable.  Strict 
enquiries  were  made  as  to  the  owners,  whether  the  vessel 
carried  any  passengers  at  the  time  of  her  capture,  and  who 
they  were.  From  this  brief  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
questions  asked,  it    can    readily    be    believed    that  the 
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"  depositions "  made  in  answer  to  them  are  extremely 
interesting. 

These  depositions  are  preserved  amongst  the  series  known 
as  "  Prize  Papers,"  which  also  include  all  other  documents 
found  in  the  ship  at  the  time  of  her  capture,  such  as  the 
master's  log  book,  the  manifest,  notes  by  consignees,  and 
bills  of  lading,  besides  letters  of  marque  granted  by  foreign 
governments,  and  claims  made  by  owners  and  shippers  for 
compensation  for  the  ship  and  cargo. 

Amongst  the  "  privateers  "  commissioned  in  the  year  1779 
to  harass  the  shipping  of  the  American  colonies  was  a  Dart- 
mouth vessel  called  the  Admiral  Edwards.  Her  captain's 
"  declaration "  made  on  the  3rd  November  was  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"That  the  said  John  Mardon's  ship  is  called  the  Admiral 
Edwards,  square  sterned,  hath  three  masts,  and  that  the  ship 
is  employed  in  trade  and  her  cargo  consists  of  fish. 

"  That  the  said  ship  is  of  the  burthen  of  300  tons  ;  that  the 
said  John  Mardon  goeth  commander  of  her ;  that  she  carries 
22  carriage  guns  carrying  shot  of  24  pounds  weight,  and  no 
swivel  guns,  go  men,  go  small  arms,  go  cutlasses,  40  barrels  of 
powder,  100  rounds  of  great  shot,  and  about  6  hundred  weight 
of  small  shot ;  that  the  said  ship  is  victualled  for  six  months  ; 
has  2  suits  of  sails,  3  anchors,  3  cables  and  about  1000  weight 
of  spare  cordage ;  that  John  Williams  goes  mate  or  lieu- 
tenant, George  Roberts  gunner,  William  Smith  boatswain, 
James  Brown  carpenter,  John  Johnson  cook,  and  Peter  Sharp 
surgeon  of  the  said  ship. 

"  That  the  said  ship  is  belonging  to  the  port  of  Dart- 
mouth, that  she  is  bound  on  a  voyage  from  the  port  of 
Dartmouth  to  Newfoundland  and  to  return  to  Dartmouth, 
and  that  William  Newmand  and  Roope,  Harris,  Roope  of 
Dartmouth,  merchants,  are  the  owners  and  setters  out  of 
the  said  ship."  (High  Court  of  Admiralty — Letters  of 
Marque,  Declarations,  vol.  xlxvi,  p.  g4«) 

The  Admiral  Edwards  probably  weighed  anchor  soon  after 
this,  but  her  first  capture  of  which  record  is  found  in  these 
papers  was  not  made  until  the  20th  March,  1780,  when  she 
fell  in  with  a  Spanish  vessel  named  El  Quiros. 

Depositions  were  made  by' three  of  those  on  board  the 
captured  vessel :    Isidro  Garcia,  the  first  mate ;  Lorenzo 
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Suarez,  the  steward ;  and  Sabastian  de  Amesaga,  a  pas- 
senger. 

There  is  also  the  record  of  the  claim  put  forward  by 
Captain  John  Mardon  that  the  prize  was  lawfully  his. 

As  these  statements  all  agree  in  the  main  points,  the 
information  they  supply  may  be  woven  into  the  following 
narrative : — 

"  The  Quiros  was  a  vessel  of  172  tons,  and  carried  a  crew 
of  50  men,  all  of  them  Spaniards.  She  mounted  14  guns, 
and  her  further  armament  consisted  of  18  muskets,  12  cut- 
lasses, about  4  hundred  weight  of  powder,  about  360  cannon 
balls,  and  about  100  musket  balls.  She  carried  no  cargo, 
having  been  always  employed  as  a  King's  Packet,  carrying 
dispatches  to  and  from  Corunna,  Porto  Rico  and  Havannah, 
in  which  employ  she  hath  made  eight  voyages."  (High 
Court  of  Admiralty — Prize  Papers,  Bundle  435.) 

Having  left  Havannah  on  the  19th  February,  1780,  she 
was  homeward  bound  and  close  to  her  destination  when  she 
was  chased  by  an  English  frigate,  but  managed  to  get  away. 
Eight  days  later  the  Admiral  Edwards  was  sighted,  and  after  a 
running  fight  of  about  two  hours  the  Quiros  struck  her  flag 
on  the  20th  March,  1780.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the 
casualties  in  the  fight  or  the  damage  that  the  ships  received, 
but  evidently  the  Spaniards  only  yielded  to  superior  force. 

A  prize  crew  was  put  on  board  and  the  vessel  carried  to 
Falmouth  and  later  to  Dartmouth. 

Some  29  documents,  all  in  Spanish  and  French,  were 
found  on  board  and  are  amongst  the  records. 

They  include  a  commission  from  the  King  of  Castille, 
dated  from  Corunna  the  3rd  June,  1779,  a  printed  document 
noticeable  for  a  very  artistic  border ;  and  also  a  log  book,  the 
covers  of  which  are  a  wall  paper  of  red  and  blue  flowers. 
This  was  evidently  made  in  Paris,  as  on  one  side  are  the 
words,  "  a  Paris  Chey  les  Associe,  No.  33."  This  was  clearly 
not  the  log  book  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the 
vessel  (as  the  entries  in  this  book  only  come  down  to  August, 
1778),  which  was  probably  destroyed  either  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  or  some  days  before,  when  the  witnesses  stated  that, 
fearing  capture  by  the  English  frigate,  the  mail  which  the 
Quiros  carried  was  thrown  overboard. 
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Four  days  later  the  Admiral  Edwards,  still  cruising  off  the 
French  and  Spanish  coasts,  fell  in  with  another  vessel,  which 
was  captured  without  resistance.  Her  name  was  the  St. 
Anne  L"1  Experiment,  and  her  chequered  history  is  given  in 
an  attestation  made  by  a  Spanish  merchant  of  Corunna. 
This  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  bought  the  vessel  from 
the  Spanish  Government,  by  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney, 
for  a  Mr.  Juan  Calef,  merchant  and  inhabitant  of  the  city 
of  Nunberry  (?)  in  North  America.  In  this  document  she 
is  called  a  "Tartana,"  and  was  then  named  Nostra  Signora 
de  Montenegro ;  she  had  been  captured  by  the  English,  and 
afterwards  re-taken  by  a  French  frigate  belonging  to  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  and  carried  to  Corunna. 
A  sum  of  10,700  rials  "  of  Vellon  "  was  the  price  paid  for 
her,  and  her  purchaser  re-christened  her  the  St.  Anne 
U Experiment  and  fitted  her  out  for  a  voyage  to  North 
America.  When  she  was  sold  at  Dartmouth  later  on  she 
is  described  as  being  of  120  tons,  with  one  mast  and  one 
deck,  so  she  was  probably  a  large  cutter.  Her  cargo  con- 
sisted of  salt,  wine,  brandy,  raisins,  almonds,  iron,  earthen- 
ware, linen  stockings,  and  a  hogshead  full  of  soldiers'  clothing, 
which  the  witnesses  believed  were  destined  for  the  American 
Army.  In  addition  to  her  crew  of  9  men,  she  carried  no 
less  than  11  passengers,  all  of  them  Americans.  Her 
armament  consisted  of  only  4  guns  and  4  swivels, 
besides  several  muskets,  pistols  and  cutlasses.  The  St. 
Anne  U Experiment  sailed  from  Corunna  about  the  10th  of 
March,  1780,  and  had  already  had  an  exciting  passage, 
having  been  chased  into  Corcovian  in  Spain  by  an  English 
cutter,  and  compelled  to  remain  there  five  or  six  days.  She 
resumed  her  voyage  only  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Admiral 
Edwards.  That  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  avoid  capture 
is  shewn  by  the  statement  of  one  of  the  crew  that  her  four 
guns  were  thrown  overboard  during  the  chase,  no  doubt  to 
lighten  her. 

To  the  '  Interrogatory '  as  to  what  papers  were  on  board 
at  the  time  of  her  capture,  Perdero  Galda,  the  mate,  declared 
that  great  numbers  of  papers  or  letters  were  thrown  over- 
board by  one  of  the  passengers  on  board,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Raleigh,  but  whose  right  name  was  Captain 
Cunningham. 
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With  the  exception  of  two  men,  the  passengers  and  crew 
of  the  captured  vessel  were  transferred  to  the  Admiral  Edwards 
and  a  prize  crew  put  on  board,  by  whom  she  was  navigated 
to  Dartmouth.  (High  Court  of  Admiralty,  Prize  Papers, 
Bundle  273,  Pt.  2.) 

The  St.  Anne  U  Experiment  having  been  previously  cap- 
tured by  an  English  vessel,  Captain  Mardon  only  received 
one  moiety  of  the  value  of  the  ship  as  salvage,  but  the  Prize 
Court  awarded  him  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandize  on 
board  her  as  his  good  and  lawful  prize.  (High  Court  of 
Admiralty  Prize  Sentence,  vol.  44,  pp.  167,  168.) 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  clue  to  the  value  of  the  cargo  ; 
but  the  vessel  was  eventually  sold  for  ^260. 

Having  weakened  his  company  by  putting  prize  crews  on 
board  these  vessels,  and  having  on  board  the  Admiral  Edwards 
a  large  number  of  prisoners,  Captain  Mardon  was  obliged  to 
confine  his  attention  for  the  future  to  small  game ;  con- 
sequently his  next  two  captures  consisted  of  a  sloop  of 
45  tons  called  the  Chance,  which  was  captured  on  May  the 
3rd,  1780,  and  the  schooner  of  70  tons  called  L'Esperance, 
taken  on  June  the  16th.  The  Chance  carried  a  crew  of  10 
men,  and  was  bound  from  Boston  to  Cadiz  with  a  cargo 
of  tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  and  hand  spikes.  UEsperance  was  on 
a  voyage  to  Virginia  with  a  miscellaneous  cargo,  including 
salt,  wine,  linen  shirts  and  thread  stockings.  Neither  vessel 
made  any  resistance  to  their  powerful  enemy.  (Admiralty 
Prize  Paper,  Bundles  295  and  322.) 

The  term  of  the  commission  having  now  expired,  the 
Admiral  Edwards  returned  to  England  and  was  recommis- 
sioned  for  another  six  months  under  a  new  commander, 
Elias  Ford  ;  she  carried  the  same  complement,  and  the  same 
men  served  on  her  in  the  capacities  of  mate,  gunner,  boat- 
swain, carpenter,  cook  and  surgeon ;  but  on  this  occasion  her 
cargo  (?)  was  described  as  provisions  and  dry  goods.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  shew  what  became  of  Captain  Mardon. 

This  second  cruise  began  in  July  or  August,  1780,  and 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  two  vessels.  The  first  was  an 
Italian  vessel  called  the  Citta  di  Niyya,  of  300  tons.  As  she 
carried  24  guns  she  was  more  heavily  armed  than  her  captor, 
but  her  crew  only  numbered  21,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  a  poor  lot. 
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The  details  of  the  voyage  are  thus  set  out  in  her  captain's 
deposition  : — The  ship  sailed  from  Nice  in  the  month  of  May 
with  a  cargo  of  barilla,  raisins  and  marble  stones,  with  which 
she  came  to  London  and  there  discharged  the  same,  and  took 
in  a  quantity  of  bale  goods,  iron,  lead,  copperas,  cocoa  and 
ginger,  with  which  she  sailed  in  November  last  for  Yarmouth 
and  Lowestoft,  and  there  took  in  about  1020  barrels  of 
herrings  and  about  19  or  20  tons  of  cheese,  with  which  cargo 
she  sailed  for  Nice,  Leghorn  and  Naples  in  the  month  of 
December. 

The  story  of  the  capture  is  graphically  told  in  the  sworn 
information  of  Samuel  Row,  sailing  master,  and  William 
Pennybridge,  Matthew  Lynce  and  Daniel  Whitby,  three 
mariners  belonging  to  the  Admiral  Edwards,  which  is  here 
given  in  full: — 

"  Appeared  personally  Samuel  Row,  sailing  master,  and 
William  Pennybridge,  Matthew  Lynch  and  Daniel  Whitby, 
three  mariners  belonging  to  the  private  ship  of  war  called 
the  Admiral  Edwards,  belonging  to  Dartmouth,  commanded 
by  Elias  Ford,  and  voluntarily  made  oath,  that  being  on  a 
cruise  in  the  said  ship  on  the  19th  day  of  December,  now 
last  past,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  saw  a  ship 
to  windward,  whereupon  they  made  sail  and  gave  chase  to 
her,  Cape  St.  Vincent  then  bearing  north-north-west,  distant 
about  nine  or  ten  leagues,  the  chase  being  then  on  her  star- 
board beam. 

k<  That  about  twelve  o'clock  they  hoisted  French  colours 
on  board  the  Admiral  Edwards  and  fired  a  shot  to  windward, 
which  the  chase  did  not  answer.  That  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  they  hoisted  English  colours  on  board  the 
Admiral  Edwards  and  fired  another  shot,  that  the  chase  made 
all  the  sail  she  could  to  get  nigh  the  land  but  never  showed 
any  colours.  That  about  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening  it 
fell  calm,  whereupon  the  people  on  board  the  Admiral  Edwards 
got  out  their  sweeps  and  rowed  alongside  of  the  chase  and 
hailed  her,  but  getting  no  answer  they  fired  another  shot, 
to  which  getting  no  return,  they  hoisted  out  their  boat  and 
about  half-past  nine  o'clock  that  night  boarded  her.  That 
on  going  on  board  they  found  the  vessel  entirely  deserted, 
but  her  guns  loaded,  matches  lighted,  and  every  preparation 
made  for  engaging.    That  no  boats  were  then  in  sight,  nor 
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was  any  boat  belonging  to  the  ship  then  on  board.  That 
thereupon  they  took  possession  of  her,  and  the  next  day 
they  discovered  by  papers  which  were  left  on  board  that 
her  name  was  the  Citta  di  Niyya,  and  appeared  to  be  bound 
from  London  to  Nice,  Leghorn  and  Naples,  upon  which  they 
bore  away  with  her  for  England  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  supposing  that  the  said  ship  had  been  seis'd  or  taken 
by  the  French  or  Spaniards,  and  that  they  had  deserted  her 
on  finding  themselves  pursued  by  a  ship  under  English 
colours.  That  they  arrived  with  the  said  captured  vessel 
at  Dartmouth  aforesaid  this  morning,  the  4th  day  of  January, 
1 78 1."    (Admiralty  Prize  Papers,  Bundle  289.) 

The  explanation  given  by  the  captain  of  the  Citta  di  Niyya 
for  deserting  his  ship  was  that  he  thought  the  enemy  was 
a  Gallee  rover  or  Barbary  pirate. 

A  claim  was  entered  by  the  owners  for  the  restitution 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  Prize  Court  decided  in  their  favour, 
and  gave  no  salvage  to  the  captor.  Her  cargo,  according 
to  the  manifest,  was  valued  at  4,749  dollars. 

The  record  of  the  Admiral  Edwards  closes  with  the  capture 
of  a  heavy  armed  Spanish  privateer  called  the  San  Josef  y 
Santa  Rita,  which  was  fallen  in  with  on  the  4th  January,  1781, 
two  degrees  east  of  Teneriffe.  She  was  an  140  ton  ship,  carried 
66  men,  and  belonged  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  bought  her 
some  time  in  the  year  1777  for  4,500  dollars.  (Admiralty 
Prize  Papers,  Bundle  450.)  H.  Wilson  Holman. 

118.  The  Family  of  Pyne  (VII.,  p.  134,  par.  109.) — The 
connection  between  the  German,  French,  Spanish  and  English 
families  bearing  the  names  severally  of  Von  der  Tanne, 
des  Pins,  de  Pinos  and  Pyne,  which  M.  T.  P.  proposes  to 
set  up  on  the  authority  of  the  records  of  a  French  family 
of  that  name,  would  certainly  be  most  interesting  if  adequate 
proof  were  forthcoming  of  its  genuineness.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  families  having  no  connection  with 
one  another  may  have  used  the  same  surname  even  when 
it  was  an  uncommon  one,  as  is  clearly  shewn  in  the  case 
of  the  Giffards ;  and  also  that  in  days  when  men  called 
themselves  after  the  place  where  they  lived,  the  same 
surname  may  have  been  used  by  families  in  no  wise  con- 
nected who   succeeded   one   another  by  purchase  or  the 
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marriage  of  a  widow.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  M.  T.  P.  has  made  out  his  case 
or  not. 

I  venture,  however,  to  draw  attention  to  one  statement  on 
p.  137  that  Herbert  de  Pyne  received  a  grant  of  the  manor  of 
Upton  Pyne  from  the  Empress  Maud's  brother  and  supporter, 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  which  is  clearly  erroneous.  Upton 
Pyne,  which  appears  in  Domesday  under  its  earlier  name 
of  Branford,  was  held  in  1086  by  Vitalis  of  Colitona  (i.e., 
Vidal  of  Collumpton  or  Colyton)  under  Baldwin  the  sheriff. 
Now,  Baldwin's  estates  formed  the  honour  of  Okehampton, 
and  were  never  held  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  In  1166 
Upton  was  held  for  1  fee  by  Simon,  son  of  Herbert  de  Pin,  of 
Robert,  the  King's  son  {Black  Book,  p.  120),  who  was  then  in 
possession  of  the  barony  of  Okehampton  in  right  of  his  wife 
Matilda  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  xxxviii.,  354),  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Baldwin  the  sheriff.  Both  Testa  de  Nevil  (475, 
p.  130^)  and  the  Fee  lists  shew  Upton  Pyne  continuously  held 
of  the  honour  of  Okehampton  (Feud.  Aids,  pp.  315,  344,  385, 
485),  so  that  a  grant  from  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  is  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  if,  as  I  am  informed,  coat-armour  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  and  the  hereditary  use  of  it  was  not 
established  before  the  thirteenth  century,  the  argument  from 
coat-armour  will  not  avail  for  a  date  anterior  to  the  Conquest. 
Is  it  not  much  more  likely  that  Simon,  the  father  of  the  first 
Herbert  de  Pin,  was  the  son  or  son-in-law  of  the  Domesday 
tenant  Vidal  of  Colyton  or  Collumpton,  and  that  he  got  the 
name  of  Pyne  from  Pynes,  the  place  of  his  abode  ?  It 
appears  also  from  Feud.  Aids,  329,  that  in  1285  Thomas 
de  Pyn  still  held  Whytewell  of  the  manor  of  Colyton,  with 
Andrew  Luterell  as  his  tenant.         Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

119.  Saint  Gabriel  in  Devon. — It  is  a  little  surprising 
that  no  day  is  now  set  apart  by  the  Church  of  England  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  of  whom  more  is 
really  told  us  in  Holy  Scripture  than  of  the  Archangel 
Michael,  whose  festival  falls  on  September  29th.  Yet  there 
was  a  time  when  St.  Gabriel  was  held  in  great  veneration 
in  this  county  of  Devon,  and  Walter  Bronescombe,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Exeter  from  1258  till  1280,  and  whose  register  is 
the  oldest  one  of  our  diocese  now  extant,  chose  him  as  his 
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Patron  Saint,  and  fixed  his  festival  for  the  first  Monday  in 
September.  He  rebuilt  the  Chapel  of  St.  Gabriel  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  chose 
it  as  his  own  final  resting  place.  "  He  rests "  (says  Pre- 
bendary Hingeston-Randolph)  "  under  the  beautiful  tomb 
which  serves  as  a  screen  between  the  Lady  Chapel  and  his 
own  Chapel  of  St.  Gabriel."  The  day  of  the  Feast  of  St. 
Gabriel  varied  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  September,  but 
in  1272,  the  year  of  the  death  of  King  Henry  III.,  it  fell 
on  the  5th.  The  earliest  recorded  institution  of  a  vicar  of 
my  own  benefice  of  Harpford  and  Fen  Ottery  is  that  of 
Adam  de  Clist  St.  Mary  by  Bishop  Bronescombe,  "  die 
Sancti  Gabrielis,"  1272.  The  first  Monday  in  September 
that  year  fell  on  the  5th,  which  I  have  ventured  to  regard 
as  St.  Gabriel's  Day,  so  far  as  Harpford  parish  is  concerned. 
On  Sept.  5th,  1278,  the  Bishop  appropriated  the  Church  of 
St.  Breward,  Cornwall,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  annual  celebration  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Gabriel's  Festival,  and  also  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
own  obit  on  the  following  day.  The  full  Latin  text  of  the 
Deed  of  Appropriation  is  given  by  Prebendary  Hingeston- 
Randolph  in  his  edition  of  Bishop  Bronescombe' 's  Register,  and 
an  English  translation  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Oliver's  Lives 
of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter.  Each  canon  was,  if  "  bodily  present  " 
on  that  day,  to  receive  "  over  and  above  his  daily  distribution 
of  that  day.  two  shillings  ;  each  vicar,  in  like  manner  present, 
twelve  pence  ;  each  secondary,  six  pence;  and  each  choir-boy 
of  the  choir,  being  within  the  due  number,  two  pence."  At 
his  manor-house  of  Clyst,  where  the  memory  of  an  old 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  is  perpetuated  by  the  name 
"  Bishop's  Clyst,"  he  built  and  endowed  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Gabriel,  in  which  many  clergy  of  the  diocese  were  instituted 
by  him  and  his  successors,  and  in  which  ordinations  were 
doubtless  held  from  time  to  time.  There  he  also,  as  Miss 
Rotha  M.  Clay  reminds  us  in  her  delightful  book  on  Mediaeval 
Hospitals,  built  in  1276  near  his  manor-house  in  the  parish  of 
Sowton,  but  annexed  to  Farringdon,  a  hospital  which  was  to 
be  a  home  for  twelve  blind,  infirm,  ancient  or  disabled  priests, 
deacons  and  sub-deacons.  The  Home  of  St.  Barnabas  is  now 
doing  a  similar  good  and  beneficent  work  for  invalid  clergy, 
but  we  must  not  think  these  institutions  are  peculiar  to  our 
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own  generation.  We  are  rather  too  complacent  in  priding 
ourselves  on  the  Home  of  St.  Barnabas,  the  Hostel  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  Queen  Victoria  Clergy  Fund,  as  though  such 
things  were  unthought  of  before  our  time.  Good  men  like 
Bishop  Bronescombe  started  them  many  centuries  ago,  and 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Gabriel  at  Bishop's  Clyst  was  a  thirteenth 
century  predecessor  of  the  modern  Home  of  St.  Barnabas. 

St.  Michael  has  617  ancient  dedications  in  England  in  his 
honour,  whilst  St.  Gabriel,  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  has 
only  five,  which  certainly  seems  very  strange.  Probably  the 
title  "Michael  your  Prince"  and  the  battle  of  St.  Michael 
with  the  Dragon  accounted  for  the  great  popularity  in  which 
the  Archangel  was  held.  He  was  also  regarded  as  the  "  angel 
of  the  hills,"  and  many  old  Churches  of  St.  Michael  stand  on 
hilltops,  as  we  are  forcibly  reminded  by  the  Norman  and 
Cornish  "  St.  Michael's  Mounts,"  and  by  St.  Michael's, 
Otterton,  the  daughter  church  of  the  Norman  St.  Michael 
on  the  little  hill  overlooking  the  Otter  valley. 

St.  Gabriel  is  commemorated  at  Binbrooke  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  in  the  demolished  church  of  St.  Gabriel  in  the 
City  of  London,  whose  parish  is  annexed  to  St.  Margaret 
Pattens.  In  Dorsetshire  there  is  the  Chapelry  of  Stanton 
St.  Gabriel,  in  the  parish  of  Whitchurch  Canonicorum,  and 
the  two  remaining  dedications  belong  to  Devon.  There  is 
the  ruined  Chapel  of  St.  Gabriel  at  Bishop's  Court,  in  the 
parish  of  Sowton,  more  associated  now  with  huntsmen  than 
with  bishops ;  and  there  is  the  beautifully  situated  Church  of 
Stoke  Gabriel  on  an  inlet  of  the  River  Dart,  a  familiar  object 
to  passengers  on  the  steamboats  which  run  between  Dart- 
mouth and  Totnes.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
the  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  on  July  18th,  1281,  Robert  de  Crydetone  (a 
priest  who  had  apparently  been  connected  with  the  Collegiate 
Church  at  Crediton)  was  instituted  by  Bishop  Quivil  to  the 
living  of  Stoke  Gabriel,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Clement 
de  Langenforde,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Chancellor  of 
Exeter  Cathedral.  In  1321,  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Stapeldon,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  whether  the  Chancellor  or 
the  Bishop  had  the  right  to  the  presentation,  and  matters 
appear  to  have  been  complicated  by  the  nepotism  of  the  then 
Chancellor,  Walter  Giffard,  who  intended  to  present  Thomas 
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Giffard,  evidently  either  his  brother  or  his  nephew.  A  com- 
mission was  issued  on  Feb.  24th,  1320- 1  to  the  Precentor  and 
the  Sub-Dean,  who  were  to  examine  the  Deeds  of  Appro- 
priation relating  to  the  benefice  of  Stoke  Gabriel.  If  the 
Chancellor  proved  to  be  the  true  patron,  they  were  to  admit 
Thomas  Giffard,  his  presentee.  If,  however,  the  right  of 
collation  had  been  reserved  to  the  Bishop,  they  were  still 
to  collate  and  induct  Thomas  Giffard,  but  by  the  Bishop's 
authority.  This  looks  like  a  wise  determination  of  the  good 
Bishop  Stapeldon,  whilst  protecting  the  rights  of  his  suc- 
cessors, to  effect  an  amicable  settlement. 

During  Bishop  Quivil's  episcopate,  a  certain  Philip  de 
Stokegabriel,  evidently  a  native  of  the  village,  together  with 
the  Bishop's  Chaplain,  had  the  unpleasant  task  of  assisting 
the  Bishop  in  punishing  Richard,  Prior  of  Bodmin,  who  had 
been  excommunicated,  and  was  still  contumacious.  On  Nov. 
12th,  1284,  the  Bishop  handed  the  refractory  Prior  over  to 
"  the  Secular  Arm." 

The  dispute  as  to  the  patronage  of  Stoke  Gabriel  was 
eventually  decided  in  the  Bishop's  favour,  for  on  May  7th, 
1334,  Bishop  Grandisson  collated  Nicholas  de  Weston  to  the 
living.  Robert  de  Langerigge,  Vicar  of  Stoke  Gabriel, 
evidently  perished  during  the  great  pestilence  of  1348-9, 
which  was  often  more  virulent  on  the  banks  of  tidal  rivers, 
like  the  Dart,  than  in  other  places,  and  on  Dec.  23rd  Roger 
de  Wyndsor  was  collated  at  Chudleigh.  The  Bishops  of 
Exeter  continued  presenting  all  future  vicars,  and  no  Chan- 
cellor appears  to  have  claimed  the  patronage  since  132 1. 
How  Langenford  and  Giffard  came  to  do  so  is  not  very 
clear,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  Bishop  Bronescombe's 
arrangements  for  the  observance  of  St.  Gabriel's  Day  in 
the  Cathedral  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  one 
presentation  was  placed  in  the  Chancellor's  hands  in  con- 
sideration of  his  pains  and  trouble  in  carrying  out  the 
Bishop's  wishes,  and  what  was  originally  granted  as  a 
favour  came  to  be  claimed  as  a  right.  However,  the 
Chancellor  has  now  no  patronage  in  the  diocese  beyond 
that  which  he  exercises  as  a  member  of  the  Cathedral 
Chapter.  If  ever  that  of  any  new  parish  were  placed  in 
his  hands,  there  would  be  an  historical  precedent  for  dedi- 
cating the  church  to  the  Angel  Gabriel. 
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Although  the  ruins  of  St.  Gabriel's  Chapel  at  Bishop's 
Clyst  have  been  secularised  and  the  ancient  hospital  for 
disabled  clergy  has  disappeared,  yet  the  memory  of  Bishop 
Bronescombe's  patron  Saint  has  recently  been  revived  in 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  diocese,  the  modern  Church 
of  St.  Gabriel,  Peverell  Park,  Plymouth,  built  under  the 
auspices  and  ever  linked  by  its  name  with  Exeter  Cathedral. 

5.  Arthur  P.  Lancefield. 

120.  Pilchard  Fishery. — An  early  mention  of  the 
pilchard  fishery,  though  not  in  Cornwall,  occurs  in  an 
account  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Delaune  by  Mr.  Edward 
Solly  in  Notes  and  Queries  of  1879.  Delaune,  the  author  of 
A  Plea  for  the  Nonconformists,  was  a  native  of  Rigsdale  in 
Ireland,  and  at  the  age  of  16  "became  clerk  to  Mr.  Bamp- 
field,  the  owner  of  a  pilchard  fishery  "  at  Kinsale.  Delaune 
died  in  1685.  By  the  way,  was  this  Mr.  Bampfield  a  member 
of  the  Devon  family  of  that  name  ?  J.  H.  R. 

121.  Savery's  Steam  Engine. — The  following  is  an 
extract  from  Notes  and  Queries,  5th  s.,  V.  229,  Mar.  18th, 
1876  :— 

"  I  have  before  me  an  interesting  relic  of  the  infancy 
of  the  steam  engine,  an  engraving  about  20  inches  by  16, 
entitled  '  The  steam  engine  at  Dudley  Castle,  invented 
by  Captain  Savery  and  Mr.  Newcomen,  erected  by  ye 
latter  1712.  Delin.  et  Sculp.,  T.  Barney,  1719.'  Has 
this  print  been  noticed  in  any  history  ? 

T.  D.  Exon." 

At  the  present  time  there  are  but  two  copies  of  this  print 
available — one  at  the  Birmingham  Free  Library,  and  the 
other  (acquired  a  couple  of  months  ago)  at  South  Kensington 
Museum.  There  was  a  copy  at  the  Salt  Library,  Stafford, 
but  this  has  been  lost  sight  of  for  some  years. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  "  T.  D.  Exon  "  was, 

and  what  became  of  the  print  he  had  before  him.         P.  T. 
p. iss- 

122.  Old  Pewter. — Anyone  having  specimens  of  old 
pewter  in  their  possession  would  very  much  oblige  by  sending 
good  rubbings  of  the  marks  thereon,  or  any  information  with 
reference  to  West-country  Pewterers  and  their  marks,  to  the 
Editors,  D.  &  C.  N.  &.  Q.y  Royal  Albert  Memorial  Library, 
Exeter.  5^  p  ? 
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123.  The  Exeter  City  Wall,  as  it  was  originally 
Built — A  Revision  of  the  Premisses  from  a  Military 
Standpoint. — The  chief  features  of  the  Exeter  Wall  (for  it 
was  one  continuous  wall  enclosing  both  City  and  Castle) 
can  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

1.  The  wall  was  absolutely  defenceless,  i.e.,  it  was  no 
more  than  a  formidable  obstacle  rising  to  a  consider- 
able height,  its  utility  depending,  first  upon  its  height, 
and  next  upon  its  inaccessibility. 

2.  There  was  no  ramp  whatever  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
wall,  nor  other  means  of  surmounting  the  wall  from 
either  side  :  it  stood  naked  on  both  sides,  beautiful  in 
its  simplicity,  yet  well  nigh  insuperable  as  a  barrier ; 
nearly  smooth  faced  on  both  sides,  with  a  drop  of 
20-30  feet  on  the  inside. 

3.  There  were  no  loopholes,  nor  arrow  slits,  nor  other 
apertures  suitable  for  defence  throughout  the  entire  wall. 

4.  There  were  no  joints  in  the  wall,  and  angles  of  any 
sort  were  studiously  avoided. 

5.  There  was  no  water  to  safeguard  the  approach  to  the 
wall  (except  where  the  Exe  might  be  forded,  at  a 
distance  of  about  300  yards  from  the  precipitous  south 
face).  There  was  a  dry  fosse  (now  filled  in)  on  the 
Northernhay  and  Southernhay  sides  (N.W.,  North, 
and  entire  East  side),  giving  added  height  to  the 
wall  from  the  outside  on  those  faces. 

6.  There  were  two  great  gates  in  this  wall — the  East  gate 
and  the  West  gate,  and  it  is  just  possible,  though  im- 
probable, that  a  smaller  gate  (the  Wrater  gate)  was 
inserted  in  the  original  wall ;  these  gates  were  of  the 
simplest  construction,  and  they  remained  simple  down 
to  the  seventeenth  century  (as  the  bird's-eye  views  of 
1587  and  1618  clearly  show).  The  gates  were  certainly 
the  weakest  part  of  the  City  Wall. 

7.  There  was,  inside  the  City  Wall,  a  curtain  wall 
partitioning  off  the  strongest  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
enclosure  thus  formed  has  generally  been  known  as 
The  Castle. 

8.  What  might  appear  now  to  be  towers  (or  perhaps 
bastions),  and  which  I  shall  refer  to  as  Barbicans  (that 
being  the  term  used  in  all  the  old  documents  on  the 

M 
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subject),  were  simply  semi-circular  projections  of  the 
wall  itself,  the  wall  making  a  semi-circular  detour  and 
then  returning  to  the  line  of  the  building,  to  ensure 
a  long  stretch  of  wall  standing  upright,  or  to  turn  an 
angle  and  so  avoid  a  joint. 

So  long  as  these  projections  remained  hollow,  as 
they  originally  were,  there  was  never  any  mistake  made 
as  to  their  being  part  of  the  wall  itself,  as  all  the  old 
documents  attest. 

On  the  rough  plan  marked  A,  I  have  shown  the 
position  of  all  these  projections. 

There  were  six  of  them  in  the  original  City  Wall, 
and  four  in  the  wall  which  curtained  off"  the  Castle. 

Those  in  the  City  Wall  were: — One  in  the  N.E. 
face  of  the  Castle  looking  on  to  Northernhay  (still 
represented,  though  cruelly  disfigured) ;  one  at  the  East 
angle  (St.  John's  Hospital  grounds) ;  two  bordering  the 
Palace  Gardens  (both  recently  rebuilt);  one  alongside 
the  Water  gate  (West  Street) ;  and  one  at  the  S.W. 
angle  (called  Snayle  Tower). 

In  the  Castle  curtain  wall,  to  the  right  of  the  gate- 
way as  one  enters,  there  were  two  of  these  projections 
(one  of  which,  an  old  original,  still  remains,  while  one 
has  been  taken  down ;  it  is  figured  as  in  a  ruinous  state 
in  Norden's  Survey  of  1617,  and  it  caused  the  fall  of 
the  wall  which  was  built  to  fill  the  gap  made  when 
it  was  taken  down,  because  of  the  disturbed  founda- 
tions). There  were  two  others  corresponding  to  the 
left  of  the  gateway. 
Since  the  City  Wall  was  built  there  have  been  four  towers 
added — all  more  or  less  square. 

One  of  these — No.  1  shown  on  the  rough  plan  A — was 
erected  within  the  Palace  Garden  grounds,  and  was  called 
the  Lollards'  Tower.    It  stood  quite  clear  of  the  wall,  being 
10  feet  from  it  at  the  nearest  point  (as  shown  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey).    Its  ruins  are  there  to-day. 

No.  2  on  the  plan  A  stood  farther  North  on  the  same  face 
of  the  City  Wall  looking  on  to  Southernhay  (opposite  where 
the  Congregational  Chapel  now  stands).  The  wall  was 
pierced  at  this  point,  and  a  postern  gate  inserted,  the  tower 
being  intended  to  control  the  exit.    The  position  of  this  tower 
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also  is  only  indicated  by  its  ruins,  and  so  has  ceased  to  be 
misleading. 

In  the  Castle,  guarding  the  entrance,  is  the  Norman 
tower  built  in  1068  by  William  the  Conqueror  (to  which 
two  immense  modern  buttresses,  connected  by  an  arched 
curtain,  have  been  added  subsequent  to  the  Survey  in  161 7 
by  Norden). 

The  Conqueror  built  the  gate  and  gave  the  key  to  his 
Deputy  as  a  reminder  to  the  city  that  he  sat  in  their  citadel 
admitting  them  at  his  pleasure ;  and  the  right  of  the  Crown 
depends  to-day  on  this  event. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  meaningless  structure  outside  the  West 
corner  of  the  Castle,  straddling  the  City  Wall.  It  can  be 
seen  on  Plan  B  (the  ^-J^  Ordnance  Map)  marked  H.  D.  Tower. 

A  portion  of  this  building  contains  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  enabling  one  to  mount  to  the  top  of  the  shorter 
portion,  which  is  solid.  In  the  City  Surveyor's  office  are  two 
original  plans  of  the  city — one  dated  181 8- 19  and  the  other 
dated  1840.  The  tower  containing  the  stone  steps  does  not 
appear  on  either  of  these  surveys,  but  it  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  Survey  revised  in  1888.  We  may,  therefore,  safely 
conclude  that  that  portion  of  the  structure  was  built  sub- 
sequently to  1840. 

The  measurements  comparing  the  three  authorities  will 
be  found  in  the  diagrams  marked  C  :  these  reduced  to  the 
same  hand  scale  show  clearly  that  the  7  foot  square  tower 
(shown  shaded)  has  been  added  within  the  memory  of  man. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  the  building,  I  may  say  at  once 
that  there  was  no  such  humpty-dumpty  thing  outside  the 
West  corner  of  the  Castle  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  / 

Hogenberg,s_bird,s-eye  view  of   1587,  marked   D,  and  P 
again  Braun  and  Hoghenberg's  of  1618,  marked  E,  show 
that  the  tower  at  the  corner  was  the  termination  of  the  curtain 
wall  at  that  point,  and  stood  well  inside  the  City  Wall. 

The  structure  was  semi-circular,  corresponding  to  the  still 
existing  Barbican  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  curtain,  which 
I  will  refer  to  as  the  S.  C.  (square-capped)  Barbican. 

The  artist  has  depicted  at  the  W7est  corner  of  the  Castle  a 
square  tower,  which  in  both  views,  those  of  1587  and  161 8, 
stands  clear  away  from  the  City  Wall,  leaving  a  gap  between 
the  tower  and  the  wall.    To  understand  the  meaning  of  this, 
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one  must  remember  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  artist  to  depict — 
not  what  is,  but  what  appears  to  be.  The  artist  in  1587  and 
also  in  1618  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  square-faced  tower  ; 
he  also  saw  that  the  pathway  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  appeared 
to  lead  into  the  Castle  between  the  tower  and  the  wall,  and 
this  because  the  tower  which  he  was  looking  at  was  semi- 
circular and  the  artist  could  not  see  where  its  diameter  formed 
a  tangent  with  the  wall ;  thus  : 


Semicircular  Barbican         CA5TLE  CURTAIN  WALL  5.C  Square  Capped 


My  contention  is  amply  exemplified  by  the  S.C.  Barbican 
now  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  curtain,  which  is  semi- 
circular, but  which  the  artist  has  also  depicted  as  square. 

Two  illustrations  (Figs.  1  and  2)  of  the  existing  S.C.  semi- 
circular Barbican  at  the  other  end  of  the  curtain  make  this 
quite  plain. 

This  S.C.  Barbican  has  been  capped  by  a  brick  parapet  of 
5f  flat-faced  sides,  thus  still  further  accentuating  the  squared 
appearance  of  this  distinctly  semi-circular  projection  of  the 
wall.  The  illusion  arises  solely  from  the  squared  edges  of 
the  pilasters  with  which  its  rounded  face  has  been  braced  by 
way  of  strengthening  it. 

That  the  original  Barbicans  were  all  semi-circular  may  be 
seen  from  Figs.  3  and  4  of  one  other  now  existing  at  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  City  Wall  (to  be  found  in  the  garden  of  St. 
John's  Hospital),  whose  exterior  now  presents  a  squared 
appearance,  while  the  interior  is  most  evidently  round. 

Now  to  turn  to  the  main  point  of  this  paper,  viz.,  the 
defenceless  nature  of  the  wall,  and  its  construction  as  a 
barrier  pure  and  simple. 

Standing  on  a  base  of  10  feet,  it  rose  to  a  general  height 
of  20  feet,  tapering  to  a  summit  measuring  2J  feet  across. 
(There  were  exceptions,  as,  for  instance,  between  the  East 
gate  and  the  South  gate — where  the  ground  gave  no  natural 
command,  the  base  measurement  was  12  feet,  indicating  a 
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Fig  i. 

The  crinolined  and  stayed  Barbican  at  the  East  extremity 
of  the  Castle  Curtain  Wall. 

(Now  and  originally  a  semi-circular  Barbican.) 


Photo  by  Chandle 

Fig.  2. 

The  same. 


(The   City  Wall  is  on  the  right  of  the  pathway  parallel  :  this 
semi-circular  Barbican  touches  the  Wall.) 
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greater  height  of  wall  on  that  side  originally.  Again,  between 
the  South  gate  and  the  Water  gate  there  were  two  walls,  each 
more  than  20  feet  in  height,  being  built  "terraced,"  the 
summit  of  the  upper  wall  being  43  feet  above  the  outer 
ground.  This  is  figured  in  the  bird's-eye  views  of  1587  (D) 
and  1618  (E),  and  is  still  in  existence  to-day,  and  may  be 
seen  near  the  St.  James's  Skating  Rink). 

The  wall  was  built  with  a  core  (not  carelessly  with  a 
rubble  filling)  but  still  roughly  built,  in  which  the  smaller 
stones  were  used  and  set  with  mortar,  both  sides  of  this  core 
(the  inside  and  the  outside)  were  then  faced  with  large  rough 
hewn  stones  until  a  height  of  20  feet  was  attained  on  the 
outside.  (At  the  postern  gate  leading  from  the  Castle  on 
to  Northernhay  one  sees  the  wall  standing  30  feet  high  on 
the  inside,  with  the  inner  face  stripped  off  in  places  disclosing 
the  core  ;  also  one  sees  this  wall  in  section  at  this  point ;  the 
spot  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as  Wall  7).  There 
are  other  spots  marked  Wall  2,  3,  4,  5,  where  the  City  Wall 
can  be  seen  to  advantage.  The  original  wall  was  built  of 
undressed  stone,  betraying  evidence  of  necessitous  haste,  so 
that  to-day  one  can  detect  restoration  or  repair  almost  at  a 
glance. 

Providing  that  the  foundations  of  such  a  wall  remained 
undisturbed,  the  restoration  or  even  the  rebuilding  of  portions 
of  the  wall  would  follow  naturally  the  same  lines  as  the 
original ;  so  that  to-day  the  City  Wall  discloses  its  original 
state. 

On  the  West  side  (at  the  Lower  Cemetery  below  All 
Hallows  Church),  and  also  nearly  throughout  the  South 
side,  the  wall  was  simply  a  face  to  scarped  rock,  but  else- 
where it  stood  without  other  support  than  its  own  projections 
(or  Barbicans).  It  is  otherwise  now,  as  earth  has  been  thrown 
up  against  the  inner  face,  as  shown  in  the  rough  plan  A. 

Hooker's  coloured  view  of  the  Cathedral  precincts  (late 
sixteenth  century  work)  can  be  seen  in  Harte's  work,  Hooker's 
Exeter ;  a  copy  in  blackand  white  is  marked  F,  kindly  drawn 
by  Mr.  Wilfred  Drake.  This,  as  well  as  the  plans  of  1587  (D) 
and  1 61 8  (E)  all  show  clearly  that  there  was  still  a  walk 
round  the  City  Wall  on  the  inside  at  its  base. 

The  copy  of  the  plan  attached  to  Norden's  valuable  Survey 
of  1617,  marked  G,  is  practically  a  facsimile  of  the  original 
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MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  This  shows  clearly  that  in  the 
Castle  Yard  in  1617  there  had  been  no  attempt  at  ramping; 
in  fact,  the  natural  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  inside  is  as 
clearly  figured  as  on  the  outside.  (Even  the  sloped  earth  in 
the  Castle  to-day  only  reaches  to  within  10  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  wall,  and  to  enable  the  citizens  to  overlook  Northernhay 
from  the  East  Wall  a  retaining  wall  has  had  to  be  erected  on 
the  top  of  this  earth,  supporting  the  necessary  height  of  earth 
to  get  the  view.) 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  attempt  to  pierce  the  wall 
for  ordnance,  nor  to  mount  ordnance  en  barbette  over  the 
summit.  Either  course  would  inevitably  have  brought  down 
the  wall  about  the  defenders'  ears,  the  wall  being  unfit  to 
stand  the  concussion ;  nor  was  it  capable  of  adaptation  to 
such  a  purpose. 

To  turn  to  documentary  evidence  as  to  the  inner  face  of 
the  wall  being  originally  quite  bare.  In  the  extract  from 
Professor  Harte's  transcription  of  Hooker  appears  the  fol- 
lowing letter: — 

Translation. — "  Let  all  know  that  whereas  lately  the  Mayor  and 
Citizens  of  the  city  of  Exeter  had  broken  the  walls  of  the  close  of  the 
revd.  Father  Lord  Walter  (Stapeldon)  by  the  grace  of  God  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  which  abutted  on  to  the  walls  of  the  aforesaid  City,  and  also 
the  walls  of  the  closes  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Exeter,  as  well  as  of  the  Closes  of  the  Archdeacons  of  Exeter  and  of 
Cornwall,  which  similarly  abutted  on  the  wall  of  the  aforesaid  city 
(Transcriber's  Note — These  officials  had  run  out  their  walls  from  their 
own  property  across  the  pathway  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  right  up  to 
the  City  Wall)  making  separate  closes  ;  wherefore  matter  of  discord 
has  arisen  between  the  said  father,  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Exeter,  and  the  aforesaid  persons,  having  their  own 
closes  in  that  part,  and  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  aforesaid 
city.  At  length,  the  lovers  of  peace  intervening,  the  matter  has  been 
settled  in  the  following  way  ;  namely,  that  the  said  Mayor  and  Com- 
monalty, their  heirs  and  successors,  shall  adequately  build  the  aforesaid 
partition  walls,  by  them  broken  down,  with  sufficient  stones  and 
mortar,  up  to  the  embrasure  of  the  wall  of  the  aforesaid  city,  and  in 
the  same  partitions,  the  same  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  their  heirs  and 
successors,  shall  construct  two  posterns  of  width  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  partition  wall  within  the  city  wall,  to  be  situated  as  near  the 
said  city  wall  as  shall  be  possible ;  strongly  fitted  with  two  locks,  one 
key  of  which  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty, 
and  the  other  in  the  hands  of  the  custodian  of  the  court  of  the  said 
Lord  Bishop  and  of  his  successors  ;  and  so  it  shall  be  concerning  other 
ecclesiastical  persons  having  similar  partition  walls  ;  and  these  said 
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Chandler. 


Fi£.  4. 
Exterior  view  of  same 


Taken  from  the  back  of  the  Photographer's  Shop  in  the  Arcade, 
shewing-  the  squared  appearance  lent  by  the  buttresses. 
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posterns  indeed  shall  be  opened  by  the  common  keys  once  a  year,  on 
some  convenient  day  between  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  and  the  festival 
of  All  Hallows  (Transcriber's  Note — St.  Michael's  Festival  29  Sept. ; 
All  Hallows  1  Nov.)  upon  eight  days'  notice  ;  so  that  to  the  aforesaid 
Mayor  and  Commonalty,  their  heirs  and  successors,  of  the  aforesaid 
city,  there  may  be  an  open  approach  to  the  wall  of  the  city  in  that 
part,  to  see  if  it  needs  building  or  repairing,  both  on  the  top  and  at 
the  side  of  the  said  wall. 

And  if  access  to  the  said  wall  be  denied  them  at  the  aforesaid 
posterns,  it  shall  be  allowed  them  to  break  down  the  doors  to  carry 
out  the  promised  access  ;  and  if  they  discover  that  the  aforesaid  wall 
needs  repairing  or  building,  the  said  Lord  Bishop,  Dean  and  Chapter 
and  ecclesiastical  persons  mentioned  above,  and  their  successors,  shall 
make  a  sufficient  way  for  carrying  in  stones,  lime  and  other  things 
which  are  necessary  or  suitable  for  the  wall  itself,  as  often  as,  and 

when  there  is  need,  the  aforesaid  notice  having  been  given  

And  it  shall  be  allowed  the  same  Mayor,  Commonalty,  their  heirs  and 
successors  to  dig  low  enough,  if  the  foundation  of  the  aforesaid  wall 
of  the  city  is  defective,  in  the  land  of  the  said  Father,  and  of  other 
ecclesiastical  persons  aforesaid,  and  of  their  successors,  and  to  have 
for  their  workmen  space  nearer  the  aforesaid  wall  and  foundation  of 

the  same  while  they  are  engaged  in  working  But  in  time 

of  war,  the  aforesaid  partition  walls  shall  be  razed  for  a  distance  of 
sixteen  feet  from  the  face  of  the  city  wall,  so  that,  &c,  &c. 

Given  at  Exeter  on  the  Friday  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Hilary 
(14  January)  in  the  xivth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  son  of 
King  Edward  (1320)." 

In  this  document  is  claimed  the  right  of  repairing  or 
rebuilding  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  in  the  Cathedral 
precincts,  and  also  of  dealing  even  with  the  foundations 
from  the  inner  side  if  necessary.  This  would  have  been 
impossible  if  the  inner  face  had  been  at  all  ramped  or 
even  earthed  up  at  that  period,  A.D.  1320. 

In  1562,  at  a  time  when  it  had  become  evident  that  the 
walls  could  not  be  adapted  for  ordnance  nor  against  ordnance, 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  called  upon  the  custodians  of 
the  Castle  (still  belonging  to  the  Crown)  to  allow  them  to 
make  an  entry  into  the  Castle  alongside  the  S.C.  (the 
square  capped)  Barbican.  A  copy  of  this  interesting  docu- 
ment is  here  given  : — 

Miscellaneous  Deeds,  No.  1527.   Guildhall  Muniment 
Room,  Exeter. 

10  Oct.,  4  iElizth-  1562.  The  Mayor  Bailiffs  and  Commonalty  of 
Exeter  Sir  Robert  Denys  Knight  and  Richard  Denys  Gent.  Farmers  of 
the  gayle  or  mansion  house  of  Exeter  Castle. 
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Indenture  reciting  that  "there  hath  byn  varyaunces  debates  and 
stryfes  movyd  betweene  the  said  parties  of  for  and  upon  a  certayne 
Muraly  Waye  or  walk  upon  the  walls  of  the  said  Cittie  called  the 
Barbycan  wth-  a  weye  through  the  Mayne  Court  and  lytel  Inner  Court 
of  the  gayle  of  the  Castel  of  Exeter  or  mansyon  house  there  to  the 
same  appertayning,  whiche  the  sayde  Mayor,  bailiffs  and  Communaltie 
tyme  out  of  rnynde  have  had  exercised  and  used,  that  is  to  say,  as  well 
to  goo  through  the  Courte  and  curtillages  pertayning  and  adjoinyng 
to  the  said  gayle  or  Mansion  House  to  the  Cities  Walles  lying  betweene 
the  castell  dyche  of  the  saide  Citie  in  the  North  side  and  the  gardens 
adjoynyng  to  the  said  mansyon  house  and  the  said  mansion  house  in 
the  West  side,  and  the  dyche  called  Northynhay  diche  in  the  Est 
side,  and  the  garden  and  barbygan  of  the  Citie  leading  towards  Eastgate 
in  the  South  side,  for  the  mendyng  sustayning  repayring  and  walking 
up  and  upon  the  said  Citie  walls  when  and  as  often  as  nede  schall 
requyer  at  the  pleasure  of  the  said  Mayor  Bailyffs  and  Communaltie 
and  there  successors  for  the  tyme  beyng  and  otherwise  for  the  overseith 
and  surveying  of  the  same  walls  or  defence  of  the  same  Citie.  And  also 
a  gate  or  dore  lawful  and  sufficyent  to  be  had  as  it  hath  byn  before  this 
tyme  used,  to  goo  into  by  and  passe  through  from  the  saide  gayle 
or  mansion  house  as  aforesaid  towards  the  Estgate  of  the  said  Citie 
upon  the  walls  called  the  barbygan  of  the  said  Citie  ;  And  moreover 
for  a  certayn  depe  pitt  lately  made  between  the  said  gayle  and  the 
said  Cities  walls  wherein  the  fylth  and  garbage  of  the  prisoners 
of  the  said  gayle  hath  of  late  byn  used  to  be  caste  which  is 
nowe  very  dangerouse  and  decayinge  of  the  Cities  walles  thereunto 
adjoyning  and  also  an  odyouse  smell  and  contagyouse  ayer  to  the 
grevouse  anoyance  of  the  Quenes  Majesties  subjects  of  the  saide  citie 
passing  and  dwellyng  there  aboutes  :  for  the  pacifying,  agreement 
full  conclusion  &c.  &c.  First  as  to  the  Muraly  walk  the  Denesis  permit 
the  Old  way  to  be  opened  and  used  by  the  Mayor  &c.  &c.  the  Denises 
to  keep  in  repair  the  wall  of  the  City  adjoyning  the  said  Mansion  house 
and  garden.  They  will  also  keep  a  door  upon  the  said  barbycan  on  the 
South  side  of  the  said  mansion  house  thro  which  the  Mayor  &c.  .  .  . 
and  other  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  City  may  go  at  all  tymes  &c.  &c. 

A  pathway  was  constructed  against  the  City  Wall  by 
which  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  could  ascend  to  the  top 
of  the  Barbican  into  the  Castle  from  East  gate.  One 
sees  the  walk,  then  made,  figured  clearly  in  Norden's 
Survey  (G),  and  a  portion  of  that  walk!  still  exists  behind 
the  Congregational  School  below  the  Hostel  in  Castle 
Street. 

As  this  document  of  1562  seemed  to  make  a  rather 
curious  reference  to  the  "  Gayle  or  Mansion  House,"  I  wrote 
to  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  to 
enquire  whether  there  had  ever  been   a  Gaol  within  the 
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Castle,  and  he  courteously  replied,  quoting  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Survey  of  1650. 

Duchy  of  Cornwall  Office, 

10,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W., 

16th  August,  T912. 

Sir, 

Bradninch,  Exeter  Castle. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
records  in  this  Office  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  matter  upon 
which  you  require  information. 

The  oldest  plan  here  is  annexed  to  Simpson's  Survey  of  1788.  I 
enclose  a  copy  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  returned  when  you 
have  done  with  it. 

Norden's  Survey  of  January,  1619,  and  the  Parliamentary  Survey  of 
1650  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  assistance. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Parliamentary  Survey  of  1650  : — 
The  Manor  or  Mansion  House. 

The  said  house  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  Exeter  and 
situate  within  the  walls  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  is  in  reasonable  good 
repair  the  houses  therein  being  lately  repaired  by  the  Governor  who 
keeps  a  garrison  therein  for  the  Parliament,  the  which  Castle  with  the 
ditches  thereto  belonging  were  worth  in  the  year  1640  Thirty  pounds 
per  annum  and  the  said  ditches  being  then  converted  into  gardens  and 
set  with  fruit  trees  but  since  the  said  Castle  was  garrisoned  the  afore- 
said gardens  have  been  laid  waste  so  that  the  site  of  the  Castle  at  present 
is  worth  13s.  4d.  per  annum.  But  the  said  Castle  being  garrisoned 
and  not  to  be  sold  we  value  the  ditches  besides  the  Castle  to  be 
worth  upon  improvement  per  annum  £$. 

All  the  herbage  and  lands  of  the  Castle  with  all  and  singular 
houses  gardens  yards  and  orchards  and  the  herbage  and  pasturage 
of  the  moats  and  ditches  in  the  said  Castle  containing  seven  acres  or 
thereabouts  were  leased  to  John  Miles  on  the  22nd  January,  1618,  for 
90  years  if  Philip  Bigleston,  John  Bigleston  and  Thomas  Bigleston 
should  so  long  live.  The  rent  was  35s.  per  annum  and  there  was  a 
fine  of  ^80. 

Philip  Bigleston,  who  seems  to  have  made  the  orchards,  had  been 
in  occupation  for  47  years,  having  succeeded  Thomas  Hill. 

A  recital  in  a  lease  of  the  23rd  December,  1715,  states  that  the 
Castle  had  been  used  as  the  Assize  Court  from  time  immemorial. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Major  C.  B.  Lyster.  Walter  Peacock. 

From  his  reply  it  will  be  gathered  that  "  Exeter  Castle," 
"  The  (Bradninch)  Manor,"  and  the  "  Mansion  House,"  were 
terms  vicariously  used  for  the  same  set  of  buildings  within 
the  Castle,  while  the  document  of  1562  similarly  connects 
the  term  "  Mansion  House  "  with  "  Gayle."    From  these  two 
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— the  old  document  and  the  extract  from  the  Parliamentary 
Survey,  it  is  evident  that  the  "  Gayle  "  was  in  1562  within 
the  Castle. 

In  still  another  document  of  1715,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  Records  "  The  Castle  "  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  Assize 
Court." 

We  gather,  then,  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  1562 
were  desirous  of  making  a  short  cut  from  the  direction  of 
the  East  gate  into  the  Castle,  and  this  instance  of  breaking 
through  the  Castle  curtain  wall  into  the  stronghold  of  the 
city  appears  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  "  muraly  walks  " 
on  the  City  Wall.  It  suggests  that  the  opinion  had  been 
arrived  at  that  the  Castle  curtain  wall  could  no  longer  be 
considered  a  protection  if  an  enemy  were  once  inside  the 
City  Wall.  (N.B. — Cannon  of  iron  had  then  been  in  use 
in  England  since  1547,  or  about  fifteen  years  previously.) 

We  turn  to  the  year  1608,  when  all  compunction  as  to 
banking  up  the  walls  would  seem  to  have  disappeared.  In 
the  following  agreement  of  that  date,  it  appears  that  Arch- 
deacon Barret  applied  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  be 
allowed  to  make  "  stairs  "  up  from  his  yard  to  the  Barbicans 
and  to  make  a  walk  there,  and  the  permission  was  granted. 

This  provides  a  clue  to  the  first  banking  up  of  the  City 
Wall  bounding  the  Palace  grounds.  The  "  stairs  "  (Fig.  5) 
then  made  by  the  Archdeacon  are  still  in  existence,  and  are 
now  enclosed  in  the  small  burial  ground  in  rear  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church. 

XXII°  die  Decembr-  VI0  Jas.  I.  1608. 

Act  Book,  No.  6.    Guildhall  Muniment  Room,  Exeter. 

Who  agre  where  Mr.  Archedeacon  Barret  one  of  the  Cannons  of 
the  Churche  of  St.  Peters  of  this  Cittie  hath  begonne  to  enlarge  the 
Barbigans  of  the  Walles  of  this  Cittie  Adioninge  to  the  said  Arche- 
deacons  Gardens  ptely  by  reason  of  a  requeste  mocon  made  by  the 
said  Mr.  Archedeacon  some  yeres  paste  to  this  howse  and  then 
allowed  That  in  respecte  he  dothe  now  againe  make  mocon  to  have 
this  houses  concente  to  the  same  enlarginge  and  makinge  a  stairs 
upp  from  his  said  yard  to  the  said  Barbigans  and  to  have  a  walke 
there  and  axspecte  ov1  the  walles  of  the  Cittie  there  acknowledging 
he  hathe  no  authoritie  of  himselfe  to  do  the  same  but  the  same  to 
be  in  this  house  Therefore  they  doo  agree  that  he  may  use  his 
discretion  touching  the  premises  so  he  do  not  impair  or  annoy  the 
said  Barbigans  of  this  Cittie  or  hinder  &c.  &c. 
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Archdeacon  Barrett's  Stairs,  1608. 
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To  sum  up. 

The  wall  standing  in  its  great  height,  beautiful  in  its 
proportions,  naked  on  both  sides  and  innocent  of  offence, 
unsuited  to  resist  organized  attack  of  whatever  sort,  pro- 
claims itself  to  have  been  built  as  a  protection  more  than 
a  defence — an  insurmountable  barrier. 

It  was  built  to  oppose  raids  and  to  avoid  surprises. 

That  portion,  within  the  wall,  which  was  curtained  off  as  a 
citadel  and  which  is  still  known  as  the  Castle,  proclaims  the 
same.  It  was  a  stronghold  and  yet  an  empty  space  to  which 
the  weak  could  flee  in  time  of  stress,  where  the  women  and 
children  would  be  safe  if  the  raiders  perchance  found  a  way 
within  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  city. 

To  what  period  of  our  history  does  such  a  protection 
point?  Certainly,  not  to  Norman  times,  when,  after  the 
advent  of  the  Conqueror,  organized  attack  was  to  be  expected  ; 
and  as  certainly  not  to  the  earlier  Roman  times  when  a 
barrier  against  such  a  foe  would  have  been  as  a  plaything. 

Between  these  two  periods  there  was  a  time  in  our 
history  when  not  only  inland  incursions  were  rife,  but  when 
the  Dane,  landing  stealthily,  drove  off  the  men  by  surprise 
attack  and  carried  off  the  spoil  before  friendly  help  could 
be  obtained.  And  to  meet  such  foes  the  wall  was  most 
evidently  built  and  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  it  must  be 
ascribed. 

I  find  it  not  inapposite  here  to  recall  that  the  great 
Exeter  historian  Hooker,  about  1599,  recorded  that  the  City 
Wall  was  built  in  932,  with  King  Athelstan  for  its  builder. 
His  record,  translated,  reads  thus : — "  Athelstan,  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  men  of  Cornwall,  returned  to  the  city, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  called  Monketon,  but  now 
Exeter,  and  staying  there  in  the  year  932  he  repaired  the 
walls  of  the  city,  which  had  been  pulled  down  not  long 
before.  Moreover,  he  gave  a  certain  house  to  found  a 
monastery  for  the  monks  serving  God  and  St.  Peter." 
{Harte's  Transcriptions  of  Hooker,  Commin,  Exeter,  191 1). 

The  whole  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  accentuate  the  accuracy 
of  that  Record  as  attested  by  the  wall  itself  and,  if  possible, 
to  add  confidence  in  the  year  932  as  the  year  of  birth  of 
the  existing  City  Wall. 

Major  C.  B.  Lyster. 
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124.  Cornish  Rounds  or  Playing  Places. — Carew,  in 
his  Survey  of  Cornwall  (1602),  thus  alludes  to  these: — "The 
Guary  Miracle,  in  English,  a  miracle  play,  is  a  kind  of  Enter- 
lude,  compiled  in  Cornish  out  of  some  Scripture  history,  with 
that  grosseness  which  accompanied  the  Romanes  vetus  Comedia. 
For  representing  it,  they  raise  an  earthen  amphitheatre,  in 
some  open  field,  having  the  diameter  of  this  enclosed  playne 
some  40  or  50  foot.  The  country  people  flock  from  all  sides, 
many  miles  off,  to  hear  and  see  it :  for  they  have  therein 
devils  and  devices,  to  delight  as  well  the  eye  as  the  eare  :  the 
players  conn  not  their  parts  without  books,  but  are  prompted 
by  one  called  the  Ordinary,  who  followeth  at  their  back  with 
the  booke  in  his  hand,  and  telleth  them  softly  what  they  must 
pronounce  aloud." 

The  Victoria  History  of  Cornwall  gives  a  list  of  ten  of  these 
plaen-an-guares  (as  they  are  called  in  Cornish,  meaning  play- 
ing places) ;  but  of  these  three  are  modern,  leaving  seven 
ancient  ones  ;  to  which  I  wish  to  add  a  couple  of  previously 
little  known  ones. 

The  most  important  and  well  preserved  of  these  playing 
places  is  Perran  Round,  near  Perranporth.  Dr.  Borlase,  in  his 
Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  describes  it  as  follows  : — "  Its 
diameter  is  about  130  feet,  circular,  the  earthen  mound  sur- 
rounding the  area  has  seven  benches  formed  in  the  turf,  and 
rises  about  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  area  ;  there  is  a 
ditch  outside  the  mound,  and  two  entrances  one  on  the  north, 
the  other  on  the  south  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  circular  pit  13  feet 
in  diameter  and  3  feet  deep,  the  sides  sloping,  and  half  way 
down  is  a  bench  of  turf  so  formed  as  to  reduce  the 
area  of  the  bottom  to  an  ellipsis ;  a  shallow  trench  4  feet 
6  inches  wide  and  1  foot  deep  ran  to  the  mound  east,  where  it 
stopped  at  a  semi-oval  cavity,  11  feet,  N.  to  S.  and  9  ft.  E« 
to  W.,  which  makes  a  breach  in  the  benches." 

The  St.  Just  in  Penwith  Round  is  situated  in  the  market 
place,  but  has  been  much  mutilated.  Polwhele  describes  it 
when  perfect  as  being  an  exact  circle,  126  feet  in  diameter. 
The  perpendicular  height  of  the  bank  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  without,  was  not  many  years  ago,  to  feet,  but  originally 
more,  the  benches  are  of  stone  and  unique,  there  are  six  rows. 
After  the  miracle  plays  were  discontinued  the  round  was  used 
for  wrestling  matches.    There  was  another  Plane-an-guaere 
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in  Redruth,  this  is  marked  on  Martyn's  map  of  Cornwall,  some 
slight  remains  of  which  were  visible  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  are  now  obliterated. 

Polwhele  describes  another  Round  situated  on  the  Lizard 
downs  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Landewednack  Church  ; 
the  diameter  of  its  area  was  117  feet,  the  enclosing  bank  is  low, 
and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  roadway  to  the  church  passed 
close  to  the  circle,  but  a  new  made  road  runs  nearly  through 
the  middle  of  it.  In  the  parish  of  Ruan  Major,  about  120 
yards  south  of  the  church,  is  a  perfect  round.  The  area  with- 
in the  bank,  which  is  of  turf,  is  about  66  feet  in  diameter  ;  the 
average  height  of  the  bank  is  at  present  not  more  than  3  feet ; 
it  has  two  entrances  north  and  south. 

In  Ruan  Minor  is  a  round  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  church  and  about  200  yards  from  Treleage  Farm,  and 
in  the  road  to  Helston  which  cuts  off  a  part  of  it ;  its  diameter 
within  the  mound  is  about  93  feet ;  the  area  is  a  garden  and 
the  mound  is  raised  into  a  hedge. 

In  the  parish  of  Sithney  there  is  a  farm  called  Plainang- 
warry,  evidently  from  another  playing  place ;  it  is  about  half  a 
mile  east  of  the  church.  The  Victoria  History  of  Cornwall 
states  : — u  There  is  a  shallow  circular  depression  in  a  field  here, 
which  is  identified  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  ;  but  this  is  not  in 
the  field  known  as  the  "  playing  field." 

I  will  add  to  the  preceding  the  following  two  Rounds : — 

The  Fairy  Rounds,  Kea,  at  the  top  of  Calenick  Hill,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  old  coach  road  to  Falmouth,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  second  milestone  from  Truro,  are  the  remains  of 
a  round  called  "  The  Playing  Place."  I  remember  this  round 
quite  perfect,  about  fifty  years  ago,  but  now  only  a  portion  of 
the  mound,  which  is  utilised  in  the  fence  of  the  field,  when 
this  portion  of  the  common  was  enclosed,  remains.  The 
diameter  of  the  area  was  about  100ft.  Adjoining  this  large 
round  were  two  or  three  smaller  circles,  which  have  now 
been  destroyed  for  many  years ;  the  only  indications  of  their 
existence  being  the  portion  of  their  circumferences  utilised  as 
the  boundary  fence  of  the  field.  These  curious  circular 
enclosures  were  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Fairy 
Rounds." 

St.  Erme  Round,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Erme,  about  4  miles 
north  of  Truro,  is  another  Plaen-an-guarry,   a  little  larger 
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than  the  one  just  described.  Here  there  was  a  similar 
arrangement,  for  on  carefully  examining  it,  I  distinctly  traced 
the  outline  of  a  smaller  circle  adjoining  it  on  the  south-west 
which  had  been  levelled  to  the  ground  for  many  years. 

These  two  "  Plaen-an-guarrys "  therefore  possessed 
subsidiary  circles  adjoining  them,  which  evidently  were  for 
use  during  the  acting  of  the  Guary  Plays.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  such  being  described  in  connection  with  the  others, 
though  it  is  quite  possible  there  might  have  been  originally, 
but  they  had  been  levelled  before  the  18th  century. 

Carew  states  that  the  diameter  of  the  enclosed  plain  of 
these  rounds  was  from  40  to  50  feet  ;  but  the  ones  that  have 
been  measured  are  much  larger,  from  100  to  130  feet ;  the 
smaller  rounds  at  Kea  and  St.  Erme  would  approximate, 
however,  more  nearly  to  Carew's  statement. 

There  are  no  doubt  more  of  these  "  Playing  places  in 
Cornwall,"  at  present  undescribed,  as  both  Borlase  and 
Polwhele  state  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  them 
existing  in  their  time.  H.  Michell  Whitley. 

125.  Heraldic  Stained  Glass  of  Exeter  Cathedral 
(V.,  p.  282). — In  an  excellent  article  on  the  Heraldic  Stained 
Glass  of  Exeter  Cathedral  the  late  Mr.  Roscoe  Gibbs  left  one 
shield  unidentified,  viz.,  the  impaled  coat  numbered  39  and 
illustrated  on  page  283. 

A  recent  examination  of  this  shield  shows  that  the  sinister 
impalement  was  never  coloured,  and — with  the  exception  of 
the  bezants  on  the  bordure,  which  are  stained  yellow — the 
whole  of  the  bearings  are  outlined  in  black  on  one  pane  of 
white  glass.  This  may  have  been  painted,  to  replace  a  break- 
age, by  a  painter  who  was  doubtful  of  the  heraldic  tinctures, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  dexter 
impalement.  The  latter,  which  belongs  to  the  late  Perpendic- 
ular period,  contains  the  arms  of  Berry  of  Berrynarbour  ; 
Barry  of  6  gules  and  or  ;  quartered  with  Penrise  of  Cornwall : 
per  pale  indented  gules  and  argent.  The  marriage  of  'William 
Bery  of  Berynarbour  '  and  '  Isabel  dau.,  and  co-heir  of  William 
Penrise '  would  account  for  these  quarterings.  The  sinister 
half  of  the  shield  is  not  so  easy  to  identify.  It  bears, — quarterly, 
1st  and  \th  .  .  .  a  jess  .  .  .  between  2  bars  gemelles  wavy  .  .  .  2nd  and 
yd  .  .  .  a  chev.  .  .  .  between  3  towers  triple  towered  sable,  the  whole 
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within  a  bordure  compony  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  charged  with  9  bezants. 
Evidently  it  represents  the  arms  of  the  Elliott  family  of 
Cornwall  (who  bore  argent  afess  gules  between  2  bars  gemelles  wavy 
azure)  quartered  with  Trevilla  of  Cornwall  {argent  a  chev.  between 
3  towers  triple  towered  sa.)  Joseph  Holland  in  his  MSS.  gives 
the  arms  of  Elliott  of  Devon  as  "  Barry  wavy  ofS  ar.  and  az.  over 
a  chev.  bet.  3  towers  triple  towered  sa."  Possibly  "over a"  is  an 
error  in  transcription  for  quay*  by, 

Is  there  any  evidence  extant  of  a  marriage  between  a 
member  of  the  Berry  family  with  a  daughter  of  the  Elliotts  ? 

Wilfred  Drake. 

126.  Additions  to  the  Colenso  Bibliography. — 
"  Bishop  Colenso's  Objections  to  the  Historical  Character 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  critically 
examined,  by  A.  Benisch."  1863. 

"  The  Bible  in  a  Workshop,  a  Refutation  of  Bishop 
Colenso's  critical  examination  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Book 
of  Joshua,  by  a  Jew  and  a  Gentile."  1S63. 

"  A  Jewish  Reply  to  Dr.  Colenso's  Criticism  on  the 
Pentateuch."  1865. 

"  Crisis  Hupfeldiana :  being  an  examination  of  Hupfeld's 
Criticism  on  Genesis  as  recently  set  forth  in  Bishop  Colenso's 
fifth  part,  by  W.  Kay."  1865. 

"  Moses  or  the  Zulu  ?  a  Detailed  Reply  to  Objections 
*  in  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Bishop  Colenso's  work,  by  W.  Wickes. 
Preface  by  J.  C.  Ryle."    1863.  R. 

127.  The  Devonshire  Family  of  Walter. — I  made 
some  enquiries  concerning  a  branch  of  this  family  in  Part 
VIII.,  October  191 1,  pp.  240-41,  and  from  a  search  of  the 
Registers  of  the  Church  at  Moretonhampstead  and  a  perusal 
of  the  will  of  Philip  Walter,  of  Moretonhampstead  and  Chag- 
ford,  proved  at  Exeter  September  17th,  1756,  as  well  as 
from  other  sources,  I  am  enabled  to  insert  some  further  and 
more  correct  information  concerning  this  family.  I  do  so  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  and  willing 
to  assist  my  researches  by  communicating  further  particulars 
concerning  the  persons  mentioned. 

Philip  Walter,  describing  himself  as  a  Yeoman  of  Moreton- 
Hampstead,  and  as  the  owner  and  leaseholder  of  lands, 
houses,  orchards  and  gardens  at  Chagford,  as  well  as  at 
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Moreton-Hampstead,  some  of  which  were  in  his  own 
occupation,  and  some  in  the  occupation  of  tenants  or  under 
tenants,  was  buried  at  Moreton-Hampstead,  August  25th, 
1756,  his  wife  Jane  (maiden  name  unknown)  having  been  also 
buried  there,  June  2nd,  1755.  Their  children  seem  to  have 
been  : — 

Jane  Walter,  mentioned  in  the  will  as  a  daughter  and  as  the 
wife  of  Edmund  Marden,  of  South  Tawton,  co.  Devon. 

Mary  Walter,  baptized  at  Moreton-Hampstead,  November 
19th,  1724,  and  married  April  13th,  1742,  to  George  Lang. 

Philip  Walter,  baptized  at  Moreton-Hampstead,  April  10th, 
1728,  (Clare  College,  Cambridge,  Matriculated  June 
29th,  1749,  B.A.,  1753)  Rector  of  Crayford,  Kent,  1758- 
1806,  died  at  Crayford  July  5th,  1806,  his  wife  bore  the 
Christian  name  of  Mary,  and  her  maiden  name  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Hall.  She  died  at  Crayford  June 
6th,  1771,  aged  39. 

Elizabeth  Walter,  baptized  at  Moreton-Hampstead  April 
30th,  173 1,  married  before  1751,  Thomas  Cunningham, 
R.N.,  and  after  his  death  re-married  Dr.  Webster,  died 
at  Folke,  co.  Dorset. 

Sarah  Walter,  baptized  at  Moreton-Hampstead,  November 
6th,  1733,  and  married  there  October  22nd,  1757,  to 
Jeremiah  Hawkes,  who  is  said  to  have  migrated  to 
London  from  Moreton-Hampstead  or  Okehampton. 
They  lived  in  Cecil  Street,  Strand,  he  was  a  Coal 
Merchant  at  Whitefriars  Wharf,  was  many  years 
Churchwarden  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  which 
Church  he  was  buried  July  24th,  1799,  aged  65.  She 
was  buried  there  April  29th,  1819,  aged  86. 
Any  information  about  anyone  mentioned  above  and 

their  descendants  and  ancestors  would  be  gratefully  received 

by  F.  de  H.  Larpent. 

128.  Authors  of  Poems. — That  literary  person  with  an 
ever-ready  pen,  the  Revd.  Richard  Polwhele,  in  1792  edited 
a  work,  Poems  chiefly  by  Gentlemen  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 
These  poems,  with  that  modesty  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
gentry  of  these  two  counties,  are  only  initialled  ;  in  no  case 
does  the  author  himself  reveal  his  name.  The  Editor,  how- 
ever, in  his  preface,  treats  posterity  rather  more  kindly,  and 
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eases  the  work  of  that  sleuth-hound  of  literature,  the 
bibliographer,  by  telling  us  the  names  of  twelve  of  the 
authors.  Twelve  other  authors,  however,  remain  un- 
identified, and  my  present  object  is  the  ascertainment  of 
their  names  and  vocations.  The  signatures  of  the  anonymous 
poets  are  D.  R.,  F.,  I,  B.  C,  K.,  L.  E.,  M.,  N.,  V.,  W.  D., 
Y.,  and  G.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  revealed  authors  have 
used  the  first  and  last  letters  of  their  surnames  as  signatures 
to  their  poems,  and  this  may  prove  a  clue  to  at  least  three  of 
the  anonymous.  I  hope  some  one  who  is  conversant  with 
the  literary  personalities  in  these  counties  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  will  favour  me  with  a  reply.     J.  H.  R. 

129.  Thomas  Puddicombe,  Vicar  of^Branscombe  (VII., 
par.  102,  p.  128). — The  following  letter,  forming  part  of  a 
voluminous  correspondence  on  many  matters  between  John 
Stuckey,  the  Squire  of  Branscombe,  and  his  cousin  Thomas 
Langdon,  of  Chard,  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
D.  &>  C.  N.  &>  Q.  in  this  connection. 

F.  E.  W.  Langdon. 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Pitts  by  last  night's 
post :  find  he  is  safe  arrived  at  Portsmouth  to  refit  and 
expects  to  sail  again  very  soon.  The  bells  are  ringing  all 
round  the  country  on  account  of  Peace  but  it  is  rather 
premature  as  a  great  many  objections  may  arise  on  both 
sides  before  it  is  confirmed. 

"  Our  Methodist  raving,  ranting  preacher  Puddicombe  is 
become  the  most  intolerable  scoundrel  that  ever  a  parish 
was  cursed  with :  his  whole  bent  is  to  make  the  utmost 
penny  of  the  parish  :  he  will  not  compound  with  the  farmers 
but  on  his  own  terms,  and  not  as  estates  are  rated  but  at 
what  they  are  let  for.  He  has  sent  me  a  notice  in  writing  that 
he  will  insist  on  my  Tythes  in  kind  from  Lady  Day  next. 
Have  you  any  good  treatise  on  that  subject  ? 

J.  Stuckey, 

Weston,  Dec.  1801." 

To  Thomas  Langdon,  Esq. 

130.  Aggot.— Who  was  Mr.  Aggot,  of  Chagford,  who 
gave  a  peal  of  bells  to  St.  Columb  Minor  Church  in  185 —  ? 
Precise  date  and  some  account  of  Mr.  Aggot  would  be 
acceptable  to  Pyder. 

N 
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131.  Harris  of  Pickwell.  (VII.,  par.  95,  p.  120.) — 
I  do  not  know  of  any  pedigree  of  this  family,  but  the  following 
extracts  from  Georgeham  Register,  which  show  that  the 
family  were  at  Georgeham  from  1679  to  1790,  may  be  of  use 
to  J.H.R. 

Baptisms. 

1678.    William,  s.  Mr.  John  &  Dorothy  Harris,  Oct.  27. 
1681.    Tobias,  s.  Mr.  John  &  Doroty  Harris,  Sep.  22. 
1685.    Edward,  s.  Mr.  John  &  Dorothy  Harris,  Oct.  28. 
1694.    Mary,  d.  Mr.  John  Harris,  Aug,  21. 

1702.  Elizabeth,  d.  William  Harris,  gent.,  Apr.  21. 

1703.  John.  s.  William  Harris,  gent.,  Sep.  6. 
1705.    Honour,  d.  William  Harris,  gent.,  July  18. 

1707.    Samuel,  s.  William  Harris,  gent.,  born  Apr.  28,  bap. 
May  20. 

1709.    Jane,  d.  William  Harris,  gent.,  Aug.  4. 

1732.  William,  s.  John  Harris,  Esq.,  Sep.  11. 
1735.    Honour,  d.  John  Harris,  Esq.,  Oct.  30. 

Burials. 

1681.    Tobias,  s.  Mr.  John  Harris,  Mar.  2. 

1694.  Dorothy,  wife  Mr.  John  Harris,  Dec.  17. 

1695.  Edward,  s.  Mr.  John  Harris,  July  n. 
1705.    Honour,  d.  William  Harris,  gent.,  Aug.  3. 
1716.    Honour,  wife  William  Harris,  Esq.,  Oct.  29. 
1720.    William  Harris,  Esq.,  May  4. 

1733.  William,  s.  John  Harris,  Esq.,  Sep.  24. 

1733.  Dorothy,  d.  John  Harris,  Esq.,  Sep.  24. 

1734.  JonnJ  s.  John  Harris,  Esq.,  Dec.  26. 
1759.    Dorothy,  wife  John  Harris,  Esq.,  July  30. 
1768.    John  Harris,  Esq.  of  Pickwell,  Feb.  20. 
1790.    Honour  Harris,  of  Pickwell,  Aug.  14. 

I  did  not  observe  any  marriages  of  Harris  family  in  the 
Register,  but  Lysons  states  that  John  Harris,  who  died  in 
1768,  married  a  sister  of  Earl  Powis.  There  are  several  other 
Harris  entires  in  Georgeham  Registers,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  belong  to  the  same  family.  T.  F.  Chanter. 

132.  Hamlyn  and  Hambley. — For  the  origin  of  the 
name  Hamelyn,  Hamlet,  Hambley,  Hamnet,  Hawmond, 
Hampson  from  Hamo,  see  an  article  N.  (§»  Q.,  5th  ser.,  V., 
June  10th,  1876,  p.  461. 
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133.  Rectors  of  Talaton. — In  view  of  the  frequent 
enquiries  for  lists  of  incumbents  of  various  parishes  the 
Editors  propose  to  publish  from  time  to  time  such  lists  as 
are  available.  We  shall  be  glad  of  any  lists  which  our 
readers  can  send. — Eds. 

Date  of  Institution.  Name  of  Rector. 

24th  April,  1284 — Richard  de  Langeforde. 
{Occurs  as  "  Parson  "  at  this  date.) 

1st  October,  1285 — Hugh  le  Engleis,  Sub-deacon. 

18th  January,  1334-5 — John  Prodhomme,  Priest. 

Not  recorded — John  Bloyhowe. 

28th  November,  1375 — William  Warre. 

10th  July,  1404 — John  Hethen,  Chaplain. 

18th  August,  1405 — Nicholas  Ayscherygh,  Chaplain. 

22nd   March,   1436-7 — Henry    Webbere,   Bachelor  of 
Decrees. 

5th  May,  1439 — John  Chynge,  Chaplain,  Master  of  Arts. 

6th  April,  1443 — Thomas  Hoygge,  Chaplain. 

21st  April,  1479 — John  Carnek,  Chaplain. 

15th  June,  1501 — Laurence  Caterall,  Chaplain. 

16th   June,    1519 — John   Baker,   Professor   of  Sacred 

Theology. 
28th  March,  1520 — James  Fraunces. 
4th  April,  1547 — Baldewinn  Hill,  Clerk. 
28th  September,  157 1 — William  Mericke,  Clerk. 
2nd  November,  1576 — John  Leache,  Bachelor  of  Sacred 

Theology. 

'4th  July,  1613 — John  Flavell,  Clerk,  Bachelor  of  Sacred 
Theology. 

31st  May,  1624 — The  Bishop,  Dr.  Valentine  Carey,  took 
the  living  in  commendam  and  held  it  until  his  death. 
26th  June,  1626 — John  Pinson,  M.A. 

{Instituted  by  Archbishop  Abbot.) 
17th  June,  1662 — Robert  Terry  (junior). 

{Instituted  by  Archbishop  Juxon.) 
29th  June,  1677 — Walter  Haydon,  Clerk. 
2 1st  September,  1680 — Charles  Harward,  Clerk,  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

2nd  June,  1731 — George  Bradford,  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts. 
13th  August,  1762 — Charles  Harward,  Clerk,  Master  of 
Arts. 
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ioth   February,   1785— Robert    Palk   Welland,  Clerk, 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 
13th  March,  1786 — Jonathan  Palk,  Clerk,  Bachelor  of 

Arts. 

13th  September,   1787— Robert   Palk  Welland,  Clerk, 

Master  of  Arts. 
7th  January,   1835 — Lawrence   Palk   Welland,  Clerk, 

Master  of  Arts. 
27th   January,    i860 — Charles   Adam   Hoggan,  Clerk, 

Master  of  Arts. 
22nd  July,  1869 — Lawrence  Palk  Welland,  Bachelor  of 

Arts. 

21st  February,  1888 — Arthur  Joseph   Street,  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

1st  December,  1898 — Richard  Jenkins,  Master  of  Arts. 


134.  Grant  to  the  Burgesses  of  Wyke. — Among  the 
Exeter  Corporation  Muniments  is  a  Grant  (No.  601),  of  which 
a  brief  abstract  is  given  in  Mr.  Stuart  Moore's  Calendar 
where  the  date  "  ?  1200  "  is  assigned  it. 

The  original  document  is  defaced  in  parts  and  difficult  to 
decipher,  but  I  made  it  out  to  be  a  confirmation  by  Ranulpho 
de  Albomonasterio  lord  of  Wyke  to  (?  each  of  or  certain  of) 
his  free  burgesses  of  Wyke,  of  one  acre  of  land  in  "  libero 
Burgagio,"  to  them  and  their  heirs,  to  hold  of  himself  at  a 
rent  of  6d.  per  annum,  and  of  Common  Pasture  in  his  land  of 
Wyke,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  specified.* 

With  a  view  to  the  identification  of  this  Wyke  I  wrote  to 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  Great  Wyke  (Chagford),  Highweek 
(Newton  Abbot),  and  Cookbury  WTeek  (near  Holsworthy), 
asking  whether  they  knew  of  any  field  or  place-names  on  their 
respective  holdings  that  might  correspond  to  the  following, 
which  occur  in  the  above  grant : 

Thornewille  Mede,  Oddewode,  Helewysehele,  Hurtham, 
Grenemore,  and  Bynghays. 

The  replies  were  in  each  case  negative,  but  on  a  suggestion 
from  Mr.  H.  J.  Ellis  of  the  MS.  Dept.  British  Museum,  I 
addressed  the  same  enquiry  to  the  "  Owner  or  Occupier  of 
Week  St.  Mary  near  Stratton,  Cornwall,"  from  whom  I  have 


*  Witnesses  are  Rolonde  de  Quengiunus,  Rolonde  de  Benyll, 
Mich,  le  Petit  Militi^,  Joh.  de  Thurlebeare,  Nich.  de  Bere,  etc. 
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received  the  information  : — "  There  are  fields  at  Week  St. 
Mary  called  Lamwood,  Greenamore  and  Hartham,  and  farms 
by  the  name  of  Oddmill  and  Marhayes  in  our  parish  ;  and 
Hele  Farm  and  West  Hele  are  in  the  next  parish  of 
Jacobstowe,  and  woods  called  Westwoods." 

This  I  think  suffices  to  establish  the  identity  sought ;  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  item  in  Feudal  Aids  (p.  202)  "  A.D.  1306, 

 Cornub  de  Radulfo  de  Albomonasterio 

p  j  f.  in  Stratton*  "  and  by  the  B.M.  Add.  Charter 

41,668,  being  a  "  Final  Concord'  fact'  ap.  Westm.  a  die  Pasche 

in  tres  septimanas,  A0,  r.r.  Edwardi  tercii  quin- 

quagesimo-primo  [1377]  Int*  Rob'tum  de  Tresilian, 
Emma  fir  Ric'i  Huwissh,  Militis,  querentes  (p  Johem  Reede 

positii  loco  ip'ius  Emme)  et  Guidonem  Blankmonster 

psona'  Eccl'ie  de  Lansalwes,  Deforc';  de  maneriis  de  Brename, 
Stratton,  Seyntmarywyk  &  Insula  de  Sully  cum  ptin',  et  de 

t'ris  etc  in  Swanecote,  et  de  advoc'  eccles'  eiusdem 

man'ii  de  Seyntmarywyke,  que  Gilb'tus  Talbot  &  Margar' 

ux    eius  tenent'   ad   tme  vite   d'ce    Margarete  " 

etc.  (Particulars  of  Remainders,  with  many  personal  names, 
etc.,  follow.) 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  latter  document  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  who  in  preparing  the  official  Calendars  of  Charters  has 
made  a  copious  collection  of  indexed  notes,  genealogical  and 
topographical,  relating  to  the  West  of  England,  and  in 
particular  to  estates  round  about  Chagford  and  Okehampton. 
In  Mr.  Ellis'  opinion  the  date  ascribed  to  the  Exeter  Grant  is 
about  a  century  too  early,  and  he  considers  its  Grantor  to  be 
identical  with  the  Ralph  de  Albomonasterio  named  in  the  two 
following  B.M.  documents  (of  which  I  offer  hasty  notes,) 

Add.  Chart.  29,024  ....  A.D.  1302,  Omib3,  .  .  .  etc.; 
Ranulph's  de  Albomonast'io  Sal't'm.  Noverint  .  .  .  etc., 
qd.  ego  R.  concess'  quietclam',  etc.,  Oliv'o  de  Halap  de 
Lamoren  (?)  &  Nich'e  ux'i  sue  &  Hered'  eor'.  .  .  .  qd. 
teneant  totam  t'ram  in  Hurthele  &  le  Weldone  in  Man'io  de 
Essefitzwalteri  .  .  .  etc.    Testib3  :  D'no  Joh'e  le  seneschal!', 


*  I  have  also  noted  the  following  references  : — Abbrev.  Rotul.  Orig.  20 
Hen.  Ill,  Rot.  5,  "  R.  Comisit  Reginald'  de  Albomonasterio  forestam  de 
Windes'  "  ;  Cal.  of  Fine  Rolls,  p.  149,  Mention  of  heirs  of  "Alan  of 
Oswestry  (de  Albomonasterio)  "  as  if  the  titles  were  interchangeable. 
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Edmundo  de  Speccote,  Ric'o  de  Albomonasterio,  Silvestro  de 
(?  C)ogenwaran,  Ric'o  Cl'ico,  et  al\    Dat.  ap.  Lancetorne.  .  . 

Add.  Chart.  29,032  (no  date)*  Sciant  qd.  ego? 

Ysobella  relicta  d'ni  Ranulfi  de  Albomonst'io  in  viduatate  mea 
.  .  .  existens,  dedi  and  concess'  Nicholae  filie  mee,  totam 
t'ram  mea  de  Hurtlege  and  de  la  Done  in  Man'io  de  Exe  (i.e., 
Esse — Ash  Water,  as  Mr.  Ellisf  points  out),  .  .  .  et  si  d'ca 
Joh'e  non  h'et  h'redum  ....  etc.,  .  .  .  qd.  remaneat  Cecilie 
filie  mee  ....  etc.  Hiis  Testib3,  Dno,  Walt'o  de  M'ton, 
D'no  Henr.  filio  Henrici,  Militb3,  Joh'e  de  Wyke,  Thorn'  de 
Maresco,  Thorn'  de  la  Done,  Walt'o  Giffard,  Will'o  de 
Marisco,  et  aliis.  E.  Lega-Weekes. 

135.  Milton  Abbot  Wardens'  Accounts. — The  Monthly 
Magazine  for  June  1,  1810,  XXIX,  pp.  458-462,  contains  a 
transcript  of  the  Parish  Expenditure  of  Milton  Abbot  for 
the  year  1588,  in  the  order  and  exactly  after  the  letter  of 
the  original.  Mr.  Pengelly  reported  in  1879  that  the  original 
document  was  missing.  As  the  Monthly  Magazine  is  scarce, 
if  the  Editors  of  D.  &>  C.N.  &>  Q.  are  willing  it  would  be  as 
well  to  have  the  items  of  expenditure  for  the  Armada  year 
reproduced.  Perhaps  some  one  to  whom  that  volume  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine  is  accessible  will  kindly  furnish  the 
Editors  with  a  copy.  St.  M. 

136.  North  Bovey  Bells  (VII.,  par.  93,  p.  118.) — I 
have  memory  of  my  mother  talking  to  me  in  the  "  late 
forties"  of  a  ''tin  tanket,"  really  a  child's  tin  mug,  with 
handle,  holding  barely  half  a  pint,  it  was  in  use  in  poor 
households,  and  came  handy  for  youngsters  to  take  to  their 
Sunday  School  treats,  for  which  each  one  provided  its  own 
mug  or  cup.  When  the  spoon  was  rattled  in  it,  it  gave  the 
weakest  of  musical  notes,  so  you  will  by  this  appreciate  how 
Moretonharnpstead  intended  to  demean  N.  Bovey  bells  by 
calling  them  "  tankets."  G.  L.  Boundy. 

*  The  seal  has,  within  an  oval  surrounded  by  an  inscription,  a  triangle 
charged  with  three  roughly  circular  figures,  possibly  Heraldic  Roses,  or 
possibly  leopards'  heads. 

f  Other  references  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  Ellis  are  Inqn.  p.m.  Ralph 
de  Albomonasterio  22  Ed.  III.  (printed  in  Hitchen's  Cornwall,  Vol.  II. 
Inqn.  p.m.  of  Sir  John  Colehill  (naming  Albomonasterio)  1  Ric.  III. 
And  for  connection  with  Albomonasterio  see  Neville  of  Holt,  Gartree 
Hundred,  p.  730. 
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137.  Rev.  Jas.  Buller. — Who  was  James  Buller,  whose 
name  occurs  as  Minister  of  Thorpe  Salvin,  a  curacy  thirteen 
miles  south-west  of  Bawtrey  ?  He  first  signs  his  name  at  the 
end  of  the  Register  of  Burials  for  1663  ;  his  last  signature 
being  in  March,  1667-8.  (In  1672-3  William  Radcliffe  signs 
as  curate.)  Two  sons  of  his  were  baptized  whilst  at  Thorpe 
Salvin,  Henry  on  the  21  Apr.,  1664  J  an^  William  on  the 
13  Sep.,  1666.    His  wife  Jane  was  buried  on  this  last  date. 

R.  H.J. 

138.  C.  Markes's  MS. — Can  any  readers  of  D.  &>  C. 
N.  &  Q.  throw  any  light  on  the  date  of  this  MS.  and  its 
present  whereabouts,  or  give  any  information  concerning  the 
Author  and  whether  the  MS.  has  ever  been  published  in  whole 
or  in  part  ?  I  have  only  just  discovered  that  on  page  15 
of  Worth's  Three  Towns'1  Bibliotheca  the  following  entry  occurs  : 
"  Extracts  of  Letters  and  Papers  relative  to  the  Parish  of 
Charles,  Plymouth.  C.  Markes's  MS."  From  the  style  of 
the  title  I  venture  to  think  that  part  but  not  the  whole  of 
"  C.  Markes's  MS."  has  been  printed,  and  from  that 
printed  copy  the  late  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  made  his  entry.  The 
absence  of  the  comma  after  the  word  "Extracts"  of 
course  makes  the  matter  uncertain.  Hibyskwe. 

139.  Exeter  Goldsmiths. — In  my  paper  on  Exeter 
Goldsmiths  {Trans.  Dev.  Ass.,  Vol.  XLIV.,  pp.  438-479) 
there  is  an  omission  of  which  I  think  a  note  should  be 
made,  and  that  is  the  name  of  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Exeter  goldsmiths,  Nicholas  Hilliard,  limner,  jeweller, 
and  goldsmith  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  First, 
born  at  Exeter  1547,  died  at  London  Jan.  7th,  1619,  of 
whom  Dr.  Donne  writes :  "  A  hand  or  eye  by  Hilliard  drawn 
is  worth  a  history  by  a  worse  painter  made."  For  though 
generally  reckoned  as  a  London  goldsmith  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  at  Exeter  with  his  father,  Richard  Hilliard,  of 
Exeter  (see  T.  D.  A.,  XLIV,  p.  444),  and  so  may  be  reckoned 
as  an  Exeter  goldsmith.  A  portrait  of  Richard  Hilliard,  by 
his  son  Nicholas,  which  has  this  inscription  :  "  Ricardus 
Hilliardus  quondam  vice  comes  coritatis  et  comitatus 
Exoniae  anno  1568  aetatis  suae  58,  Anno  Dom,  1577,"  also 
supplies  us  with  the  date  of  the  father's  birth. 

J.  F.  Chanter. 
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140.  "  Journal  of  a  Home  Missionary  in  Devon- 
shire."— In  the  March  number  of  The  Monthly  Teacher  for 
1834  there  is  a  quotation  from  the  Journal  of  a  Home 
Missionary  in  Devonshire.  Was  this  journal  ever  published  ? 
Who  was  the  author  ?  Which  sect's  early  work  does  it 
refer  to  ?  J.  H.  R. 

141.  The  Early  Charters  of  Crediton.* — The  early 
Charters  of  Crediton  form  part  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Crawford  collection  of  early  Charters  and  Documents,  and 
they  are  so  called  because  they  were  purchased  by  the 
Curators  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Crawford,  of  Lakelands,  in  Ireland,  in  1891. 
The  Charters  that  concern  Crediton  are  Nos.  L,  II.,  III., 
IV.,  VII.,  X.,  XIII. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  collection,  but  it  is 
stated  that  many  of  the  Charters,  which  number  meet^n-  in 
all,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Le  Neve,  the  well-known  herald, 
who  died  in  1729,  that  it  was  added  to  by  Thomas  Martin,  a 
well-known  antiquary,  1697-1771,  also  by  Mr.  Austen,  who 
was  a  considerable  collector  of  coins,  medals  and  manuscripts,. 
&c.  Mr.  Austen  died  in  1797,  and  in  1812-tJSe  collection/was 
sold  by  his  son  to  the  Bank  of  England.  It  passed  in  1877  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  been  about  this 
time  that  Mr.  Austen's  Collection  of  Manuscripts  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Quaritch,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Crawford. 

The  nucleus  of  the  collection  is  the  Crediton  Charters 
above  specified.  They  are  a  valuable  set  of  documents 
relating  to  Crediton  Monastery,  and  restore  to  us  a  large 
portion  of  the  forgotten  history  of  this  early  foundation. 

They  have  no  doubt  been  kept  together  from  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Monastery,  which  may  have  taken  place 
when  the  See  of  Crediton  was  founded.  It  is  known  that  in 
the  eleventh  century  there  was  a  place  of  Deposit  at  Crediton 
for  Land  Charters,  and  they  probably  remained  there  after  the 
See  was  transferred  to  Exeter.  Certainly  No.  XIII.,  Bishop 
Warelwast's  confirmation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Canons — 


[*The  Editors  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Walter  Montgomery 
Srnith-Dorrien,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Crediton,  for  permission  to  print  these 
interesting  Charters  and  notes.] 
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which  was  made  by  him  as  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1107-1137 — 
must  have  come  from  Crediton  long  after  the  transfer  of  the 
See.  They  would  probably  have  remained  at  Crediton  till 
the  Collegiate  foundation  which  succeeded  that  of  the 
Bishopric,  and  was  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII,  but  there  is 
nothing  more  than  surmise  to  go  on,  until  some  150  years  or 
more  ago,  when  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Le  Neve,  and  thence  eventually  as  described  into  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

Charter  I.  is  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as 
indicated  in  the  translation  given  below.  Charter  JJ^j?  simply 
an  earlier  and  probably  more  accurate  copy°  of^Charter  I., 
which  is  dated  a.d.  739.  The  additional  clauses  contained  in 
Charter  II.  not  included  in  Charter  I.  are  shown  in  the 
following  tra^^atiorj^^n^.sguare  brackets.  As  Charter  III.  is 
only  a  translation  of^Charters  I.  and  II.  into  fifteenth  century 
English,  it  is  not  here  given  in  extenso. 

Crawford  Charters.  I. 

+  In  the  Name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 
[Latin.]  All  those  things  which  are  seen,  according  to  the 
apostle,  are  temporal,  and  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal.  Consequently  those  which  are  everlasting  and 
abiding,  ought,  by  God's  favour,  to  be  purchased  with  those 
which  are  earthly  and  perishable.  Wherefore  I  King  ^Ethel- 
hard  have  been  careful  to  bestow  upon  our  bishop  Forthhere 
for  ever  some  land  to  build  a  monastery,  that  is  20  hides  in 
the  place  which  is  called  Creedy,  with  all  profitable  things 
therein  existing :  and  this  gift  I  have  confirmed  before  fit 
witnesses,  that  no  man  may  transgress  without  peril  of  his 
soul  what  has  been  done  in  the  presence  of  such  noble 
councillors.    Now  the  lands  are  these. 

[Anglo-Saxon.]  First  from  Creedy  bridge  to  the  highway; 
along  the  highway  to  Sulhford  on  the  Exe ;  thence  along  the 
Exe  to  Fog  eyots  ;  from  Fog  eyots  to  Boundary  ridge  ;  from 
Boundary  ridge  to  Luha's  tree ;  from  Luha's  tree  to  Haw 
gate ;  from  Haw  gate  to  Dodda's  ridge  ;  from  Dodda's  ridge 
to  Grendel's  pit ;  from  Grendel's  pit  to  Ivy  grove  ;  from  Ivy 
grove  to  Rug  combe  ford  ;  from  Rug  combe  ford  to  Fern- 
bury  ;  from  Fernbury  to  Earn's  ridge  ;  from  Earn's  ridge  to 
Weald  combe  ford :  from  Weald  combe  to  Tetta's  burn  :  from 
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Tetta's  burn  up  stream  to  Lilly  brook  ;  from  Lilly  brook  to 
Middle  ridge  ;  from  Middle  Ridge  to  Highway  ford  ;  from 
Highway  ford  to  Cyrtlan  gate ;  from  Cyrtlan  gate  to  the  Sour 
apple  tree  ;  from  the  Sour  apple  tree  to  Green  way ;  from 
Green  way  to  Wolf  pit ;  from  Wolf  pit  to  the  stream,  where 
the  water  divides ;  thence  up  to  the  middle  of  the  ridge  and 
along  the  ridge  to  the  path ;  from  the  path  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  Alder  ;  Southwards  over  it  to  the  Leap ;  from  the  Leap 
to  Birch  Combe  head  ;  from  Birch  Combe  head  to  Cock's 
ford  ^thence  to  Broad  ash ;  from  Broad  ash  to  Fox  combe 
head ;  thence  to  Stone  ford  on  the  Yeo  ;  from  Stone  ford  to 
Alder  Shaw ;  from  Alder  Shaw  to  the  Landslip ;  thence  to 
Grendon  ;  from  Grendon  to  the  highway  to  Putta's  staple ; 
thence  to  Beornwyn's  tree  ;  [from  Beornwyn's  tree  to  Stone- 
ford  on  the  Yeo] ;  thence  to  Bucge's  ford ;  from  Bucge's  ford 
to  Brunwold's  tree  ;  thence  to  Ash  combe ;  thence  to  the 
twisted  (winding)  brook  ;  down  stream  to  the  Teign  ;  up  the 
Teign  as  far  as  Path  ford;  thence  to  Frank  combe;  from 
Frank  combe  to  Drascombe  head ;  thence  to  Deer  mere ; 
from  Deer  mere  to  Long  stone  ;  thence  to  Horracombe  head ; 
from  Horracombe  head  to  Rush  ford  on  the  Nymed  ;  thence 
to  Healre  down ;  from  Healre  down  to  Wren's  fastness ; 
thence  to  Cydda's  ford ;  from  Cydda's  ford  to  Cafcan  grove ; 
thence  to  Cain's  acre  ;  from  Cain's  acre  to  Wolf  combe  head  ; 
thence  to  Stone  barrow  ;  from  Stone  barrow  to  Cress  well ; 
from  Cress  well  to  Dyth  ford  ;  thence  to  Ditch  gate ;  from 
Ditch  gate  to  Unna's  barrow  ;  thence  to  Swine  combe ;  from 
Swine  combe  to  Egisa's  tree  ;  [thence  to  Rush  brook  with  the 
stream  as  far  as  Ship  brook  ;  by  Ship  brook  with  the  stream 
as  far  as  the  Nymed] ;  by  the  Nymed  as  far  as  the  Datch  ; 
from  the  Datch  up  [Stream]  to  Withy  Slade ;  from  Withy 
Slade  to  Eight  oaks  ;  thence  to  Hawke  combe ;  from  Hawke 
combe  to  Flaw  gate ;  thence  out  to  the  Leap ;  thence  to 
Binneford  on  Creedy ;  thence  down  stream  as  far  as  Hawk 
combe  ;  thence  to  Haw  Gate  ;  thence  by  the  old  road  as  far 
as  the  East  Creedy  ;  thence  down  stream  to  Creedy  bridge. 
Now  to  this  land  I  will  add  the  following  franchise  and  I 
firmly  establish  that  it  be  free  and  eternally  secure  from  all 
manners  of  revenue,  royal  rights  and  secular  works,  except 
only  military  levies.  He  that  addeth  let  his  goods  be  in- 
creased, and  he  that  taketh  away  or  changeth  let  his  joy  be 
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turned  into  mourning,  and  let  him  for  ever  incur  the  pains 
of  Hell.  Now  this  gift  was  done  in  the  year  from  the  in- 
carnation of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  739. 

[10th  April,  739.]     Indiction  7.    4  Ides  April, 

x  Sign  of  the  hand  of  King  Athilhard 

x  Sign  of  the  hand  of  Cuthred 

x  Sign  of  the  hand  of  Frithpgyth 

x  I  bishop  Daniel  have  canonically  subscribed 

x  I  bishop  Forthhere  have  consented  and  subscribed 

x  Sign  of  the  hand  of  Herefryth  the  reeve 

x  Sign  of  the  hand  of  Abbot  Dud 

x  Sign  of  the  hand  of  Ecgfrith  the  reeve 

x  Sign  of  the  hand  of  Puttoc  the  reeve 

[Endorsed  (1)  ]     Charter  of  20  hides  at  Creedy 

[  (2)  ]     Of  King  iEthelard  of  20  hides  of  Creedy 

\  (3)  ]  or  Crediton 

With  respect  to  the  above  signatories,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Cuthred  was  the  kinsman  who  succeeded  iEthelhard. 
Frithu^gyth  was  the  wife  of  King  ^Ethelhard  who  went  to 
Rome  attended  by  Bishop  Forthere,  then  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, which  included  this  portion  of  Wessex  in  737.  Wini- 
fred of  Crediton  is  known  to  have  been  in  Rome  about  that 
time.    Was  his  the  influence  that  brought  about  the  Charter  ? 

II. 

Another  copy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  boundaries  of  the  above 
Charter,  including  the  additional  clauses  added  above  in  square 
brackets.  [Endorsed  3  times.]  Boundaries  of  the  land  of 
Creedy. 

III. 

A  translation  of  the  same  into  Fifteenth  Century  English. 

As  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  identify  the  boundaries 
so  far  as  is  possible  with  those  of  the  present  day,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  they  commence  from  Creedy  Bridge,  by  the 
road  through  Lower  Creedy,  to  the  Exe  at  Nether  Exe,  then 
down  the  Exe  to  its  junction  with  the  Creedy,  and  thence  to 
the  junction  of  Lilly  Brook,  and  the  Ted  at  Meetford  Bridge 
near  Harford.  Hence  the  boundary  proceeds  partly  or  wholly 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  Crediton  to  •Grondon-,  which  . 
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is  about  three  miles  to  the  south  of  HittisleighT^It  then  p^o- 
€@eds-ner-th  wards  up -the  river  Tronoy  to  Nymct  Wood,  and 
thence  past  the  western  boundary  of  Colebrooke,  to  the  Bow 
and  Crediton  road ;  it  next  proceeds  to  Copplestone,  and 
thence  along  the  Knighty  Brook  till  it  runs  into  the  (western) 
river  Yeo,  then  along  the  river  Dalch  following  the  boundary 
of  Morchard  Bishop ;  it  then  proceeds  probably  by  the 
northern  boundary  of  Kennerleigh  to  Binneford  water,  and 
so  to  Holly  water  into  the  Creedy,  and  down  stream  back 
to  Creedy  Bridge.  Assuming  that  the  above  identifications 
are  in  the  main  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  *  "  20  hides  " 
of  land  conveyed  in  King  iEthelbard's  Charter  of  the  year 
739,  includes  the  Parishes  of  Crediton,  Newton  St.  Cyres, 
Upton  Pyne,  Brampford  Speke,  Hittisleigh,  Drewsteignton, 
Colebrooke,  Morchard  Bishop,  Sandford,  Kennerleigh,  part 
of  Cheriton  Bishop,  and  possibly  the  whole  of  Clanna- 
borough. 

IV. 

[^<z/-i?x]  +  Whereas  the  bounteous  hand  of  Him  who  thunders 
and  transcends  in  its  benevolence  all  the  senses  of  weak 
humanity,  that  hand  which  by  the  wondrous  and  unspeakable 
privilege  of  its  own  will,  governs  the  highest,  the  midmost, 
and  the  lowest  things,  weighing  them  in  the  just  balance  of 
unconquered  strength,  and  in  unfathomable  wise  examines 
with  unapproachable  light  the  things  in  the  balance,  not  by  a 
changing,  but  by  an  eternally  abiding  effort  of  the  will,  that 
hand,  by  the  command  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  latest  hours  of 
uncertain  life  were  rolling  by,  mercifully  reformed  the  general 
mass  of  mankind,  once  cozened  by  deceit  and  fraud,  driven 
from  the  land  of  natural  purity,  justly  thrust  out,  alas !  for  the 
sake  of  sin  committed,  to  undergo  the  sentence  of  everlasting 
servitude  or  damnation,  and  whereas  their  temples  were 
marred  by  the  flood  of  everlasting  tears,  it  wiped  them  with 
the  napkin  of  the  mortality  which  it  took  upon  itself,  and  led 
them,  escaping  eternal  pains  and  tortures,  to  the  wished-for 
shores  of  everlasting  joys  ;  whose  halls  part  of  that  redeemed 


roai  by  &t  btefik  ruq'm 
dtnQl'iu  Seal-Letts  bou*A- 


*  The  area  of  a  '  hide  '  of  land  is  variously  given  out  at  60,  80,  and  100 
acres.  We  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  information  in  the  above  to  the 
learned  work  of  Messrs.  Napier  and  Stevenson  on  Early  Charters. 
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mass,  overpassing  by  its  tried  works  the  troubles  of  earthly 
habitation,  fills  with  joy,  happily  exulting  among  the  shining 
hosts  of  blessed  angels ;  while  the  other  exiled  in  the  un- 
welcome length  of  its  mournful  pilgrimage,  is  deprived  of  that 
glorious  land,  its  merits  still  trembling  in  the  balance.  So  I 
iEthelstan  King  of  the  English,  oppressed  by  the  sorrow  of 
this  hateful  pilgrimage,  drawn  by  the  joy  of  age-long  happi- 
ness, to  take  away  the  sinful  burden  of  the  crimes  which  I 
have  committed,  and  to  gain  the  crown  of  the  aforesaid  glory, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation  930,  and  the  6th  of  the 
reign  freely  committed  to  me,  3rd  Indiction,  18th  Epact,  4th 
concurrent,  the  3rd  day  before  the  Kalends  of  May,  in  the 
26th  period  of  the  moons  circular  wandering ;  being  raised  by 
the  right  hand  of  the  same  accomplisher  of  all  things  to  the 
throne  of  the  realm  of  all  Britain,  bestow  upon  my  faithful 
bishop  Eadulf,  and  the  household  at  Cridiantune  a  certain 
parcel  of  land  miraculously  granted  me  by  the  same  right 
hand,  that  is  the  land  of  three  hides  in  a  place  which  the 
inhabitants  call  '  at  Sandford,'  which  was  formerly  under  the 
bishop's  government,  but  in  which  the  penalties  of  unjust  acts 
were  rendered  to  me,  so  that  that  household  may  hold  it  with- 
out military  service,  building  of  castles  and  bridges,  or  any 
exaction  of  royal  or  worldly  tribute,  freely  and  eternally  for 
ever.  But  if,  which  heaven  forfend,  owing  to  the  boiling  of 
the  pot  of  swelling  pride,  any  of  the  household  shall  have 
committed  any  work  of  iniquity,  and  this  be  judicially  or 
canonically  visited  upon  them ;  the  aforesaid  land  shall  still 
continue  firmly  and  inalienably  attached  to  the  board  of  those 
brethren  who,  in  the  aforesaid  monastery,  humbly  and  faith- 
fully obey  God,  the  Church  and  their  lord  bishop  ;  nor  shall 
the  brethren  have  leave  to  give  it  away  to  the  King,  the 
bishop,  or  to  any  man  unless  they  receive  in  exchange  for  it, 
by  another  like  Charter,  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
another  larger  and  better  piece  of  land.  Now  the  aforesaid 
land  is  defined  by  the  following  boundaries. 

[Anglo-Saxon.]  First  from  Finteslea  west  by  the  high  road 
as  far  as  Hollowcombe  head  ;  thence  north  along  the  dike ; 
straight  eastwards  to  Cudda's  Knoll ;  there  west  along  the 
high  road  as  far  as  Thornise's  way  ;  thence  northwards  along 
Thornise's  way  to  Ship  Brook  ;  up  stream  as  far  as  the  high 
road ;  thence  straight  as  far  as  Lil's  ford ;  thence  to  Cold 
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linch  westwards  ;  thence  along  the  wyrtruma*  as  far  as  Cold 
linch  eastwards ;  thence  still  northwards  along  the  wyrtvuma 
as  far  as  Brocard's  ham  ;  thence  downward  from  the  hill  to 
the  hedge  to  Brimley ;  thence  straight  as  far  as  Pidsley ; 
thence  straight  downwards  as  far  as  Hlos  lea ;  thence  along 
the  stream  as  far  as  Fileth  lea ;  north  by  the  high  road  to 
Plank  bridge/;  thence  up  stream  to  iEsculf's  homestead  ; 
thence  straight  North  to  the  edge  [of  the  wood  ?]  ;  thence 
along  the  wyrtvuma  as  far  as  Luke's  homestead ;  thence  north 
along  the  hedge  to  Cyneferth's  brook  ;  thence  down  hill  to 
Creedy  [by  the  stream  down  hill  to  Creedy] ;  as  far  as  the 
brook  that  flows  from  Fileth  lea ;  up  stream  as  far  as  Stone 
ford  ;  thence  down  along  the  wyrtvuma  as  far  as  Herjjtill  east- 
wards ;  thence  straight  as  far  as  Ruxford  ;  thence  south  to  the 
Watch  Station  ;  thence  along  the  wyrtruma  to  Fintes  lea. 
[jL^iii-K]  But  if,  which  we  do  not  desire,  there  shall  arise  any  man 
instigated  by  flaming  hate,  and  puffed  up  with  the  breath  of 
insolence  and  arrogance,  who  shall  endeavour  to  take  from, 
infringe  or  bring  to  naught  this  my  Charter  of  agreement  and 
confirmation,  be  it  known  unto  him  that  on  the  last  great  day 
of  judgement,  when  the  Archangel's  trumpet  sounds,  when 
the  graves  open  of  themselves,  and  release  the  long  wearied 
bodies,  when  the  elements  of  all  creation  are  appalled,  he  shall 
perish  in  eternal  confusion,  in  the  hungry  flames  of  innumer- 
able torments,  with  the  traitor  Judas,  who  is  called  by  the 
good  Seed  of  the  Sower  the  Son  of  perdition.  For  the  docu- 
ment of  this  decision  inspired  and  devised  by  God  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  written  in  the  town,  known  to  all  men, 
which  is  called  Chippenham,  with  the  assent  of  bishops, 
abbots,  dukes,  sheriffs  and  the  royal  majesty  ;  a  virgin  pen 
distilling  tears  of  the  blackest  liquor  on  the  shining  surface  of 
a  four-square  field,  the  solidity  of  whose  unshaken  firmness  is 
strengthened  by  these  witnesses  whose  names  are  under 
written. 

+  I  iEtheletan  the  king,  possessed  of  absolute 
monarchy,  have  confirmed  and  subscribed  the 
establishment  of  this  Charter  with  the  sign  of 
the  Holy  and  ever  to  be  loved  Cross 

*  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  '  root.'  It  means  strictly  tree 
root,  but  from  its  use  in  this  Charter  it  also  applies  to  the  root  or  foot  of  a 
hill,  forest,  shelf  of  land,  &c. 
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+  I  Wulfhelm,  archbishop  of  the  Church  of  Canter- 
bury, have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Hrothward,  bishop  of  the  Church  of  York,  have 

consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  ^Elfwine,  bishop,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  1  Eadul^fe,  bishop,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Sighelm,  bishop,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  ^Elfheah,  bishop,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Oda  bishop,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Cenwald,  bishop,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  EadgUr,  bishop,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Cyneferth,  bishop,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Frithestan,  bishop,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  The$dred,  bishop,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Eadweard,  bishop,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

[Col.  2]  +  I  Osferth,  duke,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  iElfwald,  duke,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  ^Escbriht,  duke,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  ^Elfstan,  duke,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Uhtred,  duke,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  StyrcSr,  duke,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Guthrum,  duke,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Thurferth,  duke,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Frsena,  duke,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Grim,  duke,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

[Col.  3]  +  I  Odda,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Buga,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Wulfgaer,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Sigered,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Wulfhelm,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  ^Elfheah,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  iEthelstan,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  yEthelhelm,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Wulfgar,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  ^Ethelstan,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

[Col.  4]+  I  iElfred.  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Eadric,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  iEthelweard,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Wulfmaer,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  Wulfnoth,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 

+  I  iEthelhelm,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 
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+    I  Alfred,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 
+    I  Wihtgar,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 
+    I  Eadric,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 
+    I  Wulfsige,  thane,  have  consented  and  subscribed 
[Endorsed  14th  Cent.]     Charter  of  King  Etllthelstan,  of 
Est  Samford  made  in  the  days  of  Eaddulf,*  bishop  of  this 
place  a.d.  930,  at  Chippenham. 

VII.  ^//y/f 
%&L p  ■  1^9-  This  writing  the  Archbishop  sends  to  his  lord,  ^dcrgd^ 

the  king.  It  happened  that  the  West  Welsh  (the  inhabitants 
of  Cornwall)  rose  against  King  Ecgbriht.  The  king  then  went 
thither  and  subdued  them,  and  gave  a  tenth  part  of  the  land 
[to  God]  and  disposed  of  it  as  it  seemed(toJ^tLhim.  He  gave 
to  Sherborne  three  estates,  Polltu^Q,  Caellwic,  Landwitnan. 
And  that  remained  so  for  many  years  until  heathen  hordes 
overran  this  country  and  occupied  it.  Then  their  came 
another  time  after  that,  when  the  teachers  fell  away  and 
departed  from  England  on  account  of  the  unbelief  that  had 
then  assailed  it ;  and  all  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons 
stood  for  seven  years  without  a  bishop.  Then  Formosus,  the 
Pope,  sent  from  Rome,  and  admonished  King  Edward  and 
Archbishop  Plegmund  to  amend  this.  And  they  did  so  ;  with 
the  coun|*|,  of  the  Pope  and  all  the  witan  of  the  English 
nation,  they  appointed  five  bishops  where  there  were  formerly 
two  :  one  at  Winchester,  that  was  Frythestan,  a  second  at 
Ramsbury,  that  was  yEthelstan,  a  third  at  Sherborne,  that  was 
Waerstan,  a  fourth  at  Wells,  that  was  ^Ethelm,  a  fifth  at 
Crediton,  that  was  Eadulf.  And  to  him  (Eadulf)  were 
assigned  the  three  estates  in  Wrales  (Cornwall),  to  be  under  the 
authority  of  the  people  of  Devon,  because  they  (the  people 
of  Cornwall)  had  formerly  been  disobedient,  without  awe  of 
the  West  Saxons.  And  Bishop  Eadulf  enjoyed  these  lands 
during  his  life,  Bishop  ^Ethelgar  after  him  in  like  manner. 
Then  it  happened  that  King  ^Ethelstan  gave  to  Cunun  the 
bishopric  as  far  as  the  Tamar  flowed  (i.e.  Cornwall).  Then  it 
happened  that  King  Eadred  commanded  Daniel  to  be  con- 
secrated, and  gave  the  estates,  as  the  witan  advised  him,  to  the 
bishop-stool  at  St.  Germans.    Afterwards,  when  King  Edgar 

*  Eadulph  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Crediton. 
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bade  me  consecrate  Wulfsige,  he  and  all  our  bishops  said  that 
they  did  not  know  who  could  possess  the  estates  with  greater 
right  than  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  seeing  that  he  was  loyal 
and  preached  the  belief  of  God  aright  and^his  lord  (the  king). 
If  then  this  bishop  does  so  now,  I  know  not  why  he  should  not 
be  worthy  of  the  estates,  if  God  and  our  lord  (the  king)  grant 
them  to  him.  For  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  any  man  can 
possess  them  more  rightfully  than  he,  and  if  any  (other)  man 
take  them  to  himself,  may  he  have  them  without  God's  blessing 
or  ours. 

The  above  Charter  was  written  by  Dunstan,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  at  some  time  between  the  years  980-988.  It 
records  that  three  estates  in  Cornwall  which  had  been  assigned  ke. 
and  enjoyed  by  Eadulf  and  Ethelgar,  the  first  two  Bishops  of 
Crediton — 909  to  95^ — were  given  by  King  Eadred  to  Daniel 
at  the  time  of  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  St.  Germans. 
This  it  is  considered  probable  took  place  at  some  date  before 

X. 

This  is  the  Will  of  Alfwold,  bishop.  That  is  that  he  gives 
the  land  at  Sandford  to  the  monastery  at  Crediton  for  his 
soul-shot,  with  meat  and  with  men  as  it  stands,  except  penal 
slaves.  And  one  hide  thereof  he  gives  to  Godric,  and  one 
plough  team  of  oxen.  And  to  his  lord  he  gives  four  horses, 
two  saddled  and  two  unsaddled,  and  four  shields  and  four 
spears  and  two  helmets  and  J^jo  coats  of  mail,  and  the  fifty 
mancuses  of  gold  that  ^fnod^  at  Woodleigh  owes  him,  and  a 
ship  sixty-four  oared  ;  it  is  quite  complete,  save  alone  that  he 
would  have  fully  equipped  it  in  a  fitting  manner  for  his  lord, 
had  God  granted  it.  And  to  Ordulf  two  books,  Hrabanus  and 
a  martyrology.  And  to  the  ^Etheling  forty  mancuses  of  gold 
and  the  wild  '  worf '  on  the  land  at  Ashburn,  and  two  tents. 
And  to  Alfwold,  monk,  twenty  mancuses  of  gold  and  one  horse 
and  one  tent.  And  to  Byrhtmser,  priest,  twenty  mancuses  of 
gold  and^ne  horse.  And  to  his  three  kinsmen,  Eadwold  and 
^Ethelnoetand  Grimkytel,  to  each  of  them  twenty  mancuses  of 
gold,  and  to  each  of  them  one  horse.  And  to  Wulfgar,  his 
kinsman,  two  wall  hangings  and  two  seat-covers  and  three 
coats  of  mail.  And  to  Godric,  his  brother-in-law.  two  coats 
of  mail.    And  to  Eadwine,  mass-priest,  five  mancuses  of 
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gold  and  his  cope.    And  to  Leofsige,  mass-priest,  the  man 
whom  he  had  formerly  granted  him,  whose  name  is  Wunstan. 
Axtt  foL  V^j: to  KgBWQld  ajiglm  andacoat  of  mail.    And  to  Boia  one 

?c>U*  fiv*  t**c*#fyh0TS^r  Andto~Maelpatrik  five~mancuses  of  goIcT^And  to 
J  ^Elfgar,  the  scribe,  one  pound  of  pennies.  He  (Alfwold)  had 
lent  it  to  Tun  and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Let  them  pay  him 
(^Elfgar).  And  to  Eadgyfu,  his  sister,  one  '  strichraegl '  and 
one  dorsal  and  one  seat-cover.  And  to  iEflaed,  4  offestre,'  five 
mancuses  of  pennies.  And  to  Spila  three  mancuses  of  gold 
and  sixty  pennies.  And  to  Leofwine  Polga  and  Maelpatrik 
and  Byrhsige,  to  each  of  the  three  of  them  one  horse.  And  to 
each  retainer  his  steed,  which  he  had  lent  him.  And  to  all  his 
household  servants  five  pounds  for  distribution,  to  each  accord- 
ing to  what  his  due  proportion  might  be.  And  to  Crediton, 
three  service  books  :  a  mass-book,  and  a  benedictional,  and  an 
Epistle-book,  and  one  mass-vestment.  And  in  each  episcopal 
estate  freedom  to  every  man  that  is  a  penal  slave,  or  whom  he 
bought  with  his  money.  And  to  Wilton  a  chalice  and  paten  of 
1 20  mancuses  of  gold  less  three  mancuses.  And  to  the 
chamber-attendants  his  bed-gear.  And  of  this  are  to  witness: 
Wulfgar,  iElfgar's  son  and  Godric  of  Crediton,  and  Eadwine, 
mass-priest,  and  Alfwold,  monk,  and  Byrhtmaer,  priest. 

There  were  two  Bishops  of  Crediton  named  iElfwold.  The 
first  was  consecrated  in  953  and  died  in  972.  The  second  was 
consecrated  in  988,  and  his  signature  appears  in  documents  till 
1008.    The  above  Will  is  that  of  the  second  ^Elfwold. 

XIII. 

+  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bishop  of  Exeter,  to 
all  his  subjects,  clerks  and  laymen,  present  and  to  come 
greetings  and  God's  blessing  and  his  own.  Since  the  Church 
our  Mother,  the  Spouse  of  God,  is  free,  it  is  indeed  meet 
and  right,  that  by  God's  help,  we  should  endeavour,  as  good 
sons,  to  preserve  and  restore  her  liberty,  so  far  as  may  be, 
in  our  own  time,  to  our  own  profit  and  that  of  our  successors. 
Be  it  known  accordingly  unto  all  men,  present  and  to  come, 
that  I  William,  by  the  grace  of  God  bishop  of  Exeter,  have 
granted  and  confirmed  by  my  Charter,  for  the  love  of  God, 
to  the  Church  of  Crediton  and  the  Canons  of  the  same  present 
and  to  come,  such  liberty  in  the  goods  and  provostship  of  the 
aforesaid  Church,  as  ever  the  same  Church  and  Canons  had 
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well  and  honourably,  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor,  to  wit 
the  lord  bishop  Osbert  of  blessed  memory.  Now  the  liberty 
is  as  follows :  that  is  I  have  granted  that  the  Canons  shall 
jointly  hold  the  provostship  of  the  Church  and  what  pertains 
thereto  in  their  own  hands  ;  and  the  Canons  shall  elect  among 
them  one  of  themselves,  whom  they  will  as  provost,  and  shall 
present  him  to  me  when  elected,  and  the  person  so  elected 
and  presented  shall  be  made  provost  with  my  counsel,  by 
my  advice,  and  by  my  gift  without  any  demand  made,  or 
recognition  required.  For  I  will  and  confirm  that  no  custom 
or  demand  shall  henceforth  be  exacted  from  any  of  them. 
But  if  perchance  that  provost  by  his  own  fault  shall  not 
please  the  Canons  in  the  provostship,  they  shall  show  it  to 
me,  and,  the  fault  being  proved,  he  shall  make  amends  to 
me,  and  the  Canons  shall  elect  another  from  amongst  them- 
selves to  be  appointed  likewise  by  my  gift.  And  I  appoint 
the  same  procedure  to  my  successors  also. 

Furthermore  for  the  increase  of  the  substance  of  the 
Canons  and  the  amendment  of  the  service  of  the  same 
Church,  I  have  granted  and  perpetually  confirmed  by  the 
advice  and  assent  of  my  Chapter  of  the  Mother-Church  of 
Exeter,  that  the  prepends  of  the  said  Church  because  they 
are  very  poor  be  reduced  from  18  to  12,  for  the  use  of  12 
Canons  serving  God  there.  And  these  things  being  thus 
freely  granted  as  is  aforesaid,  the  Canons  of  the  said  place 
ought  to  complete  and  maintain  their  Church  and  the 
Canonical  buildings  to  the  honour  of  God  and  his  Church. 
Moreover  that  this  grant  may  henceforth  remain  fixed  and 
unshaken,  I  have  confirmed  it  by  Charter  and  with  my  seal, 
and  have  delivered  it  to  men  present  and  to  come  confirmed 
by  the  advice  of  the  Chapter  of  my  Church.  Whosoever 
therefore  shall  irrefragably  maintain  the  authority  of  this 
grant  and  confirmation,  may  he  receive  his  reward  from  God, 
and  deserve  to  be  made  a  partner  and  sharer  of  the  prayers 
and  benefits  of  the  aforesaid  Church.  But  he  who,  not 
seeking  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ  but  his  own,  attempts  to 
violate  the  liberty  of  this  statute,  let  him  undergo  as  a 
criminal  the  revenge  of  God.  AMEN. 

Now  our  and  St.  Peter's  Chapter  attests  and  con- 
firms the  grant  of  this  liberty,  and  seals  it  also  with  its 
seal.    First.    Robert  de  Wanfclwast,  William  de  A^go,  Odo, 
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jEr^rnald,  archdeacons,  Master  Leowin,  William  de  Normanvile, 
treasurer,  Ralph  the  leech,  Walter  his  brother,  William  the 
Lorrainer,  Osbert  the  Chaplain,  Ralph  Vitalis,  Geoffrey  de 
Sancto  La$d$  Philip  de  Furn'  [ellis] .  Then  all  the  Chapter, 
and  besides  Raljtyde  Le#,  Alfred,  Sub-archdeacons  Robert 
de  Rothomago.  Hemming  Robert  de  Normanvile  and  very 
many  clerks  and  laymen,  witnesses  of  the  liberty  above  recited. 

[Endorsed]  of  the  liberty  granted  to  the  Church  of 
Crediton  and  the  Canons  of  the  same  Church  by  William, 
lord  bishop  of  Exeter. 

By  mention  in  the  above  Charter  that  William  Warel- 
wast,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  Church  of 
Crediton  and  Canons  of  the  same  such  liberty  in  the  goods 
and  provostship  of  the  Church  as  in  the  time  of  his 
predecessor  Bishop  Osbert,  it  would  seem  that  the  Charter 
which  founded  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Crediton  must  have 
been  given  by  Bishop  Osbert. 

The  late  Prebendary  C.  F.  Smith  in  his  valuable  pamphlet 
on  the  "  Records  of  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Crediton  from 
the  earliest  times,"  says :  If  Bishop  Leofric  "  did  not  actually 
leave  a  body  of  clergy  behind  him  at  Crediton,  there  was 
certainly  one  established  there  shortly  after  his  departure. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  foundation  of  the  College  of 
Canons."  When  Prebendary  Smith  wrote  this  in  1887,  the 
above  Charter  was  in  private  hands,  and  its  contents  only 
known  to  a  few  experts.  Its  reference  therefore  to  Bishop 
Osbert  and  to  the  liberty  had  by  the  Canons  and  Church  of 
Crediton  in  his  time,  only  became  more  generally  known, 
when,  in  the  year  1895,  Charter  XIII.  and  the  other  early 
Crediton  Charters  were  first  published,  and  some  few  of  them 
translated  by  Messrs.  Napier  and  Stevenson. 

The  Charter  founding  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Crediton. 

It  has  always  been  a  moot  point  whether  in  or  about  the 
year  1050,  when  the  See  was  removed  from  Crediton  to 
Exeter — i.e.,  from  the  "  Market  Town  "  to  the  "  Fuzzy 
Down  " — any  Charter  was  granted  to  found  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Crediton  which  lasted  till  the  foundation  of  the 
present  Parish  Church  in  1547,  and  if  so,  whether  the  Charter 
was  in  existence  ? 
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It  now  appears  that  such  a  Charter  was  granted,  and  that 
it  was  the  Charter  of  William  Warehvast,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
1104-1137.  We  were  not  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  Charter  was  the  actual  Deed  of  the  Foundation 
of  the  Collegiate  Church,  or  whether  it  merely  confirmed  a 
previous  one  which  had  been  given  by  Bishop  Osbern  (1072- 
1103),  who  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Leofric,  during 
whose  episcopacy  the  See  was  removed  from  Crediton. 
Having  referred  the  matter  to  Mr.  Jeayes,  the  keeper  of  the 
Manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum,  he  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Charter  of  Bishop  Warelwast  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  Deed  of  the  Foundation.  To  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  Church,  this  is  an 
important  fact,  and  supplies  us  with  a  missing  link  as  to  one 
of  the  stages  the  old  church  has  gone  through,  as  a  Monastic, 
Cathedral,  Collegiate,  and  now  as  a  Parish  Church. 

The  Charter  of  739 — see  Charter  I.  above — contained  the 
record  of  the  building  of  the  Monastery  at  Crediton  in  that 
year.  There  is  a  record  in  existence  as  to  the  building  of 
Crediton  Minster,  and  a  little  later,  in  the  year  933,  there  is  a 
Charter  of  King  Athelstan  exempting  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Crediton  from  all  secular  services  and  fiscal  and  royal 
tributes.  There  is  also,  of  course,  the  well-known  Charter  of 
King  Edward  VI,  when  the  Collegiate  Church  became  a 
Parish  Church.  But  not  until  the  expression  of  opinion  above 
referred  to,  as  to  the  founding  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  could 
anything  definite  be  said  about  that  phase  of  its  history.  It 
now  appears  to  be  established  that  it  was  Bishop  Warelwast 
who  gave  to  Crediton  its  Collegiate  Foundation.  Having 
referred  the  matter  also  to  Miss  Cresswell,  of  Exeter,  a  well- 
known  authority  of  the  History  of  Churches  in  Devonshire 
and  elsewhere,  she  writes  confirming  this  view.  Her  letter  is 
so  interesting  that  we  give  it  in  full : — 

"  I  have  read  the  Charter  of  Bishop  Warelwast  with  much 
interest,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  it  indicates  a  formal 
Charter  granted  by  Bishop  Warelwast  to  define  privileges  or 
liberties  allowed  by  his  predecessor,  Bishop  Osbern,  in  the 
See  of  Exeter  to  Crediton  Church,  but  apparently  not  granted 
in  writing.  About  80  years  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
removal  of  the  See  from  Crediton  and  the  granting  of  that 
Charter  by  Warelwast.    During  that  time  affairs  must  have 
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been  interrupted  by  the  Norman  Conquest.  Leofric,  as  a 
Saxon,  had  to  retain  his  position  under  a  new  government,  and 
most  likely  had  little  time  to  spend  over  affairs  at  Crediton. 
Osbern  was  the  first  Norman  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  may  not 
have  had  time  to  arrange  formally  every  detail  of  an  enormous 
and  probably  disaffected  Diocese.  In  reading  the  Charter  one 
seems  to  see  the  Canons  of  Crediton  appealing  to  Warelwast 
to  confirm  by  Charter  a  privilege  tacitly  allowed  by  earlier 
Bishops,  but  likely  to  be  disallowed  at  some  later  period 
unless  thus  formally  ratified. 

"  What  has  interested  me  most  in  the  Charter  is  the 
evidence  that  Crediton  Church,  the  new  Collegiate  Church, 
was  then  being  built.  Warelwast  hopes  they  will  complete 
their  building — it  gives  a  date  to  go  on — evidently  the  new 
church  was  commenced  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  That 
would  be  the  date  of  the  old  Saxon  font  now  standing,  the 
base  of  the  tower,  as  most  likely  they  began  with  chancel, 
nave  and  tower,  which  gradually  grew  into  lady  chapel,  choir 
and  central  tower,  with  the  later  nave  beyond  it.  I  think  you 
may  regard  this  as  the  first  Charter  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
and  the  first  suggestion  of  the  new  building." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Bishop  Warelwast,  to  whom 
the  Collegiate  Church  was  so  much  indebted,  was  a  nephew 
of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  Seal  of  the  Borough  of  Crediton,  date  1469. 

A  search  in  the  British  Museum,  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  date  of  the  Seal  granted  to  the  "  Borowe "  of 
Crediton  was  not  1569,  as  so  much  crockery  ware  in  the  place 
proclaims,  but  1469.  The  Seal  is  thus  described  in  volume  vi. 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association.  It  is  a 
pointed  oval,  2§  inches  by  \\  inch.  Device,  a  Bishop  in 
full  vesture,  with  crook  in  left  hand,  right  raised  in  benedic- 
tion, and  the  date,  two  figures  on  each  side,  14  (seal)  69, 
appended  to  this  is  the  remark  "  Mr.  A.  Edwards  suggests  that 
the  figure  may  be  intended  for  Bishop  Bothe,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Crediton,  at  the  date  given."  No  further  details 
of  the  Seal  are  mentioned,  but  the  correctness  of  the  date  was 
confirmed  by  a  Grant  we  also  came  across  in  the  British 
Museum  addressed  to  Richard  Leghe,  who  in  the  year  1483 
was  living  in  the  then  new  borough  of  Crediton.    Some  time 
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ago  we  read  in  an  official  Guide  Book  of  the  City  of  Exeter, 
that  in  the  year  1469  Edward  IV.  was  paying  a  visit  there. 
This  suggests  that  the  Seal  perhaps  was  given  then. 

Extracts  from  some  Ancient  Records  of  Crediton. 

June  8th,  1448.  Licence  dated  at  Westminster  in  Henry 
VI's  reign,  for  Edmund  Lacy,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  John 
Trevilian,  and  John  Copleston,  who  with  others  have  long 
sustained  a  chaplain  celebrating  divine  service  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Cross,  Crediton,  to  found  a  Guild 
of  themselves  and  others,  whereof  two  shall  be  Wardens  to 
be  established  by  the  advice  and  ordinance  of  the  founders, 
in  honour  of  St.  Mary  in  the  said  Church  :  the  wardens  to  be 
elected  anew  yearly  by  the  Guild,  and  they  and  their 
successors  to  be  perpetual  and  able  to  elect  men  and  women 
to  be  cf  the  Guild  which  shall  be  called  "  The  Brethered 
of  St.  Mary  of  Crediton."  The  Guild  shall  be  capable  of 
acquiring  lands,  rents  and  annuities  after  obtaining  the  King's 
licence  ;  of  pleading  and  of  being  impleaded  in  any  court,  and 
of  having  a  chaplain  removable  at  the  will  of  the  Warders  to 
celebrate  divine  service  daily  at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
nave  of  the  said  Church  for  the  good  estate  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  the  members  of  the  Guild  and  all  their  benefac- 
tors, and  for  their  souls  after  death,  and  the  souls  of  Henry 
V.  and  Queen  Katherine ;  and  licence  for  them  to  acquire  in 
mortmain  messuages,  lands,  rents  and  annuities  to  the  value 
of  eight  marks  a  year,  not  held  in  chief,  to  maintain  a 
Chaplain. 

June  20th,  1334.  Granted  at  Woodstock  by  Edward  III. 
to  Bartholamew  Tyrel  of  the  Prebend  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Cridynton  which  John  De  Tynten  held  in  the 
King's  gift  by  reason  of  the  late  voidance  of  the  See  of  Exeter. 

June  20th,  1395.  Ratification  at  Westminster  by  Richard 
II.,  of  the  estate  of  the  King's  clerk,  John  de  Wardelyngburgh 
as  Rector  of  Hatfield  Episcopi  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  and 
Prebendary  of  the  following  Prebends.  Chesewyk  (Chiswick) 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  a  Prebend  in 
the  King's  free  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  within  the  Palace  of 
Wesminster,  of  Staunton  in  the  conventional  church  of  the 
Nuns,  of  Wilton  in  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  of  Wodeland 
in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Cross,  Crediton  in  the  Diocese 
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of  Exeter,  and  portioner  of  the  Church  of  Bedyngton  in  the 
Diocese  of  Winchester,  and  as  Parson  or  Warden  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  Green,  Shirburn,  Dorset,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Salisbury. 

The  above  is  clearly  a  case  of  *  Pluralism,'  John  de 
Wendelyngburgh  having  apparently  held  as  many  as  seven 
appointments  at  the  same  time  in  five  different  Dioceses. 
This  is  only  one  instance  of  many.  These  appointments 
were  generally  in  those  days  made  at  Rome  by  the  Pope, 
and  furnish  us  with  an  example  of  the  abuses  that  had  grown 
up  which  led  on  to  the  Reformation.  If  one  man  could  hold 
so  many  posts  at  the  same  time,  it  would  seem  clear  that 
many  of  the  Canons  and  Prebendaries  could  not  have  been 
resident,  and  probably  even  never  saw  the  Church  to  which 
they  were  attached,  and  from  which  they  doubtless  drew  their 
stipends. 

June  29th,  1406.  Ratification  dated  at  Westminster  in 
Henry  IV.'s  reign  of  the  estate  of  Stephen  Anteswell,  Chaplain 
Prebendary  of  the  Prebend  which  John  Snape  lately  had  in 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Cross,  Criditon. 

142.  Compliments. — What  are  a  Devonshire,  a  Cornish 
and  a  Scottish  compliment  ?  I  am  told  that  the  first  is  the 
excuse  made  at  table  by  someone  who  helps  himself  before 
passing  a  dish  to  his  neighbour,  that  the  second  is  the  giving 
away  of  something  that  one  does  not  want,  and  that  the  third 
is  similar ;  but  I  do  not  feel  sure  about  any  except  the  second. 

190  .  H.  Scott  Tucker. 

143.  Veale  Family. — I  should  be  glad  to  have  any 
particulars  of  Veales  of  Milton  Abbot  and  East  Cornwall. 
It  would  seem  that  one  Richard  Veale  owned  land  in  that 
parish  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  property  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Wards  and  more  recently  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bedfords.  Richard  Veale's  son  Richard 
migrated  to  Calstock  over  the  border  and  rented  Hatches  and 
is  said  to  have  owned  Dodges-land  in  the  same  parish. 

Richard  Veale  the  younger  is  said  to  have  died  about  1786, 
aged  94. 

Sir  Peter  le  Veel,  grandson  of  John  le  Veel,  had  the 
custody  of  the  Castle  of  Exeter,  10  Edwd.  III.  He  is  said 
to  have  married  Hawise  Kingston  of  Tortworth.  Elx. 


Pho'o  by 


Miss  K.  M.  Clarke. 

Luppitt  Font — Eastern  Face. 
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144.  The  Luppitt  Font. — In  the  remote  upland  village 
of  Luppitt  is  a  noteworthy  relic  of  the  past,  namely,  the 
ancient  font,  which  after  being  long  discarded,  was  replaced 
in  the  parish  church  not  many  years  ago. 

The  bowl,  the  moulding  below,  and  about  two  inches  of 
the  shaft  are  original ;  all  below  that  is  modern  work, 
unpretentious  and  in  good  taste.  The  bowl  is  four  sided  ;  the 
sides  slope  outwards  towards  the  top,  but  irregularly,  and  it  is 
covered  with  sculptured  ornament.  It  is  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  and  most  of  the  details  of  costume  and  other 
accessories  are  quite  distinct,  so  that  by  comparing  them  with 
examples  given  by  accepted  authorities,  it  is  possible  to  assign 
an  approximate  date  with  more  confidence  than  is  usually 
justified.  The  conclusion  is  that  it  is  Anglo-Saxon  work, 
which  may  have  been  produced  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  ;  certainly  it  can  be  no  later  than  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  so  Luppitt  may  be  congratulated  on 
possessing  a  pre-Conquest  font  of  unusually  interesting  type. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  connected  story  can  be  traced  on  a 
sculptured  font ;  it  is  more  usual  to  find  detached  episodes. 
Here,  however,  the  subjects  on  all  four  sides  are  related. 

The  main  subject  appears  on  the  eastern  face,  and 
represents  a  martyrdom.  In  the  centre  is  a  human  head  ; 
this  stands  for  an  entire  figure.  It  was  a  common  practice  in 
early  art  to  avoid  difficulties  of  artistic  composition  in  this 
way ;  the  head,  the  seat  of  reason,  was  accepted  as  an  adequate 
expression  of  the  whole  person. 

The  face  bears  the  resigned  expression  of  the  Christian 
martyr  ;  two  men  are  putting  him  to  death  by  driving  a  large 
nail  into  the  head.  One  man  holds  the  nail  in  his  right  hand, 
the  other  man  wields  a  mallet. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  the  martyr.  St.  Severus, 
Bishop  of  Barcelona  was  martyred  A.D.  633  by  Arian  Goths, 
who  drove  a  nail  into  his  head.  Nails  were  also  instruments 
of  the  martyrdom  of  SS.  Quentin,  Piatus  and  Gemellus,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  either  of  these  would  be  commemorated 
on  the  Luppitt  font.  Possibly  it  is  a  British  saint  whose 
record  has  been  lost. 

The  two  executioners  wear  the  ordinary  garb  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  consisting  of  the  roc  or  tunic  with  close  sleeves 
long  enough  to  cover  the  hands  in  cold  weather.    When  not 
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required  to  serve  as  gloves  the  sleeves  were  pushed  up  the 
arm  and  fell  into  wrinkles  or  rolls.  This  feature  is  clearly  to 
be  perceived  on  the  sculptured  figures.  The  legs  are  bare, 
but  on  the  feet  are  loose  boots  or  buskins,  showing  them  to  be 
labourers.  (Planche,  History  of  Costume,  pp.  33,  34).  Their 
hair  is  long,  and  their  faces  shaven,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Anglo-Saxons  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Each  holds 
a  shield  over  his  head.  The  Saxon  shield  was  always  convex; 
sometimes  circular,  sometimes  oval,  but  these  are  oval. 

The  combination  of  mallet  and  shield  is  not  so  incongruous 
as  it  appears  at  first  sight ;  when  peasantry  and  labourers 
were  summoned  to  fight  they  brought  their  ordinary  tools  to 
serve  as  weapons.  Planche  mentions  that  the  mallet  was  the 
implement  of  the  labourer,  but  all  carried  shields,  consisting 
of  a  wooden  framework  with  animals'  skins  strained  over. 

Beyond  the  central  group,  on  the  spectator's  left,  is  another 
detached  head  which  is  on  such  a  large  scale  and  has  such 
imposing  head  gear  that  it  fills  the  whole  depth  of  the 
sculptured  band.  In  mediaeval  sculpture  it  is  an  invariable 
rule  that  a  figure  of  larger  proportions  than  the  rest  represents 
a  person  of  importance  ;  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  here 
we  see  the  tyrant  who  is  responsible  for  the  martyrdom.  He 
wears  a  moustache  and  beard  ;  the  beard  is  pulled  on  one  side 
so  as  to  show  as  much  as  possible,  and  make  it  quite  clear  it 
is  a  long  beard.  This  indicates  that  he  is  an  old  man ;  the 
features  have  a  severe  cast.  The  headpiece  or  helmet  appears 
to  be  of  leather,  elaborately  worked  as  would  befit  a  chieftain. 

The  other  side  of  the  main  group,  on  the  spectator's  right, 
is  an  ono-centaur  carrying  a  spear.  In  my  photograph  of  the 
eastern  face  it  looks  rather  as  if  the  animal  body  were  attached 
to  the  corner  mask  above,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  the  creature  curves 
round  the  angle  of  the  font  so  that  the  back  part,  the  animal 
half,  is  on  the  eastern  face,  and  the  human  part  on  the 
northern,  thus  making  clear  that  the  two  sides  of  the  font  are 
connected. 

The  head  of  the  centaur  is  of  the  archaic  square-topped 
pattern  ;  the  hair  is  long  and  straight.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  arrayed  in  a  garment  which  seems  to  be  of  leather 
with  encircling  lines  or  wrinkles ;  the  sleeves  also  are  rucked 
just  like  those  on  the  eastern  face.  The  spear  is  held  in  both 
hands.    The  Anglo-Saxon  spear  had  the  head  of  iron  fixed  in 
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a  shaft  which  was  usually  of  ash  wood,  hence  the  weapon  was 
called  cesc.  As  represented  here  it  is  quite  of  the  typical 
shape. 

The  animal  part  of  the  body  is  long  and  thin  on  account 
of  exigencies  of  space.  The  ass  tail  is  conventionalised,  but 
made  very  emphatic.  It  is  brought  between  the  hind  legs, 
then  encircled  by  a  ring,  beyond  which  the  tail  expands  into  a 
sort  of  fan,  and  rises  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  sculptured 
band. 

The  centaur  of  early  ecclesiastical  art  is  not  the  classical 
hippo-centaur,  half  man  and  half  horse,  but  an  eastern  con- 
ception, the  ono-centaur,  half  man  and  half  ass.  This  is  the 
creature  which  figures  in  the  Bestiaries  which  all  through  the 
middle  ages  were  the  pattern  books  of  artists.  The  inter- 
pretation is  given  that  it  represents  "  homo  animal,"  trans- 
lated as  the  "  natural  man "  in  the  authorised  version 
{I  Cor.  ii.,  14),  but  with  more  specific  application  to  a  double- 
tongued  man.  Phillippe  de  Thaun,  on  the  ono-centaur,  quotes 
Isidore  de  Seville  (seventh  century)  as  follows  :  "  Man  when 
he  says  truth  is  rightly  named  man,  and  ass  signifies  when  he 
does  villainy  ;  wherefore  David  says  that  man  did  not  attend 
to  himself,  little  he  valued  himself  when  he  left  honour  ;  who 
denies  verity  let  him  be  called  an  ass  ....  and  that  is  the 
signification  of  this  kind  of  beast."  (Extract  from  T.  Wright's 
translation  of  Phillippe  de  Thaun's  Bestiary,  p.  93,  in  his 
Popular  Treatises  on  Science.) 

Hugo  de  Saint  Victoire  says  definitely  that  ono-centaurs 
represent  double-tongued  men  (bilingues  homines),  and  quotes 
II  Tim.  iii.,  4,  5  (a.v.)  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
centaur  on  the  Luppitt  font  is  a  traitor  who  has  disclosed  the 
retreat  of  the  saint  to  his  enemies. 

Beyond  the  centaur  is  a  very  fearsome  beast ;  it  appears 
to  be  meant  for  a  horse,  and  its  aspect  suggests  the  species 
known  as  nightmare.  The  tail  is  brought  between  the  hind 
legs,  and  develops  into  a  secondary  neck  and  head ;  both 
heads  are  furnished  with  double  rows  of  formidable  teeth  ; 
they  face  one  another  in  the  fashion  of  the  amphisbcena,  which 
is  illustrated  in  some  bestiaries,  and  described  as  a  dangerous 
and  poisonous  serpent  with  a  head  at  the  end  of  its  tail.  Mr. 
G.  C.  Druce,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  bestiary  lore,  says 
that  up  to  the  present  he  has  not  found  any  symbolism  of  the 
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amphisboena  expressed  in  the  bestiaries  he  has  inspected, 
though  this  does  not  prove  there  were  none  such  :  of  course 
many  have  been  lost.  He  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me 
the  symbolism  of  the  amphisboena  as  given  by  Alexander 
Neckan  (i  157- 121 7).  In  Neckan's  view  the  amphisboena 
symbolises  those  who  devote  their  youth  to  pleasure, 
intending  to  repent  in  their  old  age. 

Mr.  Druce  has  also  discovered  a  very  elaborate  symbolism 
of  the  amphisboena  in  the  works  of  Aldrovandus  (1522-1605), 
which  he  thinks  may  be  an  amplification  of  a  bestiary  account 
which  has  now  disappeared,  and  of  this  he  gives  copious 
extracts  in  "  The  Amphisboena  in  Ecclesiastical  Art "  {Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  vol.  lxvii.,  No.  268).  According  to  Aldrovandus, 
the  amphisboena  symbolises  double-minded  men,  deceivers 
who  exhibit  the  double  mouth  and  the  double  tongue,  secret 
enemies ;  also  men  who  hover  between  two  courses. 

Probably  this  creature,  like  the  centaur,  stands  for  a 
pretended  friend  of  the  saint ;  the  torque  or  collar  may  have 
been  intended  to  show  that  he  occupied  a  subservient  position. 
In  addition  to  the  collar  the  neck  is  encircled  by  a  halter} 
which  has  a  knot  and  two  loops  to  fill  the  space  between  the 
creature's  two  heads  ;  the  slack  of  the  halter  passes  through  a 
round  orifice  at  the  side  of  the  corner  mask,  then  round  the 
branch  of  a  tree  which  extends  from  the  western  face,  then 
between  the  two  fore  legs,  the  absolute  end  being  disposed 
in  two  long  loops. 

Leaving  the  western  face  until  last  we  pass  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  font.  Here  are  five  or  perhaps  six  animals.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  decidedly  what  is  their  species.  The  central 
and  largest  one  seems  to  be  a  wolf;  above  to  the  left  is  a 
smaller  animal,  which,  nevertheless,  I  think  is  a  horse.  At 
the  right  hand  lower  corner  is  a  hare,  unmistakeable  on 
account  of  its  ears,  and  behind  it  is  some  sort  of  hound. 

In  early  ecclesiastical  art,  a  collection  of  wild  animals 
sometimes  represented  pagans  or  barbarians,  sometimes 
followers  or  converts  of  a  saint,  sometimes  they  were  meant 
to  show  that  the  holy  man  lived  in  a  place  remote  from  human 
companionship.    Possibly  all  these  meanings  were  combined. 

The  western  face  confirms  this  conclusion  ;  it  is  covered 
with  a  meandering  design  which  is  a  conventional  rendering 
of  trees ;  it  stands  for  a  forest. 
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Luppitt  Font — Southern  Face. 
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At  each  corner  of  the  font  bowl  is  a  head  or  mask ; 
it  is  generally  considered  that  these  are  simply  ornament, 
reminiscent  of  the  masks  of  Roman  art,  and  intended  to 
accentuate  the  corners  and  fill  up  the  design.  Certainly  they 
do  ail  that,  but  I  venture  to  think  they  also  stand  for 
personages  in  the  drama.  The  faces  are  carefully  differen- 
tiated. The  one  on  the  south-east  corner  with  a  pointed 
beard  has  an  expression  of  something  like  consternation ; 
the  north-west  mask  has  a  malicious  look ;  the  eyes  and  nose 
are  very  prominent,  and  the  large  mouth  is  furnished  with  a 
row  of  huge  but  regular  teeth.  The  other  two  masks  are 
more  worn,  but  that  on  the  north-east  still  retains  profuse 
wavy  hair  and  moustache  and  beard ;  the  eyes  are  round  and 
set  very  high;  the  nose  is  broken.  The  south-west  is  even 
more  worn,  but  seems  to  represent  a  young  man  with  a 
beardless  face  and  short  curly  hair.  I  take  them  all  to  be 
spectators.  Three  of  them  seem  to  feel  some  compunction 
at  the  execution,  only  the  malignant  face  on  the  south- 
west angle  revels  in  the  barbarity,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  he  is  associated  with  the  diabolical  two-headed  beast, 
which,  as  mentioned  above,  is  fastened  to  the  mask  by  the 
halter. 

The  story  of  the  font,  then,  may  be  interpreted  as  follows : 
A  holy  man  made  his  abode  in  a  remote  forest  inhabited  by 
barbarians,  many  of  whom  he  converted  to  Christianity.  The 
king  of  the  country,  a  pagan,  desired  to  put  him  to  death ;  a 
pretended  friend  of  the  saint  betrayed  him,  and  guided  the 
king  and  his  following  to  his  retreat.  The  saint  was  captured 
and  murdered,  the  king  standing  by.  The  false  friend,  with  a 
congenial  associate,  retired  to  a  little  distance;  the  other 
attendants  of  the  king  stood  round  ;  the  Christian  converts 
fled. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  what  I  said  at  the 
outset  as  to  date.  I  have  carefully  compared  the  costumes 
and  accessories  with  the  illustrations  in  Planche's  History  and 
Cyclopcedia  of  Costumes  and  other  authorities,  and  in  every  case 
they  are  assigned  to  the  tenth  century.  Even  allowing  for  the 
continuance  of  a  fashion  in  a  remote  country  place,  it  would 
hardly  be  for  more  than  fifty  years,  so  we  may  feel  assured 
that  we  have  at  Luppitt  that  inestimable  treasure,  an  un- 
doubted Saxon  font.  Kate  M.  Clarki. 
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145.  Yarde  Heraldry  at  Honiton  Clist  (VII.,  par.  64, 
p.  97.) — Mr.  F.  Were  has  kindly  pointed  out  that  in  the 
drawing  which  illustrates  this  article  that  the  Valence  quar- 
tering are  incorrectly  drawn,  the  martlets  being  "  in  pile  " 
instead  of  "  in  orle."  We  are  assured  by  our  contributor, 
however,  that  his  drawing  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  shield 
in  Honiton  Clist  Church.  He  noted  the  discrepancy  at  the 
time,  but  omitted  to  refer  to  it  in  his  notes.  Eds. 

146.  Periam  Pole. — In  Notes  on  Churches,  Deanery  of 
Kenn,  page  57,  is  given  the  memorial  inscription  in  Cofton 
Church  to  George  Kendal,  d.d.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Periam  Pole  of  Talaton.  On 
page  58  are  given  the  arms  of  Kendal  impaling  Pole  of 
Talaton.  Why  do  the  arms  of  Periam  Pole  differ,  by  having 
lozenges  instead  of  fleur-de-lys,  from  the  arms  borne  by  his 
father  and  forefathers — Pole  of  Shute  ?  One  would  have 
thought  his  arms  would  have  been  the  same  with  the  cadency 
difference  of  a  third  son.  His  descendants  in  Ireland  bore  the 
same  arms  as  Pole  of  Shute,  and  the  eventual  heir,  William 
Pole-Wellesley,  Baron  Maryborough,  bore  the  arms  of  Pole 
of  Shute  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  his  shield. 

Periam  Pole,  baptized  at  Shute  16  August,  1592,  was 
the  third  son  of  Sir  William  Pole  of  Colcombe,  Colyton, 
knight  (the  historian  of  Devon),  and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Sir  William  Periam  of  Fulford,  knight, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  King's  Majesties'  Exchequer.  He 
married  at  Colyton  1  January,  161 7,  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
John  Hippisley,  of  Camley,  Somerset.  She  is  described  in 
the  Colyton  registers  as  of  "  Stippleton."  The  Talaton 
registers  have  the  entry  : — 
1642.    Periam  Pole,  gent.,  was  buried  29  August. 

His  will  was  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Exeter,  21  October,  1642.  Peryam  Pole  of  Talaton, 
esquire :  All  my  lands  in  the  maner  of  High  Hayne  in  the 
burrough  of  Morton  Hamsteed  lyinge  in  the  Parish  of 
Moreton  Hamsteed  Co.  Devon  unto  my  fowr  younger 
children  to  bee  equally  divided  between  them  and  I  doo 
desire  that  my  wife  doo  for  them  sell  the  saide  lands  for 
my  fowr  younger  children  to  witt,  Peryam  Pole,  Dorothy 
Pole,  Mary  Pole,  and  Theodore  Pole,  to  have  the  money 
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equally  divided  between  them  :  Whereas  I  have  subscribed 
two  hundred  pounds  for  Ireland  I  doo  by  this  my  will  give 
and  bequeath  the  benefit  of  that  said  subscription  unto  my 
younger  sonnes  vl-  Peryam  Pole  and  Theodore  Pole :  I  doo 
give  unto  my  son  Nathaniell  my  roane  nagge  :  I  do  con- 
stitute my  wife  to  be  the  sole  executrix  to  whome  I  giue 
and  bequeath  all  the  rest  of  my  goods.  Inventory  appraised 
in  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

The  will  of  his  wife  Dorothy  was  dated  24  Jan.;  1651 ; 
proved  18  Feb.,  1651.  P.C.C.  (41  Bower).  Dorothie  Pole 
of  Tallaton,  widow :  My  daughters  Dorothie  and  Marie 
Pole  :  my  sons  Theodor  and  Periam  Pole  :  my  son  Nath- 
anielle  Pole  sole  executor. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  her  burial,  as  the  Talaton  registers 
are  missing  between  1646  and  1653. 

The  son  Nathaniel,  mentioned  by  his  father  and  mother, 
is  not  given  by  Vivian  in  the  Pole  pedigree,  page  603. 
The  Talaton  registers  have  the  following  entries : — 
I^55-    Joanna  Poole,  dau.  of  Nathannell  Poole,  gent.,  born 

the  ninth  day  of  June. 
1656.    Elizabeth  Pole,  dau.  of  Nathaniell  Pole,  esqr.,  was 

born  the  sixth  day  of  ffebruary. 
1658.    Susanna,  dau.   of  Nathaniell   Poole,   esqr.,  borne 
22  October. 

1660.    Jonne,  wiffe  to  Nathanell  Poole,  gent.,  was  buried 
8th  May. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  Nathaniel  Pole  probably 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America,  for  Sir  William 
Pole,  fourth  baronet,  of  Shute,  Master  of  the  Household  to 
Queen  Anne,  in  his  will  dated  6  May,  1733,  proved  18 
May,  1742,  P.C.C.  (165  Trenley),  mentions — My  kinsman 
William  Pole  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  Esq. :  my  kinsman 
Nathaniel  Pole  of  New  England  linealy  and  regularly 
descended  from  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pole. 

The  son  Periam  settled  in  Ireland,  probably  with  his 
brother  Theodore,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Pole  family 
of  Ballyfin,  the  last  of  whom,  William  Pole,  dying  in  1778, 
devised  his  estate  to  his  cousin,  the  Hon.  William  Wellesley, 
Baron  Maryborough,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  who 
took  the  name  and  arms  of  Pole  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
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The  will  of  Periam's  daughter,  Dorothy  Pole,  was  proved 
in  the  Court  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  4  April,  1663, 
by  her  brother  Nathaniel  Pole.  Dorothie  Pole  of  Talliton, 
Co.  Devon,  spinster,  dated  1  Dec,  1662.  To  the  poore 
fortie  shillings,  brother  Periam  Pole  twentie  pounds,  brother 
Theodor  Pole  fiftie  pounds,  Cosen  George  Tailor  the  younger 
sonne  of  George  Tailor  of  Otterie  St.  Mary,  gent,  hue  pounds. 
And  whereas  there  remaines  a  considerable  pte  of  my  portion 
in  my  brother  Nathaniell  Pole's  hands  for  which  he  hath  made 
me  a  deed  of  gift  of  his  goods,  about  which  I  have  been  att 
some  charges  alreadie  and  it  maie  be  of  greater  to  my 
executors  in  ye  recouering  of  the  same,  my  will  is  that  my 
executors  having  received  what  is  rightly  due  to  me  from 
my  said  brother  Nathaniell  with  the  charges  and  costs  of 
suite  should  then  pmitt  and  suffer  my  said  brother  Nathaniell 
to  enjoy  the  residue  and  over  plus  (if  any  be)  and  then  I 
also  giue  unto  my  said  brother  Nathaniell's  three  daughters, 
to  witt,  to  his  daughter  Johane  Pole  fiftie  pounds,  to  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  eightie  pounds  and  to  his  daughter 
Susan  one  hundred  pounds.  The  residue  of  all  my  goods 
and  chattells  I  giue  and  bequeath  unto  my  brother  in  law 
George  Kendall  doctor  in  divinitie,  Mary  his  wife  and 
Nathaniell  Pole  my  brother  whom  I  make  my  executors. 
Witnesses  Geo.  Taylor  sen.,  Mary  Carveth. 

The  entry  of  her  burial  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Talaton 
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Institution  (VII.,  par.  60,  p.  81.) — Heraldically  this  is 
incorrect,  and  yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  it,  as  the 
Bishop  is  wedded  to  his  See,  and  yet  in  this  case  it  is  really 
the  See  that  grants  the  civil  order  ;  therefore  it  should  have 
followed  the  proper  course  and  have  been  like  a  Knight  of 
any  order  on  a  separate  shield  adjoining  his  wife's  paternal 
coat.  Some  would  say,  Why  was  this  not  done  ?  Simply 
because  if  the  Courtenay  was  made  the  "  Baron  "  and  the  See 
the  "  Ferame,"  the  Prelate  of  a  civil  order  would  take 
precedence  of  the  See  which  grants  him  the  Order.  Then 
how  about  the  mitre,  if  there  were  two  shields,  the  See  does 
not  require  one,  though  it  is  ordinarily  ensigned  over  the 
party  line,  but  it  would  be  borne  over  the  Courtenay  shield, 
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since  being  a  u  Femme "  he  cannot  bear  his  family  Crest ; 
and  perhaps  the  attitude  of  the  mitre  was  intended  to  show 
that  the  See  participated  in  the  order.  The  supporters  of 
both  shields  are  quite  out  of  order,  as  Miss  Lega-Weekes 
proves,  and  the  only  suggestion  I  can  give  is  that  the  Bishop, 
not  being  allowed  a  crest,  this  charge  was  substituted.  I 
think  a  difference  should  be  drawn  from  what  Dr.  Woodward 
says  about  supporters,  viz.,  whether  the  See  impales  the 
Bishop's  coat,  or  whether  it  is  only  his  personal  coat  with 
supporters.  Of  the  first,  I  cannot  find  that  he  gives  an 
example,  but  of  the  second  he  has  many,  yet  as  a  Knight  of 
the  Order  he  was  entitled  to  have  them.  The  Bishop  of 
Norwich  could  not  have  borne  on  the  label  "  torteaux,"  since 
it  would  be  heraldically  wrong,  unless  the  tincture  of  the 
label  was  altered  to  ermine,  and  this  leads  one  to  correct  the 
blazon  on  p.  82,  where  in  the  third  line  of  the  paragraph, 
beginning  "  The  personal  arms,"  '  azure '  should  come  after 
pendants  and  before  the  bracket.  But  what  is  interesting  and 
not  correct  is  the  See  coat,  which  is  just  reversed,  the  keys 
should  be  in  bend  and  the  sword  in  bend  sinister.  Does  this 
not  prove  that  it  was  copied  from  the  matrix  of  a  seal,  and 
the  sculptor  forgot  that  it  would  be  right  when  used,  many 
cases  of  this  being  known.  F.  Were. 

148.  Dial  on  Bampton  Church. — On  the  southern  side 
of  many  churches  of  England  rude  vertical  dials  are  found 
incised  on  the  jambs  of  doors  and  buttresses  and  quoin 
stones,  which  indicated  the  canonical  hours.  These  were  as 
follows : — 

6  a.m. — Matins. 
7.30  a.m. — Lauds. 
9  a.m. — Nones. 
Noon — Sext. 
3  p.m. — Tierce. 
4.30  p.m. — Compline. 
6  p.m. — Vespers. 
The  earliest  and  best  known  of  such  dials  are  those 
on  Kirkdale  Church,  Yorkshire  and  Bishopstone  Church, 
Sussex.    The  former  is  a  superb  example  of  an  early  dial, 
dating  between  1063  anc*  1065,  the  lines  indicating  Matins, 
Lauds,  Nones,  Sext,  Tierce,  Compline  and  Vespers. 

p 
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The  inscription  on  it  reads  as  follows :  "  Orm  the  son 
,  of  Gamel  bought  St.  Gregory's  minster  when  it  was  all 
broken  and  fallen  down,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  made  new 
from  the  ground,  to  Christ  and  Saint  Gregory,  in  the  days 
of  Edward  the  King,  and  Tosti  the  Earl." 

"  This  is  the  day's  sun  mark, 
At  every  time, 
And  Hayward  wrought  me 
And  Brand  the  priest." 
The  dial  at  Bishopstone  shows  prominently  five  of  the 
seven  great  canonical  divisions  of  the  day — Matins,  Nones, 
Sext,  Tierce  and  Vespers,  each  of  the  intervening  spaces 
being  again  subdivided  into  three  hours,  making  up  the  twelve 
hours  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  in  accordance  with  the  old 
Jewish  division  of  time  called  "  the  old  unequal  planetary 
hours,"  which  the  early  Christian  Church  universally  adopted. 
This  dial  dates  from  the  eleventh  century. 

Built  into  the  turret  containing  the  rood  loft  stairs  of 
Bampton  Church,  I  recently  found  a  unique  dial  shown  on 
the  accompanying  photograph,  being  dated.  It  is  circular, 
the  lower  half  only  being  divided  to  show  each  hour  from 
6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  their  Roman  numbers  being  inserted  on 
the  marginal  rim,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  marked  "  Anno 
Domi,  1586,"  and  the  initials  "  D.  F."  are  cut  on  the  stone 
on  each  side ;  the  gnomon  is  gone,  but  the  deep  hole  it  fitted 
into  remains.  It  is  possible  that  this  dial  is  copied  from  a 
more  ancient  one,  and  the  stone  below,  which  is  imperfect, 
has  a  hole  which  might  have  been  made  for  a  gnomon. 

The  other  photograph  shows  a  fourteenth  century  dial  I 
found  on  the  door  of  the  ruined  church  of  Flaunden,  Herts, 
showing  the  canonical  hours  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  is 
a  fair  example  of  a  medieval  dial. 

On  the  jambs  of  this  door  will  be  noticed  several  of  the 
curious  markings  generally  known  as  "  pilgrim's  marks."  The 
Bampton  dial  is  the  only  one  I  have  as  yet  found  in  Devon- 
shire, but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  several,  especially 
on  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  churches ;  and  I  would 
suggest  a  search  by  those  interested  in  the  subject  that 
any  found  might  be  put  on  record. 

H.  Michell  Whitley. 
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149.  Harris  of  Wortham  and  Pickwell  (VII.,  par.  95, 
p.  120;  and  par.  131,  p.  178.) — The  family  of  Harris  of 
Wortham,  in  Lifton,  and  afterwards  also  of  Pickwell,  in 
Georgeham,  was  a  cadet  branch  of  Harris  of  Hayne  descended 
from  the  family  of  Harris  of  Radford,  see  Vivian's  Visitations 
of  Devon,  p.  451  ;  deriving  from  Thomas  Harris  of  The 
Mount,  St.  Hilary,  co.  Cornwall,  third  son  of  Arthur  Harris 
of  Hayne,  ib.y  p.  449. 

Wortham  was  acquired  through  the  marriage  of  John 
Harris,  son  of  the  above  named  Thomas  Harris  of  the  Mount, 
with  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Hext  of  Alterton 
and  co-heiress  to  her  uncles,  John  and  Arthur  Dynham, 
of  Wortham. 

Pickwell  originally  belonged  to  the  Newcourt  family. 
Mary  Harris,  daughter  of  Arthur  Harris  of  Hayne,  and 
sister  of  Thomas  Harris,  of  The  j Mount,  married  Tobie 
Newcourt,  of  Pickwell,  to  whom  she  bore  one  son  John, 
and  three  daughters  Elizabeth,  Jane,  and  Margaret.  John 
Newcourt  married  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Fry  of  Yarty, 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons  John,  Tobie,  W7illiam,  and  John. 
Jane  Newcourt,  above  named,  daughter  of  the  first  mentioned 
Tobie,  survived  her  two  sisters,  her  only  brother  John,  and 
all  his  four  sons.  She  married  Gregory,  son  of  Henry 
Chichester,  of  Bittadon,  and  dying,  without  issue,  was  buried 
at  Georgeham,  30th  July,  1685. 

The  childless  Gregory  and  Jane  Chichester  adopted 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  John  Hancock,  of  Combmartin,  which 
Dorothy  married  in  1678  at  Georgeham,  Jane  Chichester's 
first  cousin  once  removed,  John  Harris  of  Wortham,  son  and 
heir  of  the  before  mentioned  John  Harris  and  Mary  his  wife, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Hext,  of  Alterton. 

John  Harris,  of  Wortham,  who  died  in  1727,  and  Dorothy, 
had  issue,  besides  a  sonj  ohn  and  a  daughter  Mary,  who 
died  in  infancy,  a  daughter,  Jane,  who  married  at  Swimbridge 
in  1693  Arthur  Chichester,  then  of  Stowford  in  that  parish, 
and  afterwards  of  Hall,  from  whom  descended  the  Chichesters 
of  Hall,  and  a  son. 

WTilliam  Harris,  born  1674,  who  died  in  vita  patris,  and 
was  buried  at  Georgeham  in  1720.  To  this  William  Harris, 
Jane  Chichester  devised  Pickwell.  He  married  Honor, 
daughter  of  Arscott  Bickford,  of  Dunsland,  and  they  had 
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issue  two  sons,  John  and  Samuel,  and  three  daughters,  Dorothy 
(wife  of  Francies   Gregor,  of  Trewarthenick,  Cornwall), 

Elizabeth  (who  married   ,  Colchester)  and  Jane  (who 

married  Kenney.) 

John  Harris,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  Wortham  and 
Pickwell.  He  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Barnstaple, 
and  died  1768,  aged  64.  He  married  Dorothy  Herbert,  sister 
of  Henry  Arthur  Earl  Powis,  and  she  died  1759,  aged  50. 
They  had  issue,  besides  three  sons  who  died  in  infancy,  a 
daughter  Honour,  who  inherited  Wortham  and  Pickwell, 
and  of  whom  hereafter. 

Samuel  Harris,  younger  brother  of  the  last  named  John, 
was  of  Smallacomb,  in  Lifton,  Attorney-at-law.  He  married 
Florence,  daughter  of  Henry  Incledon,  of  Buckland,  and  they 
had  issue  three  daughters,  none  of  whom  married,  and  of 
whom  Dorothy  was  the  ultimate  survivor. 

Miss  Honour  Harris,  of  Wortham  and  Pickwell,  died 
unmarried  7th  August,  1790.  She  left  all  her  property  to  a 
stranger  in  blood,  Maria,  daughter  of  John  Harrup,  who 
married  first  John  Middleditch,  who  died  1799,  and  secondly 
in  1800,  Colonel,  afterwards  General  Mackenzie,  thus  passing 
over  her  first  cousin  and  heiress  at  law,  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
her  uncle,  Samuel  Harris  of  Smallacombe. 

In  1806,  Wortham  was  sold  to  Captain  Cox,  and  Pickwell 
to  one  Newcombe  a  farmer,  reserving  a  life  interest  to  Mrs. 
Mackenzie.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  died  in  1827  at  Pickwell. 
Eventually  Pickwell  was  bought  by  Lord  Fortescue,  in  whose 
family  it  remained  until  recent  years.  Wortham  is,  or  until 
lately  was,  the  property  of  the  representatives  of  the  late 
William  Carew  Rayer,  of  Holcombe  Court,  near  Tiverton. 

The  descendants  of  Mrs.  Gregor,  Mrs.  Colchester,  or  Mrs. 
Kenney,  if  any,  now  represent  the  family  of  Harris  of 
Wortham  and  Pickwell.  Failing  them,  the  representation 
would  appear  to  be  in  Major  Charles  Hamlyn  Chichester,  of 
Hall.  A.B.C. 

150.  Milestones  in  Devon. — A  gentleman  signing 
himself  "  J.  Landfear  Lucas,  Spectacle  Makers'  Company," 
has  lately  written  some  letters  (under  the  heading  "  Misleading 
Milestones  ")  in  some  of  the  London  daily  papers,  pointing 
out  that  many  so-called  milestones  in  the  old  roads  of  this 
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country  are  not  merely  not  exactly  accurate,  but  are  placed  at 
varying  distances,  even  up  to  what  he  calls  "  customary 
miles  "  of  i\  miles  apart !  His  latest  letter  in  the  Standard 
of  9th  Jany.,  19 13,  asserts  that  a  friend  and  member  of  a 
Devonshire  family  informs  him  that  there  still  exist  many 
such  stones  in  Devon,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Princetown, 
where  they  were  originally  erected  while  French  prisoners 
were  there,  and  to  such  of  whom  as  were  allowed  parole  the 
"  limits "  were  assigned  in  terms  of  kilometres  and  not  in 
English  miles!  Can  any  of  your  readers  who  know  the 
vicinity  of  Princetown,  and  who  also  know  the  conditions  of 
such  roads  as  existed  circa  1806-16,  tell  us  where  these  "  mis- 
leading milestones "  may  be  found,  whether  on  the  present 
existing  roads ;  or  if  on  the  moor  itself,  how  they  may  be 
discovered  and  identified  ?      ✓      One  Fond  of  a  Tramp. 

%^  p  L4rV 

151.  St.  Gabriel  in  Devon  (VII.,  par.  119,  p.  156.) — In 
the  interesting  note  on  St.  Gabriel  in  Devon,  the  writer 
expresses  his  surprise  that  in  England  there  are  only  five 
ancient  dedications  in  honour  of  that  archangel,  while  St- 
Michael  has  617.    There  are  different  reasons  to  explain  this. 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Church  to  wean  the  people  gradually  from  paganism  by 
substituting  saints  and  angels  for  the  gods  and  spirits  they 
had  previously  worshipped.  The  archangel  Michael,  as  the 
messenger  of  Heaven,  received  nearly  all  the  attributes  of  the 
god  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  Olympus.  St.  Michael,  there- 
fore, became  like  Mercury,  the  conductor  of  the  dead  ;  he  it 
was  who  introduced  souls  to  the  other  life.  There  are  many 
representations  of  St.  Michael"  weighing  the  souls  of  the 
departed. 

Mr.  Lancefield  mentions  that  St.  Michael  was  regarded  as 
"the  angel  of  the  hills."  Here,  again,  is  an  attribute  of 
Mercury,  whose  temples  were  usually  on  heights,  for  his 
supposed  convenience  in  taking  flight.  In  the  valuable  work 
UArt  Religieux  du  xiii  Steele  en  France  (Emile  Mele)  it  is 
stated  (I  translate) :   "  On  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples  of 

*  There  was  one  painted  in  fresco  on  the  wall  of  Cullompton 
Church  ;  unhappily  it  was  obliterated,  with  other  pictures  of  great 
interest,  including  a  fine  St.  Christopher,  about  sixty  years  ago.  Sketches 
of  these  frescoes  by  Mr.  Ashworth  are  reproduced  in  Trans.  Exeter 
Architcc.  Society,  vol.  iii.  (1850). 
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Mercury,  which  generally  occupied  heights,  chapels  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael  were  raised.  A  hill  in  La  Vendee  is  still  called 
Saint  Michel  Mont  Mercure." 

Besides  the  churches  on  hill  tops  which  Mr.  Lancefield 
names  as  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  there  are  many  more  in 
Devon.  Speaking  from  memory,  I  may  mention  Brent  Tor, 
Honiton,  Pinhoe,  Trusham  and  Heavitree,  all  on  the  tops 
of  hills. 

St.  Michael  had  pre-eminence  over  all  created  spirits.  His 
glorification  may  be  traced  to  the  primitive  Eastern  dogma  of 
perpetual  antagonism  between  the  spirits  of  good  and  evil.  It 
was  supposed  that  he  was  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Hagar, 
Balaam,  Gideon,  David,  Sennacherib,  the  Three  Children  and 
Habakkuk  (Bel  and  the  Dragon).  He  was  also  deputed  to 
warn  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  her  approaching  end  and  to  receive 
her  soul.    (See  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  by  Mrs.  Jameson.) 

Kate  M.  Clarke. 

152.  History  of  Ottery  St.  Mary. — After  nearly 
fifteen  years  of  research  work  I  am  now  preparing  my 
history  of  the  Manor  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  for  the  press, 
and  although  I  have  transcripts  of  nearly  three  hundred 
unpublished  documents,  there  are  still  many  gaps  to  be  filled 
and  much  further  information  wanted.  Perhaps  someone 
can  help  me  on  the  following  points  : — 

1.  Who  was  Agnes  de  Crues  who  had  land  in  Ottery  St. 
Mary  granted  to  her  by  Henry  le  Gras  before  1255  ? 
This  land  was  claimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who 
said  he  had  obtained  it  from  Mary,  late  wife  of 
Henry  Thebaud — probably  of  the  family  of  Theobald  of 
Rockbeare.  Agnes  de  Crues  was  excommunicated  by 
Bishop  Bronescombe,  but  eventually  they  made  a  final 
concord  concerning  the  land  in  dispute.  I  have  several 
references  to  the  subject  and  think  I  have  identified 
the  estate. 

2.  When  did  Fluxton  in  Ottery  become  an  Episcopal 
manor  ?  The  earliest  reference  I  can  find  to  it  in  the 
Episcopal  Registers  is  under  1272. 

3.  Both  Dr.  Oliver  and  Prebendary  Hingeston- Randolph 
refer  to  Bishop  Grandisson's  cousins  the  Courtenays. 
The  late  Prebendary  once  wrote  to  me  concerning  a 
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supposed  portrait  of  the  Bishop  that  it  had  strong 
Courtenay  characteristics,  making  it  probable  that  it 
was  a  likeness  of  him — thus  indicating  that  the  Bishop 
had  Courtenay  blood  in  his  veins,  yet  I  have  searched 
in  vain  in  the  Courtenay  and  Grandisson  pedigrees  and 
elsewhere,  but  can  find  no  particulars  of  the  relation- 
ship. 

Any  information  concerning  documents  relating  to  Ottery 
in  private  hands  will  be  most  acceptable. 

(Mrs.)  Frances  Rose-Troup. 

153.  Exeter's  Guild  of  Tailors. — Copy  of  a  deed 
recently  found  amongst  some  old  papers  by  General  Sir 
Henry  Geary,  Arreton,  Camberley  : — 

"  Edward,  King  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of 
Ireland,  to  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  of  Exeter. 

Having  by  Letters  Patent  granted  to  our  liege  men  of  the 
mistery  of  the  Tailors  within  the  aforesaid  city,  leave  to  found 
a  gild  or  fraternity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  for  the  men  of  the 
the  said  mistery  for  themselves  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
and  to  hold  a  gild  every  year  and  elect  a  master  and  four 
wardens  when  necessary,  who  should  have  a  suit  of  clothing 
every  year  and  hold  meetings  at  the  Feast  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  be  incorporated  as  tailors  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
said  city,  and  have  their  own  seat  and  a  master  and  wardens  to 
rule  the  said  mistery  and  none  are  to  have  a  table  or  shop  of 
the  said  trade  unless  he  has  the  freedom  of  the  said  city  and 
the  said  master  and  wardens  testify  to  his  fitness.  The  Mayor 
and  Bailiffs  are  not  to  molest  the  said  Master  and  wardens  but 
are  to  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  liberties  granted. 

Witnessed  at  Westminster  11  March,  12  Edward  (IV.), 
1473."  C.  J.  Ross. 

154.  Family  of  Cruft. — I  shall  be  grateful  if  any  of 
the  readers  of  D.  &°  C.  N.  &*  Q.  can  inform  me  in  what  parish 
or  parishes  in  Devonshire  the  name  Cruft  occurs  in  the 
registers  ?  1  am  desirous,  in  particular,  of  discovering  the 
birthplace  and  life-history  of  John  Cruft,  who  took  his  B.A.  at 
Oxford  in  1624  at  the  age  of  25.  He  is  described  in  Foster's 
Alumni  Oxoniensis  as  "of  Devon."  He  may  possibly  have 
become  incumbent  of  a  living  in  Devonshire. 

W.  G.  Cruft. 
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155.  Rectors  of  Talaton  (VII.,  par.  133,  p.  179.) — 
Baldwin  Hill  was  B.C.L.,  Oxford,  11  July,  1543.  He  became 
Rector  of  Nettlecombe,  Somerset,  1554. 

John  Leach  was  son  of  John  Leach  of  Crediton  and  uncle 
of  Sir  Simon  Leach  of  the  Cadeleigh  Monument.  Of  Exeter 
Coll.,  Oxford,  B.A.,  5  July,  1567  ;  M.A.,  5  Dec,  1570  ;  B.D., 
14  Feb.,  1575.  Rector  of  Washfield,  14  Jan.,  1574,  and  of 
Arlington  ;  Chancellor  and  Canon  of  Exeter,  6  Ap.,  1583  ; 
died  1613.  He  married  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of 
Alexander  Napier,  who  came  from  Scotland  and  settled  at 
Exeter,  time  Henry  VIII.  He  was  son  of  Sir  Alexander 
Napier,  slain  at  Pinkie,  1547,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Alexander 
Napier,  slain  at  Flodden,  15 13. 

Entries  copied  from  Talaton  Parish  Church  Registers  : — 
Baptisms. 

1636.  Joanna,  dau.  (l,John  Pinson,  Rector  of  Talleton,  and 
Joanna  his  wife,  28  July. 

1637.  Lazarus,   s.  John  Pinson,  Rector  of  Talleton,  and 
Joanna  his  wife,  borne  22  Oct.,  2  Nov. 

1642.    Jonah,   s.   John    Pinson,   Rector   of  Talleton,  and 

Joanna  his  wife,  borne  31  July,  4  Aug. 
1658.    (3) Simon,  s. (2) Robert  Collins,  Minister,  borne  21  Sept. 
1660.    Henry,  s.  Robert  Collins,  Minister,  borne  n  July. 

1664.  Elizabeth,  da.  w  Robert  Terry,  Rector  of  this  Parish, 
24  April. 

1665.  Robert,  s.   Robert   Terry,   Rector   of  this  Parish, 

13  Sept. 

1668.    Honora,  da.  Robert  Terry,  Rector  of  this  Parish, 

14  July. 


Wadham  Coll.,  Oxford,  matric.  21  Feb..  1616,  aged  20  ;  B.A.  from 
St.  Alban  Hall,  17  Dec,  1618 ;  M.A.,  7  June,  1621  ;  Vicar  of  Cornwood, 
1624 ;  Canon  of  Exeter,  1624.  Ejected  1645,  restored  1660.  (See 
Walker's  "Sufferings:') 

The  intruded  Puritan  in  succession  to  Thomas  Sprat.  (See 
Calamy).  Of  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxford,  matric.  12  Nov.,  1650  ;  Fellow, 
1652-5  ;  B.A.,  6  July,  1653  ;  M.A.,  5  July,  1655.  Buried  at  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
19  March,  1697. 

Buried  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  18  Aug..  1663.  without  Common 
Prayer." 

(4)  Son  of  Robert  Terry,  Vicar  of  Payhembury,  1626-1665.  Exeter 
Coll.,  Oxford,  matric.  28  March,  1653  ;  B.A.  from  New  Inn  Hall,  13  Nov., 
1656  ;  M.A.,  25  June,  1659. 
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1670.    Tryphena,  da.  Robert  Terry,  Rector  of  this  Parish, 
23  June. 

1699.    Charles,  s.  Mr.  (s)  Charles  Harward,  20  July. 
1702.    Catherine,  da.  Mr.  Charles  Harward,  11  March. 
I737*    John,  s.  Revd-  Mr.  (6>  George  Bradford,  born  4  April, 
19  Aug. 

1739.    Elizabeth,   da.   Revd-   Mr.   George   Bradford,  born 
13  July,  30  Aug. 

1764.  Elizabeth  Margaret,  da.  (7)  Charles  and  Ann  Harward, 
9  May. 

1765.  Ann  Augusta,  da.  Charles  and  Ann  Harward,  4  May. 

1766.  Charles,  s.  Charles  and  Ann  Harward,  n  May 

1767.  John,  s.  Charles  and  Ann  Harward,  9  March. 

1790.  Frances,  da.  (8' Robert  Palk  Welland  and  Susanna 
his  wife,  7  Feb. 

1 791.  Mary  Ann,  da.  Robert  Palk  Welland  and  Susanna  his 
wife,  5  May. 

1792.  Lawrence  Palk,  s.  Robert  Palk  Welland  and  Susanna 
his  wife,  21  June. 

I775-  George  Ambrose,  s.  Revd-  (9) George  Rhodes,  12  Aug. 
1776.    (IO,John,  s.  Revd-  George  Rhodes,  22  Oct. 

(s)  Son  of  Richard  Harward  of  Plymtree.  Exeter  Coll.,  matric.  2  July, 
ifyS*  aged  18  ;  B.A.,  1679  ;  M.A.,  19  Jan.,  1681.  He  married  at  Farway 
14  Feb.,  1698  as  his  second  wife,  Katherine,  fifth  dau.  of  Sir  Peter 
Prideaux,  Baronet,  of  Netherton,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir 
Bevill  Grenville  of  Stowe,  and  sister  of  John,  Earl  of  Bath.  Richard 
Harward  of  Plymtree,  Yeoman,  in  his  Will  dated  20  March,  1684,  proved 
28  Sept.,  1685,  P.C.C.,  bequeathed  "  To  Charles  Harward  my  third  son 
now  living  all  my  estate  in  part  of  Manors  of  Talleton  ffrancis  and  Tallet 
Hill  lately  purchased  of  Sr-  William  Bassett,  also  the  advowson  Rectory 
and  Patronage  of  Talleton  purchased  of  the  said  Sr-  William  Bassett." 

<6)  He  married,  as  her  second  husband,  Katherine,  dau.  of  his 
predecessor,  Charles  Harward,    (See  Vol.  II.,  p.  249). 

(7) Clare  Coll.,  Cambridge,  A.B.,  1745;  A.M.,  1755.  Dean  of 
Chichester.  Elected  Dean  of  Exeter,  16  July,  confirmed  13  Aug..  1790  ; 
died  15  July,  1802,  aged  79. 

Son  of  Richard  Welland  of  Topsham,  gent.  Exeter  Coll.,  matric. 
21  March,  1777,  aged  18  ;  Fellow,  1780-7  ;  B.A.,  1784  ;  M.A.  1785.  Rector 
of  Dunchideock  with  Shillingford,  1793,  until  his  death  there,  24  June, 
1841. 

(9)  Assistant  Curate,  afterwards  Vicar  of  Colyton.  (See  Vol.  V.,  p.  11 
and  Appendix,  Exeter  Churches,  pp.  39-40.) 

<I0>  M  .1.,  Ilminster  Church,  Somerset  : — "  John,  son  of  the  Rev  George 
Rhodes,  Vicar  of  Colyton,  died  1785,  aged  10  years." 
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Marriages. 

1663.  Robert  Terry,  Rector  of  this  Parish  and  Elizabeth 
Venner,  da.  of  William  Venner  of  Crediton,  gent., 
4  August. 

1665.    Thomas  Potbury,  Vicar  of  Pehembury  and  Joyce 

Terry,  28  March. 
1 720.    Arthur  Chichester,  Jun.  of  Hall  Esqr.  and (l2)  Katherine, 

da.  of  Mr.  Charles  Harward,  26  April. 
1758.    Gregory  Osmond  and  Ann  Bradford,  19  June. 
1769.    Revd-  Hugh  Northcott  of  the  Parish  of  ^Upton  Pyne, 

b.  and  Elizabeth  Bradford  of  this  Parish  s.  by  lie, 

9  March. 

Burials. 

1623.    (l3,John  Flauell,  Dr.  of  divinity  and  parson  of  this 

Parish,  27  Nov. 
1632.    Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Pynson  dyed  the  12th  and 

was  buried  the  18th  day  of  December. 
ID55.    (u) Thomas  Sprat,  Minester,  12  May. 
1661.    John  Pinson,  who  was  Rector  of  Talleton,  10  March. 
1696.    Bridget,  wife  of  Charles  Harward,  Rector  of  this 

Parish,  26  Nov. 
1711.    Mrs.   ,IS)  Elizabeth   Priddeaux,   second   daughter  of 

Sr-  Peter  Priddeaux  of  Netherton,  Bart.,  5  April. 
1717.    (l6)The  Reverend  Mr.  John  Pynsent,  10  March. 

(")  Sister  of  the  Rector. 

Vivian,  p.  178,  makes  two  errors,  by  stating  that  her  father  was 
D.D.  and  Dean  of  Exeter  and  that  she  died  1725  ;  she  remarried  her 
father's  successor  George  Bradford.  Marriage  licence,  Exeter,  6  April, 
1728.  George  Bradford  of  Tawton  Epi  cler.  and  Catherine  Chichester 
of  the  same  widow. 

(^Matriculated  at  Broadgates  Hall,  Oxford,  11  Oct.,  1583,  aged  14  ; 
B.A..  7  Feb.,  1587  ;  M,A.,  8  July,  1591  ;  B.  and  D.D..  26  June,  1616.  Vicar 
of  Bishops  Lydiard,  Som.,  1595,  and  Rector  of  Brushford  1599. 

M  The  intruded  Puritan  on  the  ejectment  of  John  Pinson.  (See 
Calamy  and  Walkei's  Sufferings').  He  was  son  of  John  Spratt  of  Bed  win, 
Wilts.  Matriculated  at  Lincoln  Coll..  Oxford,  16  March,  1627,  aged  18  ; 
B.A.  from  Magdalen  Hall,  23  Jan.  1629  ;  M.A.,  25  Oct.,  1632.  He  was 
the  father  of  Thomas  Spratt,  D.D.  of  Wad  ham  Coll.,  Oxford,  F.R.S., 
Canon  of  Westminster  and  of  Windsor,  Dean  of  Westminster,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  died  20  May,  1713  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

(xs)  She  was  sister  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Harward,  wife  of  the  Rector. 

(l6>  Son  of  Jonah  Pynson  (bapt.  1642)  and  grandson  of  the  former 
Rector.  He  matriculated  at  Exeter  Coll.,  10  April,  1690,  aged  18 ;  B.A., 
1693. 
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1 718.    (l7)Mr.  Charles  Harward,  son  of  the  Revd-  Mr.  Charles 

Harward,  4  February. 
1723.    Katherine,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Harward,  Rec'-  of  this 

Church,  14  January. 
1730.    The   Reverend  Mr.   Charles   Harward,   Rector  of 

Tallaton,  5  December. 

1743.  Ann,  da.  of  Mr.  George  Bradford,  14  January. 

1744.  Mr.  Robert  Bradford,  7  March. 

1762.    The  Revd-  Mr.  George  Bradford,  22  April. 
1785.    Mrs.  Catherine  Bradford,  2  May. 
1790.    Frances,  da.  of  Robert  Palk  and  Susanna  Welland 
Rector,  3  April. 

A.J.P.S. 

156.  John  Bampfylde. — In  looking  through  some  papers 
that  formerly  belonged  to  my  grandfather,  Henry  Francis 
Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante,  commonly  called  *  Dante  Cary,' 
I  lately  came  across  some  memoirs  of  English  poets  written 
by  him,  and  evidently  copied  out  for  the  printer.  Among 
them  was  a  memoir  of  John  Bampfylde,  which  you  may 
possibly  think  likely  to  interest  readers  of  D.  &>  C.  N.  &>  Q. 
They  are  portions  of  a  series  written  for  the  London  Magazine 
between  the  years  1821  and  1824.  Several  of  the  series  were 
afterwards  collected  by  his  son,  Henry  Cary,  and  published  in 
one  volume  as  Lives  of  the  British  Poets,  in  the  year  1845. 
Others,  including  that  of  John  Bampfylde,  remained  on  hand 
when  the  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  London 
Magazine  terminated. 

With  reference  to  the  *  Jackson '  whose  name  appears  in 
the  MS.,  I  can  only  conjecture  that  he  may  very  probably 
have  been  the  well-known  organist  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  Dr. 
Jackson,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  whereby  to 
identify  him.    The  memoir  is  as  as  follows  : — 

"John  Bampfylde,  third  son  of  Sir  Richard  Bampfylde, 
Baronet,  of  Poltimore  in  Devon,  was  born  on  the  24th  August, 
1754.  He  received  his  academical  education  at  Cambridge. 
The  early  expectations  that  had  been  raised  of  his  virtues, 
attainments  and  genius,  were  blasted  by  the  most  awful  of 
human  calamities.  He  was  insane  for  nearly  twenty  years 
preceding  his  death,  which  happened  about  the  year  1796. 


*7>  He  matriculated  at  Exeter  Coll.,  10  May,  1717. 
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44  The  few  short  poems  he  has  left,  not  amounting  to  300 
verses  in  all,  are  in  a  sweet,  natural  and  elegant  vein. 

"  The  ode  to  the  river  Teign  appears  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  farewell  address  of  Philoctetes  in  the  Grecian 
Tragedy. 

"  One  of  the  sonnets  paints  strongly  the  nightly  terrors  to 
which  he  was  subject.  It  is  read  with  additional  interest 
when  we  know  the  event  in  which  they  terminated. 

This  morn,  ere  yet  had  rung  the  Matin  peal 
The  cursed  Merlin  with  his  potent  spell, 
Aggrieved  me  sore,  and  from  his  wizard  cell 
(First  fixing  on  mine  eyes  a  magic  seal) 
Millions  of  ghosts  and  shadowy  shapes  let  steal. 
Who,  swarming  round  my  couch  with  horrid  yell, 
Chattered  and  moc'd,  as  though  from  deepest  hell 
They  had  escaped. — I  oft,  with  fervent  zeal, 
Essayed,  with  prayer,  to  mar  the  enchanter's  power. 
In  vain  ;  frr  thicker  still  the  crew  came  on, 
And  now  had  weighed  me  down  ;  but  that  the  clay 
Appeared,  and  Phoebus  from  his  eastern  tower, 
With  new  tricked  beam,  like  Truth  immortal  shone, 
And  chased  the  visionary  forms  away. 

"  Another  of  them  describes  in  a  beautiful  manner  that  love 
of  seclusion,  which  had  taken  hold  of  his  mind,  but  which  he 
perhaps  could  not  have  indulged  in  without  danger. 

Around  my  porch  and  lowly  casement  spread 
The  myrtle  never  sere  and  gadding  vine, 
With  fragrant  sweet  briar  loved  to  intertwine  ; 
And  in  my  garden  box-encircled  bed, 
The  pansy  pied,  and  musk-rose  white  and  red, 
The  pink,  the  lily  chaste,  and  sweet  woodbine 
Fling  odours  round  ;  thick  woven  eglantine 
Decks  my  trim  fence,  in  which,  by  silence  led, 
The  wren  hath  wisely  placed  her  mossy  cell, 
Sheltered  from  storms,  in  courtly  land  so  rife, 
And  nestles  o'er  her  young,  and  warbles  well. 
'Tis  here  with  Innocence  in  peaceful  glen 
I  pass  my  blameless  moments,  far  from  men, 
Nor  wishing  death  too  soon,  nor  asking  life. 

"  From  the  Autobiography,  &c,  of  Sir  E.  Brydges,  v.  II. 

"  At  the  time  when  Jackson  became  intimate  with  him,  he 
was  just  in  his  prime,  and  had  no  other  wish  than  to  live  in 
solitude  and  amuse  himself  with  poetry  and  music.  He 
lodged  in  a  farmhouse  near  Chudleigh,  and  would  often 
times  come  to  Exeter  in  a  winter  morning  ungloved  and 
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open-breasted,  before  Jackson  was  up  (though  he  was  an  early 
riser),  with  a  pocket  full  of  music  or  poems,  to  know  how  he 
liked  them.  His  relations  thought  this  was  a  sad  life  for  a 
man  of  family,  and  forced  him  to  London.  The  tears  ran 
down  Jackson's  cheeks  when  he  told  me  the  story.  1  Poor 
fellow '  said  he,  there  did  not  live  a  purer  creature,  and,  if 
they  would  have  let  him  alone,  he  might  have  been  alive  now.' 
When  he  was  in  London,  his  feelings  having  been  forced  out 
of  their  proper  channel,  took  a  wrong  direction.  The  Miss 
Palmer,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  sonnets  (afterwards,  and 
perhaps  still  Lady  Inchiquin),  was  niece  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Why  Sir  Joshua  objected  to  his  addresses  I 
know  not,  but  this  was  the  commencement  of  his  madness. 
He  was  refused  admittance  into  the  house.  Upon  this,  in  a 
fit  of  half  anger  and  half  derangement,  he  broke  the  windows, 
and  was  (little  to  Sir  Joshua's  honour),  sent  to  Newgate. 
Some  weeks  after  this  had  happened,  Jackson  went  to  London, 
and  one  of  his  first  enquiries  was  for  Bampfylde. 

"  Lady  Bampfylde,  his  mother,  said  she  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  him  ;  that  she  had  got  him  out  of  Newgate 
and  he  was  now  in  some  beggarly  place,  4  Where  ?  '  *  In 
King  Street,  Holborn,  she  believed,  but  she  did  not  know  the 
number  of  the  house.'  Away  went  Jackson  and  knocked  at 
every  door  till  he  found  the  right.  It  was  a  truly  miserable 
place  ;  the  woman  of  the  house  was  one  of  the  worst  class  of 
women  in  London.  She  knew  that  Bampfylde  had  no  money, 
and  that  at  that  time  he  had  been  three  days  without  food. 
When  Jackson  saw  him,  there  was  all  the  levity  of  madness  in 
his  manner,  his  shirt  was  ragged  and  black  as  a  coal-heaver's, 
and  his  beard  of  a  two-months'  growth. 

"  Jackson  sent  out  for  food  and  said  he  was  to  come  to 
breakfast  with  him,  and  he  turned  aside  to  a  harpsichord  in 
the  room,  literally,  he  said  to  let  him  gorge  himself  without 
being  noticed.  He  removed  him  from  hence,  and  after  giving 
his  mother  a  severe  lecture,  obtained  for  him  a  decent 
allowance  and  left  him,  when  he  himself  quitted  town,  in 
decent  lodgings,  earnestly  begging  him  to  write.  But  he 
never  wrote ;  the  next  news  was  that  he  was  in  a  private 
madhouse  and  Jackson  never  saw  him  since.  Almost  the  last 
time  they  met,  he  shewed  him  several  poems,  among  others  a 
4  Ballad  on  the  Murder  of  David  Rizzio,'  '  such  a  ballad ! ' 
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said  he.  He  came  that  day  to  dine  with  Jackson  and  was  asked 
for  copies.  1 1  burned  them,'  was  the  reply.  4 1  wrote  them 
to  please  you  ;  you  did  not  like  them,  so  I  threw  them  into  the 
fire.'  After  twenty  years  confinement  he  recovered  his  senses, 
but  not  till  he  was  dying  of  consumption. 

"The  Apothecary  urged  him  to  leave  Sloane  Street  (where 
he  had  always  been  as  kindly  treated  as  he  could  be),  and  go 
into  his  own  country,  saying  that  his  friends  in  Devonshire 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  him.  But  he  hid  his  face  and 
answered,  4  No,  sir  ;  they  who  knew  me  what  I  was,  shall 
never  see  me  what  I  am.'  Some  of  these  facts  I  should  have 
inserted  in  the  specimens  had  not  Coleridge  mislaid  the  letter 
in  which  I  had  written  them  down,  and  it  was  not  found  till 
too  late.  I  remember  that  it  dwelt  much  upon  his  miraculous 
genius  for  music,  and  even  made  it  intelligible  to  me,  who  am 
no  musician.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  science,  but  would  sit 
down  to  the  harpsichord  and  produce  combinations  so  wild 
that  no  composer  would  have  ventured  to  think  of,  and  yet  so 
beautiful  in  their  effect  that  Jackson  (an  enthusiast  concerning 
music)  spoke  of  them  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  with 
astonishment  and  tears." 

Offley  H.  Cary. 

157.  Foreign  Names  in  Devonshire. — In  looking  over 
maps  of  different  parts  of  Devonshire,  various  names  of  foreign 
or  quasi-foreign  origin  occasionally  are  noticed,  such  as  Thorn- 
ville  between  Plymstock  and  Plympton  St.  Mary,  Catchfrench, 
St.  Budeaux,  &c,  in  our  neighbourhood  at  Plymouth  ;  but 
I  recently  saw  mentioned  in  the  Western  Morning  News  a 
"France"  Farm  near  Stokenham.  Is  there  any  well  estab- 
lished explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  such  names  ?  I  should 
particularly  like  to  know  how  and  when  St.  Budeaux  came  to 
be  so  called,  seeing  it  was  commonly  known  about  300  years 
ago  as  Budockshed  ?      ^ap.i&fi  Querens. 

158.  M.I.,  Co.  Devon. — I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of 
parishes  where  the  M.I.  in  church,  churchyard,  cemetery, 
or  other  burial  ground  have  been  transcribed,  with  particulars 
of  present  custody  of  the  transcriptions.  Information  con- 
tained in  the  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  D.  &*  C.  N .  &*Q.}  and  in 
Miss  Cresswell's  books  has  been  noted.  R.  B.  M. 
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159.  The  Raleigh  or  Rawleigh  Family. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  if  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ever  had  a  house 
of  his  own  at  Dartmouth  or  in  its  vicinity  ?  I  am,  of  course, 
aware  that  he  was  probably  frequently  at  Greenaway,  the 
home  of  his  half  brothers,  the  Gilberts.  Also  I  understand 
that  the  Naval  College  stands  on  the  Raleigh  Trust  estate. 
Why  is  this  estate  so  named  ?  Has  it  any  connection  with 
the  family  ? 

I  should  also  be  glad  of  any  information  concerning  the 
Raleighs  of  Buckland  Filleigh  and  Sheepwash.  I  have  the 
few  notes  following  concerning  them,  but,  owing  to  distance, 
have  been  unable  up  to  the  present  to  see  the  wills  mentioned- — 
1598.    Will  of  John  Rawly,  Buckland  Filleigh,  proved. — 

Calendar  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  Wills. 
1642.    Joseph  Raleigh  (Rawleigh),  son  of  John,  of  Buckland 

Filleigh,  Devon,  pleb.  Gloucester  Hall,  matriculated 

6  May,  1642,  aged  18. — Foster's  Alumni  Oxoniensis. 
1668.    Will   of  Robert   Rawleigh,    Sheepwash,   proved. — 

Calendar  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  Wills. 
1680.    Will   of  William   Fortescue,  of  Buckland  Filleigh, 

proved.    Mention  in  it  of  "  my  cousin,  John  Rawleigh, 

of    Sheepwash."     Will    dated    1676. — Abstracts  of 

Somersetshire  Wills. 
1712.    Will  of  John  Rawleigh,  Sheepwash,  proved. — Calendar 

of  Devon  and  Cornwall  Wills.  M.  A.  P. 

160.  The  Devonian  Year  Book,  1913. — The  Devonian 
Year  Book  for  19 13  will  be  welcomed  by  all  Devonians.  This 
volume,  of  which  we  have  received  a  copy,  maintains  the 
high  excellence  and  interest  of  the  three  previous  issues,  and 
we  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  R.  Pearse  Chope,  the  able  Editor, 
on  its  production. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  record  of  the  year's  work  of  the 
London  Devonian  Association,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  Colonel  Clifford's  scheme  for  the  federation  of  the 
Devonian  Associations  scattered  over  the  world  has  made 
considerable  progress,  no  less  than  forty  Associations  being 
now  in  correspondence  with  the  parent  Institution. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  celebration  of  Armada  Day 
on  the  20th  July,  1912,  at  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association,  will  be  found  on  page  24, 
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on  which  occasion  Their  Majesties,  the  King  and  Queen  with 
the  Princess  Mary,  graciously  acceding  to  the  wish  of 
the  Association,  visited  the  Exhibition,  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  addressed  a 
great  gathering  of  Devonians  from  the  deck  of  the  Revenge — 
a  replica  of  Drake's  famous  ship.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  a  National  Committee  is  to  be  formed  to 
give  effect  to  Colonel  Clifford's  proposal  to  raise  a  memorial 
to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  London,  and  that  the  project  already 
has  the  support  of  the  London  Devonian  Association,  the 
Navy  League  and  the  London  Budget.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a 
very  short  time  London  will  have  a  memorial  of  this  great 
man. 

The  London  Devonian  Association  has  also  decided  to 
form,  in  conjunction  with  several  local  Devonian  Societies  in 
London,  a  Benevolent  Fund.  Altogether  the  Association  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  year's  record  of  useful  and  patriotic 
work. 

In  the  literary  portion  of  the  volume  we  have  reproductions 
of  Lord  St.  Cyres'  presidential  address  to  the  Devonshire 
Association,  given  at  Exeter  in  July,  1912,  and  of  Colonel 
Clifford's  paper  on  "  Drake's  Treasure,"  read  to  the  same 
Association  at  the  same  meeting,  with  a  valuable  additional 
note  by  Mr.  Pearse  Chope  on  the  survivors  of  Drake's 
memorable  voyage  round  the  world.  Mr.  Tapley-Soper 
contributes  an  interesting  article  on  Miss  M.  P.  Willcocks, 
the  Novelist ;  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright  one  on  Gay's  Beggar's 
Opera;  and  Mr.  Rhys  Jenkins  on  Thomas  Newcomen.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Rhys  Jenkins'  article  that  the  people 
of  Dartmouth  are,  at  last,  about  to  erect  a  memorial  to  the 
inventor  of  the  Steam  Engine  in  his  native  town.  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  have  for  so  long  neglected 
to  have  any  kind  of  memorial  of  this  Dartmouth  worthy  and 
fellow-townsman. 

The  volume  also  contains  an  abstract  of  an  interesting 
lecture  by  Mr.  R.  Pearse  Chope,  on  The  Civil  War  in  the  West, 
besides  other  useful  matter  relating  to  kindred  Societies, 
Libraries  in  Devon,  Recent  Devonian  Literature,  etc.  We 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  this  publication  to  our 
readers  and  hope  that  an  Association  that  does  such  good 
work,  will  receive  the  support  of  all  Devonians. 
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161.  The  Great  Coinage  Hall  of  Lostwithiel. — At 
Bridgend,  Lostwithiel,  close  to  the  14th  century  bridge  over 
the  Fowey,  are  the  remains  of  the  coinage  buildings  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  now  consisting  of  the  Great  Hall  and 
adjoining  house. 

The  detrital  tin  deposits  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  have  been 
worked  from  remote  antiquity,  and  formerly  produced  large 
quantities  of  tin  ore,  but  they  are  now  nearly  exhausted. 
There  are  no  public  records  relating  to  tin  before  the  12th 
century,  but  in  the  13th  and  14th  century  much  tin  produce 
is  recorded. 

The  county  of  Cornwall  with  the  stannaries  and  all  the 
minerals  were  granted  by  King  Henry  III.  in  1230  to  his 
brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall ;  and  remained  vested  in 
the  Earls  of  Cornwall  until  the  death  of  Earl  Edmund  in 
1300,  when  it  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

There  were  four  stannaries,  and  in  1305  four  coinage 
towns.  The  local  limits  of  the  former  have  never  been  clearly 
denned.  The  moor  between  Launceston  and  Bodmin,  in 
which  the  River  Fowey  rises,  formed  the  stannary  of  Fowey- 
More ;  Hensbarrow  beacon,  with  the  tin  grounds  of  Roche, 
Luxulyon,  and  St.  Austell,  constituted  that  of  Blackmore. 
Another  much  smaller  district  on  the  north  coast,  including 
St.  Agnes  and  Perran,  and  extending  inland  to  Truro, 
formed  the  stannary  of  Tywarnhaile ;  the  stannary  or  united 
stannaries  of  Penwith  and  Kerrier  included  two  great  tracts 
of  waste,  of  which  one  lies  north  of  Helston  in  Kerrier,  and 
the  other  between  Lelant  and  the  Land's  End. 

The  four  coinage  towns  in  1305  were  Lostwithiel,  Bodmin, 
Truro  and  Helston.  Lostwithiel  was  the  most  important  of 
these  towns,  having  Restormel  Castle — the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall  in  the  county — close  to  it. 

In  1305  there  were  201  tons  of  tin  coined  at  Lostwithiel, 
75  at  Bodmin,  105  at  Truro  and  6  at  Helston  ;  but  as  the 
stream  tin  works,  on  which  the  eastern  stannaries  mainly 
depended,  became  exhausted,  and  the  deep  lode  works  mainly 
in  the  western  stannaries  were  brought  into  operation,  the 
western  coinage  towns  rose  into  importance  at  the  expense  of 
the  eastern.  An  average  of  40  years,  from  1577  to  1607,  gave 
60  tons  only  for  the  eastern  stannaries  and  360  for  the 
western  ;  whilst  in  1838,  the  last  year  of  the  duties,  only 
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74  tons  were  coined  in  the  eastern  stannaries  and  5,282  in  the 
western. 

The  weight  of  the  pieces  or  blocks  of  tin  gradually  in- 
creased as  the  mode  of  transit  improved;  in  1305  they 
averaged  about  120  lbs.  each,  and  were  presumably  mostly 
brought  to  the  coinage  halls  on  beasts  of  burden;  from  1577 
to  1607  they  averaged  about  328  lbs.,  brought  in  carts;  and 
in  1838  420  lbs.,  brought  in  carts  and  waggons  only;  thus 
we  may  obtain  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  roads  at  these 
different  times. 

The  first  notice  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  the  buildings 
is  that  contained  in  the  Caption  of  Seisin  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  nth  Edward  III.,  1337-8,  at  the  Public  Record 
Office;  and  the  following  is  a  translation  of  the  entry  in 
abstract : — 

"  The  profits  of  the  courts  of  the  four  stannaries  together 
are  £10,  and  the  coinage  of  tin  in  the  county  is  worth  yearly 
3,000  marcs,  and  will  be  worth  this  year  4,000  marcs. 
William  de  Pasford  and  Thomas  Sweyne  claim  to  hold  for 
their  lives  the  profits  of  the  coinage  under  a  charter  from  the 
King,  which  grants  them  a  lease  of  a  certain  house  called 
the  '  Weghynghouse '  with  the  appurtenances  in  Lost- 
withiel,  and  the  Great  Hall  of  the  same  with  the  cellar  and 
its  appurtenances,  together  with  the  custody  of  the  prison, 
and  the  right  of  weying  and  assaying  in  the  4  Weghyng- 
house,' and  the  safe  custody  of  the  tin,  until  the  ascertained 
toll  had  been  paid  ;  the  said  William  and  Thomas  keeping 
the  houses  in  repair." 

There  are  also  at  the  Public  Record  Office  a  series  of 
accounts  of  repairs  to  the  Duchy  houses,  parks,  mills  and 
castles  (Exchequer  K.R.  Works,  Bundle  461,  Nos.  n  to  25), 
which  are  highly  interesting  and  valuable,  as  not  only  do  they 
specify  the  various  buildings,  but  also  give  full  details  of  the 
prices  of  materials  and  labour. 

The  first  roll  in  which  any  mention  of  the  Coinage  Hall  of 
Lostwithiel  occurs  is  No.  12,  which  extends  from  1382  to 
1387.  In  these  accounts  the  buildings  are  called  the  Coinage 
Hall  and  old  storehouses,  and  the  roofs  especially  were  in  a 
bad  state.  Large  quantities  of  "  hellyng  stones  "  (roofing 
slates)  were  bought  and  used  on  the  roofs  of  the  kitchen  and 
"  camera "  over,   and   the   walls   of  the  house  called  "  le 
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Bloynghous "  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  tin  were  rebuilt 

amongst  other  extensive  repairs. 

The  wages  at  this  period  were  for  helyers,  masons  and 

carpenters  4d.  a  day,  and  for  labourers  3d. 
There  is  then  a  gap  of  61  years  to  1448-9. 
The  Roll  Bundle  461,  No.  18,  for  1453,  contains  a  list  of 

extensive  repairs,  and  being  a  good  sample,  a  translation  of 

the  same  is  here  given  in  full : — 

The  Great  Hall  of  Lostwithiel. 

In  the  first  place  paid  Baldwin  Archer  of  Lostwithiel  mason 
employed  from  the  12th  day  of  October  in  the  33rd  year 
of  King  Henry  6th  working  on  repairs  to  one  of  the 
"durnys"  of  the  cellar  under  the  Exchequer  House  of  the 
said  King  for  5  days  taking  per  day  6d.  ...    2s.  6d. 

Paid  Thomas  Sporyer  of  Lostwithiel  smith  the  same  day  and 
year  for  ironwork,  1  hoke  and  1  wiste  of  iron  for  the  door 
of  the  said  cellar,  together  with  1  stapell  for  the  "  wike  " 
of  the  great  door  of  the  ancient  Storehouse  weighing 
26  lbs.  at  per  lb.  with  making  2d.       ...  ...    4s.  4d. 

Paid  Lawrence  Carpenter  and  John  Holmore  of  Lostwithiel 
carpenters  from  the  12th  day  of  March  in  the  said  33rd 
year  and  employed  on  the  "  Skryns  "  within  the  Hall  of 
the  said  ancient  houses,  and  mending  the  racks  in  the 
stable  of  the  same,  and  making  a  new  door  for  the 
Pantry  14  days  at  6d.  ...  ...  ...    7s.  od. 

Paid  Thomas  Sporyere  of  Lostwithiel  smith  the  same  day  ^ 

and  year  for  200  ©tans  called  bordnayll,  bought  and  used  cku$/i.'6te 
on  the  work  aforesaid  per  100,  iod.    ...  ...  2od. 

Paid  the  same  Thomas  the  same  day  and  year  for  100  clans 
called  hache  nails  bought  from  him  and  used  on  the 
aforesaid  works  per  100  5d.  ...  ...  ...  5d. 

Paid  John  Huchyn  of  Bodmyn  for  6  tabul  called  walys  borde 
bought  from  him  the  same  day  and  year  and  used  in 
making  the  doors  of  the  Pantry  at  3d.  each      ...    is.  6d. 

Paid  the  aforesaid  Thos.  Sporier  smith  the  same  day  and  year 
for  ironwork  for  the  doors  of  the  camera  above  the 
kitchen  aforesaid  and  making  one  bolt  for  a  chest  within 
the  storehouse        ...  ...  ...  ...  iod. 

Paid  Richard  Ton  and  Thos.  Russell  of  Pentewan  the  4th 
day  of  July  the  said  year  33rd  for  hauling  and  dressing 
stones  called  freestones  at  Pentewan  Quarry  for  one 
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"  Wyndbearge  "  on  the  top  of  the  south  punyon  of  the 
said  Great  Hall  of  Lostwithiel  there  to  be  worked 
together  with  carriage  of  the  same  from  the  before 
mentioned  quarry  to  the  waterside  amounts  in  gross 
to  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  23s.  4d. 

Paid  John  Leget  of  Golonant  the  6th  day  of  August  the  said 
year  33rd  for  carriage  of  the  said  stones  from  Pen- 
tewan  to  St.  Wynnowe  with  his  barge  makes  in  the 
gross       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    20s.  od. 

Paid  Robt.  Proute  of  Briggende  26th  day  of  August  the  same 
year  33rd  for  carriage  of  the  said  stones  from  St.  Wyn- 
nowe aforesaid  to  Courteys  More  with  one  small  barge 
making  in  the  gross  ...  ...  ...    4s.  od. 

Paid  John  Lyman  of  Lostwithiel  20th  day  of  August  the 
same  year  33rd  for  carriage  of  the  same  from  thence  to 
the  Great  Hall  makes  in  the  gross     ...  ...    2s.  4d. 

Paid  Michael  Durant  of  Lostwithiel  labourer  the  same  day 
and  year,  working  on  the  stones  called  quarry  stones  at 
Gerardys  quarry  for  the  aforesaid  work  for  3  days  taking 
per  day  4d.  ...  ...  ...  ...  I2d. 

Paid  Peter  Borkelby  of  Lostwithiel  23rd  day  of  the  said 
month  of  August  anno  33  bringing  the  stones  from  the 
aforesaid  quarry  to  the  Great  Hall  aforesaid  with  two 
horses  6  days  and  taking  per  day  with  his  horses 
8d.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    4s.  od. 

Paid  Baldwin  Archer  of  Lostwithiel  mason  the  same  day  and 
year  making  the  "  Wyndberge  "  aforesaid  and  repairing 
all  the  defects  in  the  punyon  aforesaid  existing,  together 
with  the  "  rogheartyng "  of  the  same  amounts  in  the 
gross  to    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  60s. 

Paid  Laurence  Carpenter  and  John  Holmore  of  Lostwithiel 
carpenters  the  same  day  and  year  squaring  sawing 
making  and  putting  up  2  "  restores  "  over  the  punyon 
aforesaid  for  8  days  taking  per  day  6d.  ...  4s. 

Paid  John  Watts  of  Bodmin  for  1,500  "  sendels  "  the  last  day 
of  August  anno  33  of  the  King's  reign  bought  from  him 
and  used  for  the  repairs  and  defects  within  the  aforesaid 
time  at  13s.  4d.  a  1,000        ...  ...  ...  20s. 

Paid  Peter  Berkeley  of  Lostwithiel  labourer  the  same  day 
and  year  for  carriage  of  the  same  1,500  "sendels"  from 
Bodmin  aforesaid  to  Lostwithiel  at  per  100  id. ...  I5d. 
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Paid  Thos.  Spoyer  smith  of  Lostwithiel  the  same  day  and 
year  for  4,400  "  ©lams  ",  called  "  lathenayls  "  at  2od.  a 
1,000         .      #5?  «■<■<%**)     ...  ...  7s.4d. 

Paid  Matilda  Coble  of  Lostwithiel  the  same  day  and  year  for 
14  feet  of  "crestys"  bought  from  her  and  used  in  the 
aforesaid  work  at  ijd.  a  foot  ...  ...       2 id. 

Paid  John  Gilmot  of  Lostwithiel  slater  4th  day  of  September 
same  year  repairing  defects  in  the  slating  and  mending 
other  defects  in  the  roof  of  the  Hall  and  Ancient  Houses 
for  83  days  taking  per  day  6d.  ...  ...  41s.  6d. 

Paid  Willyam  Horne  of  Lostwithiel  his  workman  same  day 
and  year  helping  in  the  slating  83  days   taking  per 
day  4d.    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  27s.  8d. 

Paid  Thos.  Dacon  of  Lostwithiel   10th  day  of  September 
same  year,  for  stones  and  sand  for  the  repairs  of  the  said 
Great  Hall  making  in  the  gross         ...  ...    7s.  od. 

Paid  the  aforesaid  Thos.  Spoyer  smith  the  same  day  and  year 
for  new  bolts  for  the  door  of  the  pantry  and  one  rope  for 
the  steyre  of  the  old  Hall     ...  ...  ...  6d. 

Sum  Total  ...  ^12  3s.  nd. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  account  shows  a  considerable 
rise  in  prices  over  the  ones  66  years  before,  masons,  car- 
penters and  slaters  being  paid  6d.  instead  of  4d.  a  day,  and 
labourers  4d.  instead  of  3d.,  whilst  materials  also  have 
correspondingly  risen. 

In  the  next  account  1460,  a  quantity  of  "  hellyng- 
stones,"  laths  and  lathnails  were  bought  and  used  on  the 
roofs  of  the  Great  Hall  and  Ancient  Houses.  Trees  were  cut 
down  in  Restormel  Park  for  making  the  punyon  of  the  former 
building,  and  carpenters  were  employed  to  frame  and  put  it 
up  and  also  to  fix  a  "  creste  "  of  timber  upon  the  wall  which 
enclosed  the  house  called  the  "  Tynne  Porche "  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  tin  which  was  kept  in  it. 

In  the  next  year,  further  extensive  repairs  were  made : 
4,000  hellyngstones  were  bought  from  John  Fote  of  Tyntagel 
and  used  in  repairs  to  the  roofs.  A  good  deal  of  the  timber 
work  was  repaired  in  the  hail  as  well  as  the  floors.  Lead  was 
bought  from  John  Plummer  of  Tavystok  and  laid  on  the  hall 
punyons.  The  floors  of  the  great  stable  were  raised,  enlarged 
and  repaired,  and  carpenters  were  employed  on  the  "  planch- 
ing  "  of  the  mangers  and  racks.    Lawrence  Kent  and  Robt. 
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Willy  were  paid  3s.  for  enlarging  the  floor  under  the  tyn 
balance,  and  at  the  same  time  6d.  was  paid  for  setting  it 
higher  above  the  water ;  evidently  the  building  being  on  low 
ground  had  been  found  liable  to  be  overflowed  from  the 
winter  floods  of  the  Fowey. 

In  the  roll  1469-70,  it  is  stated  that  the  slates  bought 
of  John  Nicholl  of  Tintagel  were  from  Delioboll  Quarry,  as 
no  doubt  the  previously  mentioned  ones  were,  thus  showing 
the  great  antiquity  of  this  celebrated  slate  quarry. 

The  next  document  relating  to  the  building  is  the  Par- 
liamentary Survey  of  the  Borough  of  Lostwithiel,  20th 
February,  1649,  which  contains  the  following: — "There  is 
in  the  said  Borough  one  old  ruined  house  which  was  hereto- 
fore ye  Duke's  palace,  with  a  large  hall ;  wherein  was  used  to 
be  kept  the  assizes  and  sessions  for  the  whole  county ;  but 
now  there  is  onlye  ye  walles  thereof  standing.  The  scite  of 
which  house  conteynes  by  estimacion  one  acre  of  land ;  and 
is  valued  to  be  worth  to  be  sold  in  ready  money  £6  13s.  4d." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  document  that  the  buildings  were 
in  ruins.  This  destruction  was  wrought  by  the  Parliamentary 
Army  in  1644,  who  also  did  serious  damage  to  the  church. 
There  is  at  the  Public  Record  Office  a  roll  of  tin  weighed  at 
Lostwithiel  in  1302.  This  is  one  of  the  stannary  records 
which,  tradition  says,  were  stored  in  Lanivet  Tower  and 
brought  to  the  Great  Hall  of  Lostwithiel  for  safety,  and  were 
there  destroyed  by  Cromwell's  troops. 

This  roll  is  damaged  by  fire,  and  proves  clearly  that  the 
Great  Hall  with  all  it  contained  was  burnt  down  by  them. 

In  Vol.  I.  of  Buck's  Antiquities,  published  in  1774,  is  an 
engraving  of  the  buildings  as  they  existed  in  1734,  which  is 
reproduced  in  plate  27.  It  shows  the  walls  of  the  Great  Hall 
of  eight  bays  standing,  with  gable  ends,  each  lit  by  a  two- 
light  geometrical  Decorated  window  with  quatrefoils  in  the 
head ;  above  that  in  the  north  gable  is  an  elegant  rose  window 
with  eight  cusps,  and  in  the  south  a  lancet  light. 

The  eastern  wall  fronting  the  river  is  pierced  by  two 
two-light  windows  with  cusped  heads  and  by  two  single-light 
ones  ;  there  is  a  lancet  light  below  the  windows  in  the  fourth 
and  seventh  bay  from  the  south ;  the  eighth  bay  has  no 
windows.  The  building  is  unroofed;  in  the  southernmost 
bay  is  an  archway  leading  into  the  courtyard. 


Figf.  i. 


Fig-.  2. 

The  Great  Duchy  Hall  at  Lostwithiel. 

Photos  by  H.  Michell,  Whitley. 
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There  are  three  other  doorways  with  arched  heads. 
Adjoining  the  hall  on  the  north  is  the  kitchen,  with  a 
"camera"  over;  this  building  has  the  roof  on,  the  entrance 
being  by  a  passage  between  the  hall  and  kitchen.  It  was  a 
building  of  four  bays  with  buttresses  between,  and  lit  by  three 
lancet  lights  in  the  east  wall  and  probably  the  same  in  the 
west ;  the  camera  over  is  lit  by  four  gables  in  the  roof.  The 
remains  of  other  buildings  show  over  the  walls  of  the  hall  to 
the  west  where  the  yard  was,  the  gabled  house  being  no 
doubt  the  "  weying  house."  There  is  open  land  with  shrubs 
and  a  couple  of  cottages  between  the  river  and  the  hall  and 
kitchen. 

The  buttressed  boundary  wall  is  shown  in  a  line  with  the 
east  wall  of  the  hall  running  south  to  the  roadway. 

The  date  of  the  building  from  its  architectural  details 
would  be  about  1275,  which  accords  with  the  statement  that 
it  was  erected  by  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall. 

C.  S.  Gilbert,  in  his  Historical  Survey  of  the  County  of 
Cornwall,  1817-20,  gives  the  following  description  from  a 
personal  inspection  "  The  most  early  of  the  buildings  at 
Lostwithiel  is  the  Exchequer  or  Shire  Hall  built  by  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Cornwall.  The  remains  of  this  edifice  about  a 
century  ago  were  magnificent,  as  may  be  seen  by  drawings 
made  at  that  time.  The  western  part,  with  its  noble  Gothic 
windows,  has  been  since  taken  down,  and  also  a  great  part  of 
the  buildings  on  the  northern  side.  The  venerable  remnant 
now  remaining  has  a  session  hall  and  a  stannary  prison,  in 
which  are  kept  the  County  weights  and  measures.  The  outer 
walls  are  of  great  thickness,  with  gloomy  ponderous  arches 
supported  by  strong  buttresses.  It  bears  the  Duchy  arms 
with  supporters,  and  on  the  top  the  Prince's  plume.  The 
interior  has  a  narrow  court  opening  into  a  number  of  dismal 
apartments  with  low  ceilings,  partially  lighted  by  little  narrow 
windows  crossed  with  iron  bars." 

When  perfect  this  group  of  buildings  was  probably  the 
finest  in  Cornwall,  but  time  has  dealt  heavily  with  it,  and 
only  portions  now  stand. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  remains  of  the  Great  Hall ;  the  fine 
archway  shewn  by  Buck  through  the  hall  in  the  southern- 
most bay,  which  is  floored  with  massive  slabs  of  granite,  is 
still  in  good  condition.    Fig.  3.    There  is  no  entrance  into  the 
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hall  from  it,  and  it  was  evidently  used  for  conveying  the 
coined  tin  to  the  barges  at  the  quay  for  shipment. 

The  hall,  including  the  arched  passage,  was  originally 
no  feet  in  length  and  24  feet  wide;  but  at  some  time  after 
1734,  25  feet  °f  ^e  north  end  was  pulled  down  and  the 
remainder  converted  into  warehouses,  some  now  used  as 
slaughter  houses. 

The  kitchen,  with  "  camera  "  over,  68  feet  long  and  24  feet 
wide  (Fig.  2),  now  commonly  known  as  the  "  Duchy  Palace," 
has  been  drastically  restored,  a  couple  of  two-light  modern 
windows  with  granite  tracery  having  been  inserted  in  place 
of  the  original  lancets,  the  lower  portion  of  one  of  which, 
however,  still  remains  in  the  second  bay  from  the  north  ;  the 
walls  have  also  been  lowered.  The  original  hall  was  probably 
never  re-roofed  after  being  burnt  down  by  Cromwell's  troops, 
this  building  being  used  instead.  Fronting  the  open  space  is 
a  house,  the  front  of  which  is  on  the  line  of  the  west  wall  of 
the  great  hall.  This  is  now  known  locally  as  the  "  Stannary 
Prison,"  (Fig.  4),  the  narrow  windows  of  the  upper  floor  are 
heavily  barred.  Fragments  of  some  of  the  old  buildings  in 
the  yard  have  been  adapted  for  more  modern  purposes ; 
whilst  the  strong  boundary  wall  which  enclosed  the  court- 
yard on  the  west  of  the  hall,  and  in  which  these  buildings 
were  situated,  was  removed  many  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  widening  the  roadway  when  the  yard  was  built  upon. 

H.  Michell  Whitley. 

162.  Martin  Family. — William  Martin,  Doctor  in 
Physic,  Mayor  of  Plymouth,  1745.  Would  any  of  his  descen- 
dants kindly  communicate  re  genealogy  with  Mr.  W.  T. 
Martin,  The  Pines,  Ilfracombe. 

163.  John  Bradford  (Vol.  II.,  p.  250,  par  200). — From 
Axrnouth  Parish  Church  Registers: — 

Mr.  Bradford  of  Colliton  Rawleigh  and  Mrs.  Mary  Starr 
of  Axrnouth  where  married  the  first  day  of  September  1658* 
The  contract  being  published  by  me  three  Sabbath  dayes  in 
or  pish  church  ye  8  August  the  2  on  the  15  August  the  3  on 
the  22  day  of  the  same  month  according  to  a  latt  act  of 
parliament  in  that  cause  maid  and  provided. 

By  me  John  Abbott  Register  of  the  pish  of  Axrnouth. 

A.J.P.S. 
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164.  W.  Shuter. — I  have  a  portrait  on  panel  of 
Nathaniel  Williams,  of  Exeter,  signed  by  W.  Shuter,  1796. 
It  is  a  half  length,  Williams  being  seated  to  right,  looking 
front,  by  a  round  table  on  which  lies  an  open  hymn  book. 
On  the  back  are  the  dates  of  his  birth  at  4  a.m.  on  Nov. 
23rd,  1752  ;  and  of  his  death,  at  7  a.m.,  on  Sep.  2nd,  1797. 
The  panel  measures  about  9$  inches  long  by  11  inches  broad, 
and  is  apparently  the  work  of  one  accustomed  to  miniature 
painting.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  can  furnish 
me  with  further  particulars  of  both  Nathaniel  Williams, 
and  the  artist,  W.  Shuter.  Was  the  latter  a  Devonian, 
when  and  where  did  he  die,  and  where  can  any  other 
works  of  his  be  seen?  John  Lane. 

165.  The  Family  of  Fyne  (VII.,  p.  134,  par.  109; 
p.  155,  par.  118.) — In  my  note  on  the  origin  of  the  Pyne 
family,  which  appeared  in  the  October  number,  through  a 
mistaken  identification  I  was  guilty  of  an  error  to  which  Mr. 
Reichel  has  kindly  called  my  attention  in  the  January  issue. 

In  stating  that  Herbert  de  Pine  was  settled  in  Devonshire 
in  1 147,  I  relied  upon  the  fact  that  he  witnessed  a  grant  made 
by  Robert  fitz  Roy,  and  I  erroneously  assumed  that  this 
Robert  fitz  Roy  was  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  died 
in  1 147.  But  since  the  Robert  fitz  Roy  making  this  grant,  as 
Mr.  Reichel  very  justly  says,  was  not  the  Earl,  but  his 
younger  brother,  another  son  of  King  Henry  I.  by  a  different 
mother,  who  lived  until  11 72,  it  is  clear  that  the  date  when 
Herbert  de  Pine  came  to  England  may  have  been  consider- 
ably later  than  I  stated. 

There  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  of  the  family  of  Pyne 
or  Pine  resident  in  England  until  the  middle  of  the  12th 
Century,  the  first  one  whom  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
being  Herbertus  de  Pinu  (as  the  name  appears  in  its 
Latinized  form),  who  was  witness  to  a  grant  of  Robert 
fitz  Roy  and  his  wife,  Matilda  d'Avranches,  to  Bricius, 
Chaplain  of  the  Empress  Maud,  conveying  land  for  a  chapel 
in  Sampford  in  Devonshire  (now  Sandford  Courtenay),  which 
grant  is  confirmed  by  King  Henry  II.*    Robert  obtained  the 


*  This  grant  and  confirmation  is  recited  by  King-  Henry  V.  in  an 
Inspeximus  dated  1414.    ( Vide  Patent  Rolls  for  1414.) 
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Honour  of  Oakhampton  by  his  marriage  with  Matilda 
d'Avranches,  who  died  in  1173,  and  as  Henry  II.  was 
crowned  December  19th,  1154,  and  Herbert's  son.  Sir  Simon, 
was  lord  of  the  fief  in  11 66,  it  follows  that  the  grant  which 
Herbert  witnessed  must  have  been  signed  some  time  between 
1 155  and  1 166. 

The  next  mention  of  the  family  is  found  in  the  Pipe  Rolls 
of  1 164-5,  where  Alexander  de  Pinu  is  entered  as  holding  a 
knight's  fee  in  Devonshire,  and  Simon  Fitz  Herbert  de  Pine 
is  returned  in  the  Cartae  of  1166  as  holding  a  knight's  fee  of 
Robert  fitz  Roy  of  the  Honour  of  Oakhampton.  (Vide  both 
the  Black  and  Red  Books  of  the  Exchequer.)  This  must 
have  been  Brampford  Pyne  or  Upton  Pyne,  for  we  find  his 
descendants  in  possession  of  this  manor  for  over  300  years, 
and  this  Sir  Simon  de  Pine  is  said  by  Pole  to  have  been  living 
in  King  Richard's  time,  1189-99.  In  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  1 176-7, 
also,  Brampford  Pyne  is  called  Brampford  Sim  [onis] . 

The  name  Upton  Pyne  now  appears  for  the  first  time. 
Previously,  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Manor  of  Brampford, 
under  which  latter  title  it  appears  in  Domesday.  A  portion 
of  Brampford  about  that  time  seems  to  have  been  held  by  the 
Speke  family,  and  has  since  been  known  as  Brampford  Speke. 
Brampford  Pyne  and  Upton  Pyne  seem  to  have  been  the 
same  manor,  for  Pole  speaks  of  "  Upton  Pyne,  otherwise 
Brampford  Pyne,"  and  Westcote  says  "  Upton  Pine,  some- 
times called  Brampford  Pine,  which  addition  of  Pine  comes 
from  the  ancient  tribe  of  great  reputation  of  Pine."  Upton 
Pyne  remained  in  the  Pyne  family  until  1487,  when  it  passed 
to  William  Larder,  who  had  married  Constance,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  Nicholas  Pyne.    (Inquistiones  Post  Mortem  for 

1487.) 

There  is  nothing  impossible  in  Mr.  Reichel's  theory  that 
Herbert  may  have  obtained  the  manor  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  previous  holder,  but  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  manor  took  its  second  name  from  the  family,  not  the 
family  from  the  manor. 

Brampford  Pyne  (Upton  Pyne)  was  included  in  the 
Honour  of  Oakhampton,  which  passed  to  Sir  Reginald 
de  Courtenay  upon  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Robert  fitz  Roy  and  Matilda  d'Avranches.  Sir  Reginald 
came  to  England  in  11 54  with  Queen  Eleanor,  who  was 
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accompanied  from  Aquitaine  by  numerous  other  knights,  and 
among  the  reasons  which  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that 
Herbert  de  Pine  was  one  of  the  number  are  the  following : — 

In  1 154  there  existed  in  Aquitaine  an  ancient  noble  family 
of  the  same  name  as  Herbert  de  Pine  and  bearing  the  same 
arms,  alike  both  in  colour  and  structure,  viz.,  Gules,  three  pine 
cones  or,  which  arms  are  borne  to-day  both  by  the  Marquis 
de  Pins,  the  present  head  of  the  French  family,  and  by  the 
English  house  of  Pyne,  except  that  the  English  family  at  a 
very  early  date  added  a  chevron. 

Until  after  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  we  find  none  of 
the  name  in  England  ;  then,  simultaneously  with  the  arrival 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  who  was  Duchess  of  Aquitaine  and  over- 
lord of  this  Aquitaine  house,  there  appears  in  Devonshire  a 
family  bearing  the  exact  name  and  arms  of  the  Aquitaine 
family.  Herbert  de  Pine  received  from  Robert  fitz  Roy, 
uncle  of  King  Henry  II.,  a  grant  of  a  manor  which  then  for 
the  first  time  received  the  distinctive  title  of  Pyne,  and  he  has 
always  been  recognised  as  the  first  of  the  English  family  (vide 
Pole,  Westcote,  Risdon,  etc.)  For  centuries  his  descendants 
held  their  chief  manors  of  the  Courtenays,  whose  first  English 
ancestor  came  over  with  Eleanor. 

These  facts  seem  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that 
Herbert  was  a  cadet  of  the  Aquitaine  family,  which  was 
bound,  as  shown  by  the  records  as  early  as  1100,  to  render 
military  service  to  the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  (vide  Archives 
Historiques  de  la  Gironde),  and  that,  like  Reginald  de  Court- 
enay,  he  followed  Eleanor,  his  Duchess  and  Sovereign,  to 
England. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr,  Reichel  remarks,  that  the  science  of 
heraldry  did  not  come  into  being  until  the  First  Crusade  in 
1096,  but  it  is  well  known  that  by  1154  it  had  become  fully 
established  and  that  family  arms  were  in  common  use  by  the 
nobility  at  that  time  both  in  France  and  England,  so  that  the 
identity  of  the  arms  borne  by  the  Pynes  of  Devonshire  and 
the  family  of  the  same  name  in  Aquitaine  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  strong  circumstantial  evidence  that  they  belong 
to  a  common  stock. 

The  author  of  The  Norman  People  says : — "  In  pursuing  the 
process  of  identification  of  names,  most  important  aid  has 
been  derived  from  the  independent  and  most  satisfactory 
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testimony  supplied  by  the  examination  of  the  evidence 
furnished  by  armorial  bearings.  ...  In  numerous  in- 
stances families  have  preserved  their  armorial  bearings  under 
all  the  changes  which  their  names  have  undergone  in  the 
course  of  ages ;  and  hence  a  means  presents  itself  of 
identifying  names  and  families  which  would  not  at  first 
sight  be  supposed  to  be  correct."  And  again :  "  The 
circumstances  that  an  existing  family  bears  a  name  which 
may  be  identified  with  one  borne  by  some  ancient  Norman" 
house  and  also  bears  the  arms  which  are  attributed  to  that 
house,  might  possibly  be  considered  a  mere  coincidence,  but 
the  occurrence  of  such  circumstances  in  hundreds  of  cases 
is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  casual  coincidence 
and  the  evidence  of  consanguinity  becomes  morally  certain." 

165. ^Churchwardens'  Presentments. — Some  little  time 
ago  I  was  asked  to  look  over  a  bundle  of  old  papers  from  the 
Cathedral  Library  and  to  ascertain  its  contents.  These 
proved  to  be  Churchwardens'  Presentments,  the  majority 
of  them  referring  to  the  first  visitation  of  Bishop  Sparrow, 
and  dated  September,  1668.  Recent  ecclesiastical  litigation 
has  shewn  us  that  "  visitations "  imply  that  the  church 
dignitaries  stay  at  home  to  receive  in  state  visits  from 
churchwardens  and  incumbents,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing parochial  affairs.  Modern  churchgoers  may  not  all 
be  aware  that  churchwardens  still  have  the  right  to  present 
(i.e.,  report)  those  parishioners  whose  conduct,  either  moral 
or  spiritual,  does  not  meet  with  their  approval.  In  connection 
with  my  Notes  on  the  Churches  of  the  Deanery  of  Kenn,  the 
following  Presentments  may  prove  of  interest.  Congrega- 
tions were  more  sharply  looked  after  in  1668  than  they  are 
at  the  present  day.  Whether  parishes  were  better  or  worse 
off  under  such  supervision  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
judgment. 

Aishcombe  Septbr-  8  68. 
We  have  according  to  the  articles  given  us  in  charge  made 
diligent  enquiry  And  have  seene  things  in  good  Repayr  and 
Order  to  our  knowledge  Except  the  Churche  fHoore  which 


*  From  the  context  it  is  clear  that  he  uses  the  word  "Norman" 
in  its  broader  sense,  meaning  French. 
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was  Broaken  very  lately  by  reason  of  sum  graves  made  there  but 
it  shall  be  repay  red  as  soone  as  it  may  be  with  convenience. 

James  Chiffe  Warden. 

Edward  Coysh  Sideman. 

Susan  Wareman  died  widdow. 
Eliz.  Wareman  Executrix. 

In  Ashton  in  ye  Deanery  of  Dunsford  Omnia  bene. 
W.  Sheffield  Rr- 

(rector  1662- 1671).         Matthew  Langaller  Churchwarden. 
Alphington. 

Articles  of  presentment  exhibited  to  the  Consistory  at  the 
Visitation  held  at  Exon  the  8th  day  of  September  1668 
by  the  churchwardens  and  sidesmen. 
Wee  certifie  that  William  Wills  and  his  wife  are  excom- 
municated for  the  space  of  on  (sic  one)  yeare. 

Wee  present  mr.  Edward  Hole  and  his  wife  and  Mary  his 
sister  for  absenting  themselves  from  there  parish  church  &  for 
not  receiving  the  Sacriment  at  Ester  last. 

Wee  present  Thomas  Tucker  for  not  comming  to  the 
church  &  not  receiving  the  Sacriment  at  Ester  last. 

Wee  present  Thomas  Thorne  and  mr.  Bingman  Risdon  & 
Peeter  Pasmore  mrs.  ffrances  Shorte  &  mr.  John  Parr  for 
refusing  to  pay  the  clark  his  customary  dues. 

Rowland  Pope  Churchwarden. 
Richard  Hayne  Sideman. 
Bridford. 

The  presentement  of  the  warden  of  the  Parish  of  Bridford 
in  the  county  of  Devon  made  &  presented  on  the  xxv  day  of 
September  1668. 

Imprimis  All  thinges  wl  in  or  Paryshe  is  well  &  in  good 
order  Thee  knows  note  my  hand  presented  there. 

John  Holman  warden. 

September  ye  8th  1668 

Cheriton  Eps  By  ye  Churchwarden  for  this  yeare. 


Deca  de  Dunsford. 

Presented 


John  Eastibrooke 
Roger  Eastibrooke 


For  refusing 
to  come  to 
Divine  service. 


Wee  have  nothing  else  to  present. 

William  ....  (name  illegible). 

John  (mark)  Jordaine  churchwardnes. 
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Christowe  8  Sept.  1668. 
Wee  the  minister  and  churchwardens  there  doe  present 

1.  That  George  Reynell  of  our  parish  standeth  excom- 
municate. 

2.  Item  all  other  things  are  in  order  so  far  as  wee  knowe. 

Wm-  Miller  vicar, 
(marks)  The  marke  of  Edward  Hanell. 
Samuel  Whites  sygne. 

DUNCHIDEOCH  PlSH. 

The  minister  and  wardens  of  ye  said  pish  have  nothing  att 
present  to  present  but  all  thinges  are  in  good  repaire  &  as  for 
any  of  ye  pishioners  they  doe  not  refuse  to  come  to  Divine 
service  or  sermons  or  Act  according  to  ye  injunctions  of  ye 
Church  of  England  Witnes  our  hands. 

Thomas  Birdall  rector. 

The  mark  (x)  of  John  Tregoe. 

Exminster. 

Wee  the  church  wardinges  of  Exminster  dooe  have 
presentments  to  make  att  our  Lord  Bishops  vissitation  of  all 
deforters  (defaulters)  as  near  as  wee  can  know  or  understand 
as  foloweth. 

Imp.  Wee  present  Marthyr  Combs  for  not  paying  the 
church  rate  for  a  yeare  &  a  half  6s.  8^. 

And  also  we  present  James  Bond  and  Mary  his  wife  for 
not  receiving  the  Sacramente. 

And  also  wee  present  Mary  Wiit  and  Elizabeth  Thome 
being  recusants. 

And  also  wee  present  Sanders  Jarmon  for  being  in  an 
Ale  house  overtaken  with  bear  in  an  Alhouse  on  the 
Sabbath  Day. 

John  Bannet. 
Peter  Sainthill. 
The  Presentment  of   Holcombe   Burnell   Imprimis  we 
present  Margaret  Hill  widdow  for  not  provinge  the  will  of 
Robert  Hill  her  late  husband  desceased. 

Item  wee  present  Rich  ward  (sic)  Wescott  widdow  for  nott 
ffrequentinge  the  church. 

Wee  have  nothinge  else  to  present  Omnia  bene. 

Robert  Townsen  warden. 
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Kenne.    The  8th  day  of  September,  1668. 
The  presentment  of  the  churchwarden  ....  the  book  of 
Articles  given  him  in  charge. 

ffirst  I  present  Richard  Browne  for  irreverent  sitting  in  ye 
churche  at  gloria  patri  &  being  frequently  absent  from  the 
church  in  the  afternoons. 

Then  I  present  Peter  Avery  and  Joane  .... 

William  Gould  rector. 
John  Saw  (?)  Presenter. 
Jo.  Browne  &  Eliz  Rouston  of  this  pish  say  they  are 
marryed  together  &  live  together   But  whether  they  are 
marryed  or  noe  or  had  any  license  we  know  not. 

Kenton. 

The  presentment  of  the  wardens  of  Kenton  made  the  7th 
day  of  September  in  the  yeare  of  Our  Lord  1668. 

Imprimis  we  do  present  Katheren  Burgoyn  for  fornication 
with  ....  Burgone  of  Tiverton. 

We  have  nothing  else  to  present  to  our  knowledge  but 
Omnia  bene. 

Edmund  Dolling. 
Robert  Chape. 
(Edmund  Dolling  vicar  1662-1668). 

Mamhead.  Sept.  8th  68. 
Wee  have  according  to  the  Articles  given  in  charge 
diligently  enquired  conserning  them  and  now  have  seene  all 
thinges  in  good  repayr  and  order  to  our  knowledge  except  the 
churchyard  by  reson  that  Sn  Peter  Ball  is  a  new  erecting 
but  it  will  be  repayred  with  all  conveniencie. 

Joseph  Kingwill  warden. 
George  Sewell,  sideman. 
(Sir  Peter  Ball   was  at  that   period   "  new   erecting " 
Mamhead  House). 

Ye  churchwardens  of  Poudran  doe  present  the  Clarke  as 
unfitt  for  the  place. 

Wee  of  the  parish  dow  present  William  Thorne  the  fitter 
man  for  that  office. 

Signed  Rychard  (R  mark)  Potter  churchwarden. 

Tedbourne  St.  Mary. 
I  Marke  Woodley  churchwarden  do  present  Samuel  Heard 
for  not  coming  to  church  &  Marke  Horwell  for  the  same  & 
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Nicholas  Moxhay  for  not  coming  to  church.  I  do  present 
Thomas  Skinner  for  not  coming  to  church. 

I  have  presented  them  to  the  Justices  and  yet  they  do  not 
amend. 

And  I  do  present  that  Anthony  Westinton  hath  stood 
excommunicated  about  a  whole  yeare. 

Marke  VVoodley  churchwarden. 
St.  Thomas   the  Apostle   as   to   presentments  to  oure 
knowledge  ail  things  is  well  only  John  Gandie  the  quaker  an 
excommunicated  person  before  our  time. 

John  .... 
John  King  wardens. 
The  following  presentment,  though  of  different  place  and 
date  is  worth  rescuing  from  oblivion. 

The  presentments  of  Thomas  Mayne  churchwarden  of  the 
Parish  of  Bradford  at  the  Bishops  Court  held  at  Okehampton 
the  fifth  day  of  July  1782. 

I  present  myself  to  be  churchwarden  and  have  no  thing 
more  to  present.  Thos.  Mayne. 

Beatrix  F.  Cresswell. 

166.  Family  of  Downe  or  Down.  —  (East  Downe, 
Tutshill,  Barnstaple,  &c,  County  of  Devon,  Gules  a  buck's  [or 
stag's]  head  cabossed  ermine,  sometimes  argent,  attired  or). 

I  am  anxious  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  pedigree  of 
this  family  in  the  possession  of  anyone.  It  is  an  ancient 
West  Country  family,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
must  be  one  somewhere,  perhaps  in  some  branch  of  the 
family  still  living  in  Devon.  My  object  is  to  write  a  book  on 
"  The  History,  Traditions  and  Pedigree  of  the  family  of  Down 
of  Devon,"  and  I  should  be  very  glad  of  any  information.  I 
have  traced  my  branch  of  the  family  to  about  the  year  1600  with- 
out a  break.  They  then  lived  at  Tiverton,  but  I  am  anxious  to 
connect  with  the  main  branch  at  East  Downe,  who  had  their 
habitation  at  East  Downe  House  from  before  1100  to  about 
1300,  when  East  Downe  House  and  lands  passed  to  Elenor, 
daughter  of  Philip  de  Doune,  on  her  marriage  with  Oliver 
Pyne,  now  Pyne  Coffin.  Philip  de  Doune  (now  Downe  or 
Down)  had  issue  male  by  a  second  wife,  whose  posterity 
flourished  at  Pilton,  near  Barnstaple. 

.  H  W.  M.  Down,  Major. 
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167.  Carved  Oak  Sounding-Board  from  Pulpit  of 
Great  Torrington  Church. — Last  year  a  lady  of  this 
town  (Great  Torrington),  whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  discovered  amongst 
the  specimens  of  English  17th  century  woodwork  exhibited 
in  Room  54  of  the  Museum,  the  original  sounding-board  of 
the  pulpit  of  Great  Torrington  Church.  From  the  descrip- 
tion which  Mrs.  Penhale,  the  lady  referred  to,  gave  me  of  the 
"  find  "  which  she  had  made,  I  had  but  little  doubt  that  it 
originally  belonged  to  this  Parish  Church  ;  but  inasmuch  as 
there  are  three  "  Torringtons "  in  North  Devon,  viz.,  Gnat, 
Little,  and  Black,  and  the  inscription  attached  to  the  sounding- 
board  does  not  specify  which  of  the  three  it  came  from,  I 
verified  my  conjecture  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  Museum,  when 
I  found,  as  I  expected,  that  the  work  of  the  sounding-board 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  pulpit  still  in  Great  Torrington 
Church,  probably,  as  the  Museum  authorities  kindly  informed 
me,  of  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century.  I  need  not  add 
that  the  pulpit  is  entirely  of  oak,  were  it  not  that  in  his  little 
book  on  Devon,  published  by  Methuen  and  Co.,  the  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Gould  states  that  the  pulpit  in  question  is  "  a  fine  old 
stone  pulpit." 

The  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Museum  informs  me 
that  since  it  was  acquired  in  1905  the  dentils  and  various 
pieces  of  moulding  have  been  restored,  and  an  alteration  made 
in  the  panels  inside.  By  his  kindness  and  courtesy  I  am 
enabled  to  give  a  photograph  of  the  sounding-board,  and  I  am 
also  giving  with  it  one  of  the  pulpit  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
Church. 

The  former  needs  no  further  description  on  my  part ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  pulpit,  I  may  say  that  it  originally  stood 
in  another  part  of  the  Church,  but,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
photograph,  it  is  now  against  one  of  the  pillars  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel.  The  base  is  new,  but  the  rest  of  the 
pulpit  now  existing  is  apparently  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
the  "  restorer,"  and  has  been  kept  in  a  very  fair  state  of 
preservation.  It  consists  at  present  of  five  perfect  panels, 
three  of  which  are  shewn  in  the  photograph,  all  the  carved 
work  being  gilded.  There  are  the  remains  of  another  panel, 
which  has  been  for  the  most  part  cut  away,  where  the  pulpit 
is  attached  to  the  stone  pillar,  this  piece  of  vandalism  having 
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probably  been  perpetrated  when  it  was  moved  to  its  present 
position.  On  the  under  side  of  the  reading  desk  of  the  pulpit 
is  a  carved  scroll  with  the  words  : — "  Heare  Gods  Word." 

Though  the  sounding-board  is  now  happily  in  a  place  of 
safety,  and  where  it  will  be  duly  respected,  it  seems  to  me  a 
subject  for  regret  that  it  should  have  remained  knocking 
about  amongst  the  lumber  of  a  builder's  yard  in  Great 
Torrington  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  at  length  have 
found  its  way  during  only  the  last  ten  years,  and  through  the 
hands  of  several  dealers,  to  a  permanent  home  in  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  seems,  too,  almost  incredible  that 
it  should  never  have  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  aware  of  its  history  and  associations,  that  its  most  fitting 
and  proper  place  would  have  been  that  for  which  it  was  made, 
viz.,  over  the  pulpit  probably  built  of  wood  from  the  same 
tree.  But,  setting  aside  the  question  of  reverence  and  senti- 
ment, the  only  reason  I  can  assign  for  its  having  been  allowed 
to  leave  Great  Torrington  is  the  ignorance  of  its  intrinsic 
value  on  the  part  of  those  who  formerly  had  possession 
of  it.  George  M.  Doe. 

168.  Old  Pewter  (VII.,  p.  160,  par.  122). — I  have  a 
pint  pot  with  the  following  mark  : 

James  Yates 
Dint. 

The  word  Dint  is  not  quite  clear  in  respect  to  D  and  I  which 
might  be  B  and  L.  The  mark  is  beside  the  handle  and  on 
the  rim  below  its  (bent)  edge.  There  is  no  cover.  I  have 
also  a  pint  pot,  with  a  cover,  which  I  believe  was  used  in  a 
surgery  for  medicines  or  for  measuring  water ;  but  I  cannot 
find  any  marks  which  can  be  read  or  conjectured.  There  are 
traces  of  ornamentation,  much  rubbed. 

Percival  Jackson. 

169.  West-Country  Clock  and  Watch  Makers. — 
Having  occasion  to  consult  F.  J.  Britten's  well-known  work 
on  Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and  their  Makers  (3rd  Ed.,  191 1), 
containing  a  list  of  11,000  makers,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  few  were  located  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  It  will,  I 
think,  be  interesting  to  give  a  complete  list  of  these,  in  the 
hope  that  readers  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  Notes  and  Queries  will 


Pulpit  in  Great  Torrington  Church. 
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be  able  to  supplement  it.  It  should  be  noted  that  "  after 
1842  the  names  are  given  only  of  those  above  mediocrity,  or 
concerning  whom  some  peculiarity  is  known,  and  who  have 
ceased  to  carry  on  business.'" 

Belling,  John,  Bodmin,  1780,  1840. 

Boney,  Caleb,  a  well-known  Cornish  clockmaker ;  died 

at  Padstow  1827. 
Clement,  Edward,  C.C.,  1671  ;  the  inscription  "  Edward 

Clement,  Exon,"  on  a  lantern  clock  may  apply  to  him. 
Curtiss,  Wm.,  Exeter  ;  watch,  1805. 

Ezekiel,  ,  Exon  ;  watch,  hall  mark  1794. 

Frost,   ,  Exeter ;  put  Lovelace's  clock  in  order 

in  1849. 

Gatty,  Thos.,  Bodmin,  1790-1820. 

Haywood,  Crediton  ;  in  1766  he  patented  (No.  836) 

a  calendar  ring. 
Hillman,  Wm.,  Plymouth  Dock,  1770. 
Howard,  Wm. ;  repaired  the  clock  at  Exeter  Cathedral, 

1760. 

Jonas,  Saml.,  Exon  ;  watch,  1783. 

Lovelace,  Jacob,  Exeter;  died  1766,  aged  60;  maker  of 
a  famous  clock. 

Mallett,  a  Devonshire  family  of  clockmakers ;  long 
marqueterie  case  clock  by  Peter  Mallett,  about 
1705;  John  Mallett,  Barnstable  (sic),  1842. 

Morcombe,  Jno.,  made  the  town  clock  for  Hartland  in 
1622-23  ;  "  new  made  "  it  in  1657-58. 

Mortimore,  ,  Dartmouth  ;  watch,  1825. 

Mudge,  Thomas,  Fleet  Street,  London ;  a  celebrated 
maker;  born  at  Plymouth  17 15,  died  1794. 

Northcote,  Samuel,  son  of  a  Plymouth  watchmaker,  and 
elder  brother  of  James  Northcote  the  artist,  was  sent 
to  London  to  Mudge  to  be  instructed  in  watch- 
making in  1766  ;  a  watch  by  him  inscribed  "  Samuel 
Northcote,  Plymouth,"  about  1780. 

Pilson,  Abraham,  Plymouth  ;  watch,  about  1700. 

Pollard,  — — — ,  Crediton,  about  1760. 

Roger,   ,  clockmaker,  Barnstaple ;    repaired  the 

clock  at  Exeter  Cathedral,  1424. 

Routledge,  Geo.,  Lydford,  died  1801  ;  curious  epitaph  in 
Lydford  Churchyard. 
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Sanderson,  Geo.,  Exeter ;  patentee  of  tools  for  duplicating 
parts  of  watches  (1761,  No.  763) ;  also  a  lunar  and 
calendar  watch-key  (1762,  No.  777.) 

Thorne,  Sim.,  Tiverton,  1740. 

Tickle,  Jno.,  junr.,   Crediton ;   30-hour   clock,  lantern 

movement,  about  1730. 
Towson,  Jno.  Thos.,  Devonport;  received  Vulcan  medal 
and  £10  from  Society   of   Arts  for  chronometer 
banking,  1826. 
Upjohn,  Richd.,  Exon  ;  long-case  clock,  about  1730. 
Upjohn,  Wm.,  Exon ;  watch,  silver  dial,  raised  figures, 

hall  mark,  1741. 
Upjohn,  Peter,  Bideford  ;  watch,  1780. 
Zucker,  Jno.,  Tiverton,  1710. 


170.  Vicars  of  Cadbury,  Devon,  from  the  Year  1244. 
Everard — the  first  met  with — from  the  Cartulary  of  S. 

Nicholas  Priory,  circa  1244. 
Peter  de  Werre — July  6th,  1268. 
Nicholas — Vicar  several  years,  dates  unknown. 
John  de  Broughton—  institution  not  recorded. 
Thomas  de  Cordyngton — Sept.  19th,  1333. 
Robert  de  Tyeford — Sept.  i6th7  1349. 
John  de  Puntynton — May  2nd,  1350. 
John  Burghe — institution  not  known. 
John  Kennewode — July  23rd,  1426. 
William  Preston — May  7th,  143 1. 
John  Myller — Feb.  26th,  1440. 
Stephen  Caryleton — Oct.  25th,  1450. 
Stephen  Cowlyng — May  13th,  1452. 
Thomas  Chalvedon — Oct.  30th,  1463. 
John  Jones — July  23rd,  1463  (?) 
Edmund  Hage — instit.  unrecorded. 
John  Hope — June  22nd,  1492. 
John  Moyle — date  unknown. 
John  Watts — Nov.  24th,  1507. 
Edward  Higgs — April  24th,  1507(F) 
John  Connor — Feb.  9th,  1518. 
John  Garrett — Dec.  20th,  153 1. 
William  Adams — 


R.  Pearse  Chope. 
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Walter  Toker— Feb.  7th,  1588.    Patron  :  Q.  Elizabeth. 
Walter  Lowther — July  7th,  1597. 
James  Bradford — May  9th,  1600. 

Dennis  Prideaux — also  Rector  of  Lympstone  and  Bishops 

Morchard. 
Robert  Snow — March  21st,  1640. 

Robert  Haycroft — March  25th,  1641 ;  re-admitted  March 

30th,  1664. 
John  Major — May  15th,  1669. 
John  Williams — Dec.  18th,  1705. 
Richard  Maunder — July  13th,  1709. 

Thomas    Wood — July    14th,    1739    (also    Rector  of 

Bampton.) 
Charles  Luscombe — Aug.  12th,  1786. 
Christopher  Bird  wood — April  5th,  1802*. 
Nicholas  Francis  Lightfoot — May  26th,  1846.    (By  him 

is  reported  the  loss  of  all  the  Parish  Registers  prior 

to  1762.) 
Frederick  John  Coleridge — 1855. 
George  Wynne — 1905. 
Thomas  Diggle  Chard — April  9th,  1912. 

T.  D.  Chard,  Vicar  of  Cadbuvy. 

171.  Devonshire  Abbey  and  Priory  Chartularies. — 
I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  Hartland 
and  Tavistock  Abbey  Chartularies,  and  should  be  glad  if  some 
reader  of  D.  &  C.N.  &>  Q.  would  give  the  desired  information 
in  these  columns. 

I  am  interested  also  in  the  Chartularies  of  Montacute, 
Glastonbury,  Beaulieu,  Sion,  Merton  and  Tewkesbury  Abbeys 
and  the  present  location  of  all  their  early  deeds  and  documents. 
Information  as  to  whether  any  of  them  (or  considerable 
excerpts  from  them)  have  been  printed  or  not  would  be 
welcome. 

May  I  suggest  that  a  desirable  item  for  these  columns 
would  be  a  complete  list  of  all  the  Priories,  Abbeys,  and 
Collegiate  Churches  of  Devonshire,  with  the  present  location 
of  their  Chartularies  and  Compotus  Rolls.  Where  such  have 
been  printed,  or  copious  extracts  therefrom  published,  this 
data  should  be  given. 

J.H.R. 
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172.  Chronicon  of  the  Church  of  Exeter. — The  City 
of  Exeter  is  reputed  to  have  been  besieged  by  the  Roman 
general  Vespasian  in  a.d.  49  or  52.  Dr.  Oliver  and  Jenkins, 
in  their  histories,  refer  to  this  siege,  and  quote  their  authority 
as  "  The  Chronicon  of  the  Church  of  Exeter "  and  "  The 
Chronicle  of  the  Cathedral "  respectively.  Jenkins  also  adds 
a  reference  to  "  Matthew  of  Westminster."  Apparently  the 
authority  quoted  gives  the  date  a.d.  49,  as  both  Matthew  of 
Paris  and  the  Flores  Historiarum  give  a.d.  52.  In  Matthew  of 
Paris  the  account  is  as  follows  : — "  Anno  gratiae  lii.  Arvi- 
ragus  Britannorum  rex  in  tantam  prolapsus  est  superbiam, 
quod  Romanae  potestati  noluit  diutius  subjectione  teneri.* 
Vespasianus  igitur  a  Claudio  missus,  cum  in  Rutipi  portu 
applicare  incepisset,  Arviragus  illi  obvians  prohibuit  ne 
portum  ingrederetur.  At  Vespasianus,  retortis  velis,  in 
Totonesio  littore  applicuit,  et  civitatem  quae  Britannice 
Kaerpenhuelgoit,  nunc  autem  Exonia  appellatur,  obsedit. 
Elapsis  inde  septem  diebus  Arviragus  supervenit,  praeliumque 
cum  Romanis  commisit,  utrorumque  exercitu  valde  lacerato, 
mediante  Gewisa  Claudi  filia,  duces  amici  facti  sunt.  Tunc 
Vespasianus  Romam  rediit  et  Claudiusf  in  Britannia  re- 
mansit."  This  account,  with  one  or  two  variations  in  the 
spelling,  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Flores  Historiarum.  The 
quotation  given  by  Dr.  Oliver  runs  : — "  Anno  dhi  xlviiij. 
Vespasianus,  cum  exercitu  Romano,  civitatem  Exoniensem 
octo  diebus  obsedit,  et  minime  praevaleret,  Arvirago  Rege 
civibus  praestante  auxilium."  Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  any  information  about  the  "  Chronicon  of  the  Church 
of  Exeter"?  \jV\Vl\1  J?'  lJ'  Exon. 

173.  Milestones  (VII.,  par.  150,  p.  212). — At  Ash- 
burton  several  of  the  milestones  may  still  be  seen  that 
were  erected  during  the  time  the  French  and  American 
prisoners  were  quartered  in  that  town  on  parole.  As 
prisoners,  all  officers  were  allowed  to  go  one  mile  from 
the  town  ;  these  milestones  were  put  up  in  all  the  roads 
leading  from  it.  Six  of  these  milestones  may  still  be  found 
in  the  roads  leading  out  of  Ashburton  and  these,  with  two 
exceptions,  are  exactly  one  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  exceptions  are  on  Auswell  Hill  and  Rew  Down  Hill, 
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on  roads  leading  to  Buckland-in-the-Moor  and  Widecombe, 
and  were  measured  from  the  bridge  at  the  end  of  North 
Street,  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  town  on  that  side.  This 
I  have  heard  was  done  to  enable  the  prisoners  to  accept 
the  hospitality  of  a  gentleman  whose  house  was  just  within 
that  boundary  and  who  seems  to  have  shown  great  sympathy 
for  them. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  authority 
for  saying  that  these  miles  were  measured  in  kilometers  as 
one  mile  is  marked  on  all  the  stones.  J.  S.  A. 

174.  Foreign  Names  in  Devonshire  (VII.,  par.  157, 
p.  222.) — There  is  a  "France"  Farm  in  the  parish  of 
Kentisbeare  and  a  "  Jersey  "  Farm  near  Tiverton  Junction. 

Edwin  S.  Chalk. 

175.  Lists  of  Incumbents  of  Parishes  (VII.,  par.  133, 
p.  179). — In  reference  to  this  editorial  note,  may  I  suggest 
that  what  is  badly  needed  is  a  gathering  together  of  the  lists 
that  have  been  already  published,  as  well  of  others  that  may 
be  available,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  Weaver's  Somerset 
Incumbents.  There  are  lists  in  Devon  Notes  and  Gleanings, 
also  many  in  the  Diocesan  Gazette,  and  various  Parochial 
Histories.  In  the  Diocesan  Gazette  I  published  lists  for 
Parracombe,  Martinhoe,  Trentishoe,  Braunton,  Pilton  and 
JBerrynarbor.  I  have  also  lists  of  Witheridge,  Challacombe, 
Goodleigh,  Ilfracombe,  Hartland,  Georgeham,  Lynton, 
Cpuntisbury,  and  others  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  many  of  your  subscribers  have  their  lists.  If  these 
were  gathered  together  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  a  list 
for  the  whole  county  of  Devon. 

Would  not  the  Appendix  to  Devon  and  Cornwall  Notes  and 
Queries  be  a  suitable  place  for  their  publication,  as  when  put 
together  they  would  form  a  supplemental  volume  of  great 
value  ?  Mr.  Tapley-Soper,  who  has  the  valuable  local 
collection  at  the  Royal  Albert  Memorial  Library  close  at  hand, 
would  be  the  most  suitable  person  to  undertake  this  if  he 
can  spare  the  time,  and  I  am  sure  all  who  have  lists  would  be 
willing  to  send  copies  of  what  they  have  to  him,  and  a  volume 
of  Devonshire  Incumbents  would  soon  be  in  existence. 

J.  F.  Chanter. 
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176.  Notes  on  William  of  Worcester's  Itinerary 
of  Cornwall. — For  those  Cornish  Topographers  who  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  have  easy  access  to  Nasmith's 
Itiner avium,  sive  Liber  Rerum  Memorabilhim  Willelmi  Botonev 
diet,  de  Worcester,  1778,  Davies  Gilbert's  and  Lake's  excerpts 
of  Botoner's  itinerary  as  far  as  it  concerns  Cornwall  are  the 
only  versions  of  it  that  they  can  study.  Unfortunately  Davies 
Gilbert's  History  is  full  of  printer's  errors,  and  the  remarks 
and  corrections  that  I  am  about  to  make  may  not  apply  to 
Nasmith's  version.  The  Itinerary  constitutes  Appendix  VI. 
to  Davies  Gilbert's  History  and  occupies  pages  228  to  255 
of  Volume  IV.  In  Lake's  Parochial  History  of  Cornwall  it 
occurs  in  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  93-112. 

Worcester  starts  off  with  an  enumeration  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Cornwall  and  among  them  mentions  Castellum 
Treclysten.  I  can  only  identify  this  with  Kayle  Castle,  in 
the  parish  of  Phillack.  This  little  known  and  undescribed 
work  is  situated  a  mile  or  so  to  the  south  of  Treglisson, 
anciently  Treglistian.  Remains  of  it  are  yet  existing  and 
would  well  repay  excavation. 

Castle  Frampton,  otherwise  Castle  Trevyan,  near  Seynt 
Terbyn  (St.  Ervan),  must  refer,  I  think,  to  those  earth- 
works at  Carnevas,  west  of  Padstow,  to  which  Polwhele 
drew  attention  (Hist,  of  Cornwall,  Vol.  I.,  p.  108).  Carnevas 
is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Merryn  and  is  about  two  miles 
north-east  of  St.  Ervan.  According  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Cornish 
(Victoria  County  History,  I.,  p.  468)  there  is  now  no  trace 
of  any  camp  at  Carnevas  which  is  here  by  the  way 
inaccurately  said  to  be  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ervan. 

Castle  Fust  must  be  the  camp  between  Carnanton  and 
Tresawle  in  Mawgan  Lanherne.  It  is  just  within  St. 
Columb  Major,  as  is  stated  in  the  Victoria  History,  I.,  p.  468. 
The  former  owner,  "  Ricardi  comitis  Anarwit,"  is  a  first 
class  puzzle. 

Castellum  Lanyhorn  .  .  .  quondam  Archedes  means 
of  course  that  that  edifice  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  Archedekne  family.  Golonant  (Colonant  on  the  next 
page)  stands  for  Golant  and  Castellum  Dirford  is  now  known 
as  Caste  Dore,  see  E.  W.  Rashleigh's  Notes  on  Golant. 

Near  the  bottom  of  page  229  Padisco  occurs.  Here  is  a 
mislection  of  c  for  t,  letters  that  often  are  so  difficult  to 
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distinguish  in  mediaeval  writing.  Another  example  of 
confused  letters  occurs  on  the  next  page  where  Mandyt 
occurs  twice  for  Maudit,  an  ancient  form  of  St.  Mawes.  A 
somewhat  similar  mistake  is  to  be  seen  lower  down  where 
Penerell  is  printed  for  Peverell,  a  well  known  family  name 
in  the  west.  Speaking  of  the  rise,  of  the  Truro  River, 
Worcester  says  it  begins  '  apud  montem  de  Nevyle.'  He 
means  of  course  the  high  ground  at  Newlyn  and  probably 
wrote  Neuyle. 

An  evident  misprint  occurs  at  the  foot  of  p.  233,  where 
Morwenna,  Hawker's  favourite  saint,  occurs  as  Norwinna. 

Confusion  of  n  with  u  and  v  has  resulted  in  sad  havoc 
with  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  Lelant,  which  is  given 
as  Sancta  Vuy  instead  of  Uny  several  times  on  page  235, 
Again,  St.  Nighton  is  termed  Seynt  Nyghtow,  a  double 
terminal  n  being  printed  w,  a  mistake  which  occurs  in  the 
name  of  Margery  de  Treverbyn,  page  239.  Page  238  has 
Pentybers-rok,  here  a  mediaeval  v  has  been  mistaken  for  b. 

Among  the  extracts  from  the  Kalendar  of  the  Franciscan 
Monks  at  Bodmin  the  obit  of  Domina  Sibilia  Daime  occurs, 
this  is  probably  Sybil  Daune. 

Sir  John  Colshull  who  succeeded  in  right  of  his  wife  to 
the  estates  of  the  de  Albj  Monasterios  has  his  name  rightly 
indicated  in  the  first  two  pages  of  the  Itinerary,  but  on 
pages  242  and  243  he  is  disguised  as  Colfylle  and  Colvyle. 
Moreover  his  castle  is  given  as  Lynamy  instead  of  Bynamy 
in  Stratton. 

Launceston  is  hard  to  recognise  under  the  mislection  of 
Almanteston,  which  occurs  twice  on  page  243.  The 
insertion  of  a  before  the  initial  L  is  curious  and  is  not 
altogether  a  mistake  in  writing,  for  it  occurs  on  page  252, 
where  Alleretew  (wrongly  glossed  as  Lanteglos  by  Davies 
Gilbert)  is  written  for  Lanreath,  anciently  Lanrethow.  T 
is  confused  with  c  again  in  Asth  for  Asch,  i.e.,  Saltash,  on 
page  244.  Two  pages  further  on  in  a  list  of  obits  from 
the  preaching  priors  of  Truro,  John  and  Matilda  Ardell  are 
misprints  for  Ardell  i.e.  Arundell.  Here  also  occurs  an 
instance  of  confusion  of  capital  B  and  G  of  which  several 
examples  occur  in  Feudal  Aids,  noted  in  a  communication  to 
Notes  and  Queries  by  the  writer  some  time  ago.  Otho  de 
Bodrygan  was  a  member  of  a  well  known  Cornish  family. 
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On  page  248  Wymip  should  be  Wennip,  i.e.,  Gwennap, 
and  another  saint,  Sativola,  is  misprinted  as  Satinola  on 
page  251. 

Seeing  that  no  edition  of  William  of  Worcester  has 
been  issued  since  1778  it  is  high  time  that  a  scholarly 
version — in  English — of  this  early  tourist's  notes  was  issued. 
Before  the  final  issue  of  such  a  book,  however,  every  portion 
dealing  with  a  county  should  be  submitted  for  annotation 
to  capable  county  antiquaries.  Their  comments  could  be 
embodied  as  footnotes,  and  thus  a  standard  edition  of 
William  of  Worcester's  work  would  be  given  to  the  world. 

J.  Hambley  Rowe.,  M.B. 

177.  "  Compliments  "  (VII.,  p.  200,  par.  142). — In  the 
late  "forties"  and  onward  I  heard  my  mother,  who  was 
distinctly  Devonian,  say  many  times  :  "  You  have  it.  If  you 
don't  take  it  (or  eat  it)  I  shan't "  adding,  "  that's  a  Devon- 
shire compliment."  G.  L.  Boundy. 

178.  Erisey  Family  Pedigree. — There  is  in  Mis.  Gen. 
et  Her.  4th  Ser.  V.  181,  a  pedigree  as  stated  in  a  law  case, 
West  v.  Errissey,  in  1726,  which  makes  Richard  Erisey, 
who  married  Frances  Killigrew  (Vivian's  Cornwall,  p.  155), 
not  the  son  of  James  Erisey,  but  of  another  son  unnamed, 
a  brother,  who,  according  to  Vivian  would  be  Francis,  his 
half  brother,  by  second  wife,  and  it  gives  Richard's  death 
as  January,  1723,  his  Will  having  been  dated  December  27, 
1722.  Also  the  Christian  name  of  Richard's  daughter  is 
given  as  Mary,  not  Frances,  who  married  Col.  West,  whose 
two  daughters,  Mary  and  Frances,  were  infants  in  1726. 
Now  below  the  pedigree  is  given,  "  Settlement,  24  Mar.,  1685, 
by  James  Errissey  on  marriage  of  Richard  Errissey  with 
Frances  Killigrew."  But  if  this  pedigree  is  correct  James 
could  have  had  no  children,  unless  Mary,  who  is  stated  to 
be  executrix  to  her  brother,  was  his  half  sister,  though  given 
in  the  pedigree  as  own  sister.  James  being  the  elder  son 
would  no  doubt  have  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  his  sup- 
posed half  brother's  son  and  nephew ;  but  it  sounds  rather 
weak  that  the  unnamed  father  should  not  be  joined  in. 
Would  not  a  baptismal  register  entry  contain  sufficient  to 
prove  whether  Richard  was  the  son  of  James  or  Francis  ? 

F.  Were. 
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179.  Bartholomew  Bishop  of  Exeter. — In  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  there  were  two  distinguished  English  Bishops,  the 
fame  of  whose  wisdom  reached  to  Italy,  Pope  Alexander  III. 
describing  them  as  "  the  two  lights  of  England."  One  was 
Roger  of  Gloucester,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  a  grandson  of 
Henry  I.,  and  consequently  a  cousin  of  the  reigning  King. 
The  other  was  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  had, 
it  was  said,  been  born  of  poor  parents  in  Exeter  itself,  and 
had  risen  through  his  great  ability  and  his  transparent  good- 
ness to  be  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  whose  Cathedral  city  he 
had  been  born  about  the  time  that  the  transept  towers,  the 
noble  conception  of  Bishop  William  Warelwast,  the  Con- 
queror's nephew,  were  rising  above  the  surrounding  buildings 
in  all  their  stately  grandeur.  As  a  little  boy  the  intelligent 
Bartholomew  may  have  seen  the  great  Norman  Cathedral 
gradually  nearing  completion,  and  as  a  young  man  he 
probably  heard  in  Exeter  the  news  that  William  Warelwast, 
the  blind  Bishop,  had  passed  away  in  extreme  old  age  at 
Plympton  Priory. 

Dr.  Oliver,  who  is  most  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration 
for  Bartholomew,  described  him  in  his  Lives  of  the  Bishops 
of  Exeter,  as  "  of  humble  origin  in  this  city,"  but  it  ought 
to  be  mentioned  that  others  say  he  was  a  native  of  Brittany. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  became  a  thorough  Englishman,  and 
took  a  special  delight  in  his  own  city  of  Exeter,  with  which 
he  had  a  long  connection.  He  became  a  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  in  or  before  1155,  the  year  in  which  Robert 
Warelwast  (nephew  of  the  celebrated  William)  became 
Bishop,  Bartholomew  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Exeter.  His 
friendship  with  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  seems 
to  have  been  as  close  as  was  that  of  a  modern  Archdeacon, 
the  beloved  Ernest  Grey  Sandford,  with  Archbishop  Temple 
in  recent  times.  On  March  22,  1161 — or  more  probably 
1 160,  the  date  given  by  Bishop  Stubbs — Robert  Warelwast 
died,  and  his  able  and  energetic  Archdeacon,  recommended 
by  the  Primate  himself,  appeared  to  be  his  only  possible 
successor,  and  was  duly  elected.  But  his  old  friend  the 
Archbishop  was  too  ill  to  consecrate  him,  and  deputed  the 
duty  to  his  brother  Walter,  Bishop  of  Rochester  ;  but  before 
the  arrangements  were  completed,  Archbishop  Theobald  died 
on  April  18th,  1161,  and  there  were  long  delays  before  Thomas 
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Becket,  a  worldly-minded  Archdeacon  only  in  deacon's  orders, 
was  elected  to  the  primacy.  But  in  1162,  at  some  date  earlier 
than  May  4,  and  presumably  with  the  permission  of  the 
Archbishop-elect — still  only  a  deacon — Bartholomew  was 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Walter  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  ' 
The  next  consecration  there  was  that  of  Becket  himself  on 
June  3,  the  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  but  on  the  previous 
day  Bishop  Walter  had  ordained  him  priest.  Henry  of 
Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  the  chief  consecrator,  and 
Bartholomew  was  one  of  the  thirteen  Bishops  who  assisted 
him.  Amongst  the  others  were  Gilbert  Foliot  of  Hereford 
and  Walter  of  Rochester,  against  whom  in  later  years  Becket 
hurled  his  excommunications.  It  was  probably  not  until 
after  Becket's  consecration  that  the  new  Bishop  was  able  to 
return  to  his  diocese,  for  journeys  from  Kent  to  Devonshire 
and  back  were  serious  undertakings  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  earliest  extant  Exeter  Register  is  that  of  Bishop 
Walter  Bronescombe  (1258- 1280),  consequently  not  much  is 
known  of  the  actual  diocesan  work  of  the  earlier  Bishops. 
But  in  1 163  Bartholomew  granted  to  the  lepers  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen's  Hospital,  whose  memory  still  survives  in  "  Mag- 
dalen Street,"  Exeter,  a  toll  of  corn  and  bread  sold  in  the 
Exeter  markets.  He  was  a  special  benefactor  of  the  nunnery 
of  Polsloe,  which  held  the  patronage  of  the  parish  of  Ayles- 
beare,  then  including  the  hamlet  of  Newton  Poppleford,  which 
is  within  sight  of  the  place  where  this  article  is  written.  He 
assigned  to  Polsloe  a  pension  from  his  episcopal  manor  at 
Ashburton.  To  the  leper  hospital,  just  outside  the  South 
Gate  of  Exeter,  he  gave  some  bark  from  his  wood  at  Chud- 
leigh,  and  its  inmates  were  at  the  same  time  strictly  forbidden 
to  enter  the  city.  Plympton  Priory  in  after  years  revered 
him  as  a  special  benefactor  ;  so  also  did  St.  German's  Priory. 

But  he  had  hardly  settled  into  his  diocesan  work  when  the 
bitter  dispute  arose  in  11 64  between  Archbishop  Becket  and 
King  Henry  II.,  throwing  the  entire  Church  of  England  into 
confusion.  He  was  present  at  the  famous  Council  of  North- 
ampton, where  he  said  to  Becket  it  was  "  better  for  one  head 
to  be  endangered  than  for  the  whole  Church  to  be  in  peril." 
He  saw  that  there  were  faults  and  merits  on  both  sides,  and 
was  probably  blamed  by  some  for  being  ready  to  compromise, 
and  for  taking,  as  he  did,  a  middle  course  in  the  Becket  con- 
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troversy.  He  was  one  of  the  five  Bishops  sent  by  Henry  II. 
to  Sens  to  confer  on  the  Becket  question  with  Alexander  III., 
who,  coming  into  personal  contact  with  him,  was  impressed 
by  his  tact,  learning  and  wisdom.  It  is  said  that  he  and 
Bishop  Roger,  inclining  to  Becket's  side,  offered  to  share  his 
exile,  but  yielded  to  his  persuasion  not  to  do  so.  At  home  in 
England  he  was  able  to  shield  the  Primate's  friends  from  per- 
secution, and  it  is  said  that  he  occasionally  sent,  with  difficulty, 
pecuniary  help  to  Becket.  He  seems  to  have  endeavoured, 
in  a  time  of  great  excitement,  to  act  as  far  as  possible  as 
peacemaker,  but  be  refused  to  give  to  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop 
of  London,  who  had  defied  Becket  and  was  under  his  excom- 
munication, the  kiss  of  peace.  Meanwhile  the  impetuous 
Primate  shewed  him  but  little  gratitude  for  his  kindly  efforts, 
but  accused  him  of  cowardice,  and  of  "  not  being  wise  in  the 
things  pertaining  to  God."  In  1 170  he  helped  in  the  coronation 
of  Prince  Henry,  and  was  the  only  Bishop  who  escaped  censure. 

Exciting  events  were  crowded  into  the  dark  days  of 
December,  11 70,  when  Becket  returned  from  the  Continent, 
and  on  the  29th  he  was  slain  in  his  own  Cathedral.  The  new 
year  had  probably  begun  before  the  news  reached  Exeter. 
The  Bishop,  who  was  horrified  at  the  tidings,  always  held 
the  King  responsible  for  the  Archbishop's  murder,  and  seems 
to  have  let  him  know  his  opinion.  One  of  the  murderers, 
William  de  Tracy,  was  a  Devonshire  man,  and  is  said  to 
have  always  gone  about  in  terror  of  Bishop  Bartholomew 
after  the  crime.  Nearly  a  year  passed  away,  and  still  no 
successor  was  appointed  to  the  murdered  Primate,  and  no 
enthronisation  could  take  place  until  the  Cathedral,  dese- 
. crated  by  the  crime,  had  been  reconciled.  On  St.  Thomas' 
Day,  Dec.  21,  1171,  which  would  have  been  Becket's  53rd 
birthday,  a  service  of  reconciliation  was  held  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  by  Bishop  Bartholomew,  assisted  by  Robert  Peche, 
Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield.  Bartholomew  celebrated 
the  Holy  Communion,  and  preached  from  Psalm  xciv.,  19, 
"  In  the  multitude  of  the  sorrows  that  I  had  in  my  heart, 
Thy  comforts  have  refreshed  my  soul."  The  sermon,  pre- 
sumably preached  in  Latin,  has  probably  been  lost,  but 
should  its  MS.  still  exist,  it  could  be  fittingly  included  in 
Canon  Macleane's  next  series  of  Famous  Sermons  by  Famous 
Preachers,  and  would  be  of  thrilling  interest. 
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The  obvious  man  for  filling  the  Archbishopric  would  have 
been  Bartholomew  himself,  but  his  candour  probably  caused 
him  to  be  passed  over.  Richard,  Prior  of  Dover,  who  had 
assisted  at  Becket's  hurried  interment  on  the  night  of  his 
murder,  was  at  last  appointed,  and  Bartholomew,  who  seems 
to  have  known  him,  requested  Alexander  III.  not  to  disallow 
the  nomination.  Richard  was  consecrated  by  Alexander  at 
Anagni  on  April  7th,  1 174,  so  that  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
Bartholomew,  assisted  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Becket. 

But  although  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  missed  the  Primacy, 
being  too  strong-minded  for  the  King,  who  wanted  a  sub- 
missive man  after  his  experience  of  Becket,  he  did  the  next 
best  thing  by  training  in  Exeter  a  poor  but  gifted  young  man 
who  was  destined  eventually  to  fill  the  chair  of  Augustine. 
He  was  always  kind  to  poor  scholars,  and  took  special  interest 
in  a  clever  young  man,  born  in  Exeter,  named  Baldwin,  and 
ordained  him  priest.  For  a  short  time  Baldwin  was  Abbot  of 
Ford,  but  he  found  the  monastic  life  did  not  suit  him,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  Bartholomew's  episcopate  he  was 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter.  On  August  10,  1180.  this  Exeter 
boy  of  humble  birth  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Worcester  by  Archbishop  Richard.  The  names 
of  the  assisting  prelates  are  not  given,  but  if  Bartholomew's 
age  and  infirmity  did  not  hinder  him  in  getting  from  Exeter 
to  Lambeth,  we  may  be  confident  that  he  assisted  in  hallow- 
ing to  the  office  of  a  Bishop  his  former  protege  and  faithful 
Archdeacon,  and  that  that  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of 
his  life.  Within  a  few  days  of  his  death  the  good  old  Bishop 
Bartholomew  must  have  heard,  perhaps  whilst  lying  upon  his 
deathbed,  that  his  young  friend  and  pupil  was  to  be  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

After  the  confusion  caused  by  the  Becket  tragedy, 
Bartholomew  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  were  empowered 
by  Alexander  III.  to  absolve  Gilbert  Foliot  and  the  other 
Bishops  whom  the  late  Primate  had  excommunicated. 
Almost  archiepiscopal  powers  were  given  him  during  the 
vacancy,  when  he  worked  most  actively.  One  disagreeable 
task  entrusted  to  him  was  that  of  enquiring  into  irregularities 
at  St.  Augustine's  Abbey  at  Canterbury,  and  he  had  to  write 
to  the  Pope  about  the  Prior's  gross  extravagance. 

Yet,  although  he  paid  due  deference  to  the  Pope  as  the 
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chief  Bishop  of  the  Western  Church,  he  was  far  from 
being  subservient  to  Rome,  when  complaints  were  made 
to  him  about  the  collection  of  "  Peter's  pence "  in  Exeter 
diocese  being  insufficient.  He  wrote  an  independent 
letter  and  threatened  that,  in  the  event  of  further  imper- 
tinence, there  might  be  no  collection  at  all!  In  11 77  we 
find  him  investigating  a  scandal  in  Salisbury  diocese,  where 
he  dismissed  the  Abbess  of  Amesbury  and  reformed  the 
nunnery. 

Bishop  Bartholomew  was  a  lover  of  learned  men,  and  was 
intimate  with  Walter  Map,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  noted 
Welsh  chronicler,  and  St.  Hugh,  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  probably  impatient  of  conceited  ignor- 
ance, and  is  credited  with  "  a  strong  turn  for  uttering 
stinging  remarks."  His  own  writings  included  works  on 
Predestination,  Freewill,  and  Penance.  He  and  Archdeacon 
Baldwin  used  to  dedicate  their  works  to  one  another.  His 
death  took  place  on  Dec.  15,  1184,  and  he  was  buried  in 
Exeter  Cathedral,  where  his  effigy  represents  him  wearing  a 
mitre,  and  having  a  moustache  and  jagged  beard. 

On  St.  Thomas'  Day,  1171,  Bishop  Bartholomew  of 
Exeter  was  reconciling  Canterbury  Cathedral  after  the 
murder  of  his  personal  friend  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
On  St.  Thomas'  Day,  1890,  his  successor,  Edward  Henry 
Bickersteth,  was  holding  a  far  different  service  in  Exeter 
Cathedral.  One  of  those  whom  he  then  ordained  to  the 
dia.conate  was  the  writer  of  this  article. 

Arthur  P.  Lancefield. 

180.  Savery's  Steam  Engine  (VII.,  p.  160,  par.  121.) — 
The  query  referred  to  did  not  elicit  any  information  as  to  the 
present  whereabouts  of  the  print  mentioned,  but  it  has  since 
been  ascertained  that  the  letter  signed  "  T.D.  Exon "  was 
written  by  Thomas  Dow,  a  second-hand  bookseller  of  Bedford 
street,  Exeter.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  none  of  his 
descendants  now  live  in  the  city.  It  is  very  unlikely,  even 
if  they  could  be  found,  that  they  would  be  able  to  render 
any  assistance,  as  no  doubt  Dow  only  handled  the  print 
referred  to  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business  as  a 
bookseller.  Had  he  been  a  collector  perhaps  the  clue  would 
have  been  worth  following  up.  Eds. 
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181.  M.I.  County  of  Devon  (VII.,  par.  158,  p.  222.) — 
I  caused  the  inscriptions  in  the  church  and  yard  of  S.  Peter's, 
Tiverton,  to  be  transcribed  and  indexed  ;  some  of  them  were 
printed  in  my  history,  and  all  are  kept  in  the  vestry  of  that 
church.  I  am  engaged  in  the  transcription  of  the  monuments 
at  Kentisbeare.  Edwin  S.  Chalk. 

182.  Harris  of  Wortham  and  Pickwell  (VII.,  par.  95, 
p.  120). — Since  my  answer  to  this  query  (VII.,  par.  31,  p.  178) 
I  have  come  across  in  my  notes  some  further  references  to 
this  family.  They  were  a  branch  of  Harris  of  Hayne.  John 
Harris  married  April  10th,  1673,  at  Georgeham,  Dorothy 
Hancock — their  son  William  Harris,  bap.  Oct.  27,  1678, 
married  Honor,  d.  of  Arscott  Bickford,  at  Bradford,  12  Feb.» 
1699.  Pickwell  came  to  Harris  from  the  Newcourts;  the 
connection,  I  think,  was  from  marriage  of  Toby  Newcourt 
with  Mary  Harris  and  of  John  Newcourt  and  Marie  Harris 
on  Jan.  23,  1615,  and  there  was  also  a  relationship  of  both 
Harris  and  Newcourt  with  Hext.  The  Newcourts  were  also 
connected  with  the  Arundels — so  the  manor  of  Godrevy  may 
also  have  come  to  Harris  through  the  Newcourts.  Wm. 
Newcourt  devised  all  his  property  to  John  Harris  of  Wortham, 
20  June,  1666.  J.  F.  Chanter. 

183.  Saint  Sanyo. — In  the  will  of  Thos.  Davyrell  of 
Liskeard,  dated  27  March,  1543,  and  which  was,  according  to 
Allen's  History  of  Liskeard  (p.  43),  in  the  possession  of  the 
Town  Clerk,  the  following  item  occurs  :  "  I  gyve  to  the  stor 
off  Sant  Sanyo  2/8."  This  is  a  saint  not  mentioned  by 
Borlase  in  his  Age  of  the  Saints,  nor  by  Baring-Gould  in  his 
exhaustive  list  of  Cornish  Saints  in  the  volumes  XIII  to  XVI 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall.  The  will 
should  be  examined  closely  again  in  case  Allen  has  printed 
Sanyo  for  Lanyo.  If  the  latter  be  the  correct  rendering,  then 
we  may  have  here  another  reference  to  St.  Lallewey,  to 
whom  Menheniot  is  dedicated,  and  concerning  whom  a  note 
appeared  in  D.  &  C.  N.  &  £).,  vol.  VI,  p.  3,  par.  2.  The 
letters  «  and  /  are  often  confused  in  Cornwall,  as  in  Lanant 
for  Lelant,  Nanhadron  for  Lanhadron.  Perhaps  Lanyo  may 
stand  for  Lanowe  alias  St.  Kew. 

J.  Hambley  Rowe,  M.B. 


/ 


Francis  Drake. 


Painted  by  Sir  Wrr..  Beechy.       Engraved  by  Jno.  Young. 

of  Francis  Drake,  Vicar  of  Seaton  and  Beer,  Rector  of  Uplyme, 
at  Seaton  1764.    His  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Munich. 


Photographed  front  an  Engraving  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  A.  L.  de  la  Pole,  Colyton,  by  A.  Hartley,  Colyton. 
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184.     KlRKHAM   OF    FENITON,    WeSTOFER    OF  YaRDBURY, 

Colyton,  and  Drake  of  Yardbury. — Vivian  in  The  Visitations 
of  Devon,  "  Kirkham  of  Blagdon,"  page  516,  has  several  errors. 
He  gives  the  fourth  wife  of  Sir  John  Kirkham,  died  1 529,  as 
"Jane,  da.  and  h.  of  William  Mathew,  of  Milton"  this  is  an 
error  for  Jane  or  Jone,  da.  and  h.  of  William  Malherb,  of 
Feniton,  and  widow  of  Richard  Ferrers,  of  Feniton.  Then 
he  states  that  Thomas  Kirkham  (son  of  Sir  John)  married 
"  Margaret,  da.  and  hey.  of  Richard  Ferrers  and  of  Jane,  da. 
and  hey.  of  Sir  John  Mahearbe,"  this  should  be  William.  He 
also  states  that  the  husband  of  Margaret,  da.  of  James  Kirk- 
ham, was  William  Webster,  of  Colyton,  it  should  be  Westofer. 

Pole,  page  180,  says  : — "  William  Malherb  had  issue 
Jone,  married  unto  Richard  Ferrers,  and  after  unto  Sir  John 
Kirkham;  by  Richard  Ferrers  shee  had  issue  Martyn, 
wch  died  wthout  issue,  &  Margaret,  wief  of  Thomas  Kirkham, 
sonne  of  the  said  John  Kirkham." 

Westcote,  page  523,  says  : — "  Sir  John  Kirkham  (Sheriff 
of  Devon,  14th  Henry  VIII.)  .  .  .  fourthly  he  married 
Jane,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William  Malherb,  of  Feniton, 
esq.,  the  relict  of  Richard  Ferrers,  of  Feniton.  Thomas 
Kirkham  married  Margaret,  d.  and  heir  of  Richard  Ferrers, 
of  Feniton,  esq.,  and  Jane  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of 
William  Malherb." 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  I  have  been 
allowed  to  search  the  Feniton  Registers  and  found  the 
following  entries,  which  give  further  information  to  the 
Pedigree : — 

1558.  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  James  Kirkham  esquire, 
was  baptized  the  first  day  of  July,  Ano  Dom  1558. 

1590.  Mr.  Edmonde  Argenton  &  Mistress  Margarett 
Westofer  were  maryed  the  first  day  of  January, 
Ano  Dom  1590. 

ffuneralls. 

Imprimis  Sr  John  Kirkham  Knight,  dyed  the  xith  day  of 

July,  Ano  Dom  1529. 
John  Holmes,  innocent  servant  unto  Lady  Jane  Kirkham, 

dyed  the  xiith  day  of  Nov.,  1552. 
Lady  Johane  Kirkham,  the  daughter  and  here  of  Willm 

Malherb,   dyed   the   xxvith  day   of  October,  Ano 

Dom  1554. 

s 
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Grace  Kirkham,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Kirkham, 

dyed  the  xviiith  day  of  ffebruary,  1558. 
Margaret,  the  wyfe  of  George  Kirkham  esquire,  dyed  the 

xvith  day  of  May,  Ano  Dom  1572. 
Mr.   James   Kirkham    Esquire    dyed   the    first    day  of 

December,  Ano  Dom  1573. 
George,  the  sonne  of  Willm  Kirkham  esquire,  dyed  the 
xxiith  day  of  Maye,  Ano  Dom  1576. 
On  the  floor  of  Feniton  Church  is  a  stone  with  an 
inscription  in  old  English  letters  to  Margaret,  wife  of  George 
Kirkham  esquier,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Dennys,  1572. 

Oliver,  Eccles.  Antiq.,  Vol.  I.,  page  172,  in  a  note  says: — 
"  I  have  seen  the  will  of  Lady  Jane  Kyrkham,  widowe, 
made  2  March,  1552,  and  proved  20  March,  1554.  She 
desires  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  Feniton  :  appoints  her 
son  George  Kyrkham  sole  executor  :  leaves  to  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  a  standing  cup  with  a  cover  gilted  and  to  James 
Kyrkham  £20." 

James  Kyrkham  (son  of  Thomas  and  grandson  of  Lady 
Jane)  married  probably  a  daughter  of  Willoughby,  for 
amongst  the  shields  of  arms  on  the  Westofer  monument  in 
Colyton  Church  is  one — Kyrkham  impaling  Willoughby. 
He  was  buried  at  Feniton,  having  died  1  Dec,  1573.  His 
daughter  Grace  died  16  Feb.,  1558.  His  other  daughter, 
Margaret  ("  heire  generall  of  Malberb,  Ferrers  and  Kirkham," 
Pole),  was  baptized  at  Feniton  1  July,  1558.  She  married 
first  at  Paignton  17  July,  1575  (Vivian),  William  Westofer, 
of  Yardbury,  Colyton,  as  his  second  wife.  His  first  wife 
was  Alice,  da.  of  John  Yonge,  of  Axminster,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  Katheryn,  baptized  at  Axminster  22  Nov., 
I573*  She  married  John,  son  of  Francis  Freeke,  of  Crew- 
kerne,  and  was  buried  at  Chardstock  11  Sept.,  1630;  her 
husband  buried  there  20  Jan.,  1627. 

William  Westofer  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple  1567,  Buried  at  Colyton  2  April,  1586.  Will 
dated  25  Feb.,  1584,  proved  19  June,  1587,  P.C.C.  (33 
Spencer.) 

The  issue  of  William  and  Margaret  Westofer  were : — 

1.  Dorothy,  mentioned  in  the  wills  of  her  father  and  brother 

William. 

2.  William,  of  whom  later. 
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3.  Agnes,  bap.  Colyton  24  Sept.,  1581,   married  there  29 

June,  1602,  Mr.  John  Partryge,  of  Crewkerne,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son,  John,  mentioned  in  the  will 
of  his  uncle  James. 

4.  James    Westofer,    bap.   Colyton,    4   March,    1582,  of 

Brazenose  Coll.,  Oxford,  Matric.  7  May,  1602,  bur. 
Colyton  23  Jan.,  1610.  M.I.  grave  stone  on  floor 
of  chancel,  Colyton  Church.  Will  proved  i6io» 
Court  of  D.  &  C,  Exeter. 

5.  Frances,  bapt.  Colyton  21  Aug.,  1584,  married  there  22 

Oct.,  1609,  buried  Honiton  13  Sept.,  1642.  She 
married  John  Eedes,  son  of  John  Eedes  of  Exeter, 
goldsmith,  of  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxon.,  Matric.  4  April, 
1600,  aged  17,  B.A.  1603,  M.A.  1604,  B.D.  1614. 
Vicar  of  Colyton  1608,  of  Clyst  St.  Lawrence  161 1, 
rector  of  Honiton  1614.  His  will  was  proved  29  Aug., 
1 65 1,  P.C.C.  (158  Grey.)  See  Walker's  Sufferings 
of  the  Clergy,  edited  by  F.C.H.R.    Issue: — 

1.  Margaret,  bapt.  Clyst  St.  Lawrence  29  Mar.,  1612. 

2.  John  Eedes,  bapt.  Clyst  St.  Lawrence  18  Nov., 

1613,  bur.  there  21  Jan.,  1640,  Gloucester  Hall, 
Oxford,  Matric.  18  June,  1630,  aged  16,  B.C.L. 
1635.  By  his  wife  Agnes  he  had  a  son  William, 
bapt.  at  Honiton  13  Ap.,  1632. 

3.  Frances,  bapt.  Honiton  23  July,  1615,  a  widdow 

1651.  She  married  Thomas  Jones,  m.a.,  d.d., 
rector  of  Offwell  13  July,  1632,  died  before 
1 65 1.    See  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy. 

4.  Elizabeth,  bapt.  Clyst  St.  Lawrence  23  Mar.,  1619, 

bur.  there  2  Feb.  1625. 

5.  Mary,  bapt.  Clyst  St.  Lawrence  10  May,  1621. 

6.  Mary,   bapt.   Honiton   31    Dec,    1623,  married 

Humphry  Bidgood,  of  Bodmin. 

7.  Nycholas  Eedes,  bapt.  Honiton  3  Sept.,  1626. 

6.  Grace,  bapt.  Colyton  26  Nov.,  1586  (posthumous),  bur. 

Colyton  7  Jan.,  1586. 
There  was  probably  another  son  who  died  young,  the 
registers  of  S.  Paul's,  Exeter,  have  an  entry — 1576,  George, 
son  of  Mr.  William  Westover,  bapt.  26  Oct. 
Margaret,  widow  of  William  Westofer,  married  secondly  at 

Feniton,  1  Jan.,  1590,  Edmund  Argenton,  gent.,  died 
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between  1610  and  16 15,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons, 
baptized  at  Colyton — 

William  Argenton,  7  Sept.,  1591. 

Richard  Argenton,  25  Feb.,  1592,  bur.  Clyst  St. 
Lawrence  11  Mar.,  1629. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Argenton,  widow,  was  buried  at  Clyst 
St.  Lawrence  31  July,  1639. 
William  Westofer,  named  above,  was  bapt.  at  Colyton 
31  July,  1580,  bur.  chancel  of  Colyton  Church 
13  March,  1614.  M.I.  gravestone  on  floor  and 
monument  on  south  wall  of  sanctuary.  Church- 
warden 1613.  Will  dated  27  Feb.,  1614,  proved  6  May, 
1615,  P.C.C.  (38  Rudd.)  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Ellacot,  of  Exeter  (Sheriff  and 
Govenor  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  1601.  Bur.  St. 
Petrock's  10  Dec,  1609),  and  his  wife  Margaret,  dau. 
of  Nicholas  Martyn  (married  at  St.  Petrock's  23  Nov., 
1583).  Baptized  at  St.  Petrock's  12  Sept.,  1584. 
Probably  married  at  Honiton,  secondly,  to  Lewes 
Hele.  Issue  one  daughter  and  heiress — 
Margaret  Westofer,  Marriage  Licence,  Exeter,  14  Nov.,  1620. 
Buried  Colyton  21  Sept.,  1635.  She  married  William 
Drake,  second  son  of  John  Drake,  of  Ashe,  and  his 
wife  Dorothy,  dau.  of  Wm-  Button,  of  Alton,  Wilts. 
He  died  18  Nov.,  1636,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
Church,  London.  M.I.  Coliton  Church.  Will  dat. 
2  Nov.,  1635,  prov.  ult.  Feb.,  1639,  P.C.C.  (Coventry 
25).    They  had  issue: — 

1.  John  Drake,  bapt.  Colyton  24  March,  1621,  bur. 

Colyton  12  Ap.,  1648.  Of  Exeter  Hall,  Oxford. 
Matric.  1636,  B.A.  from  Brasenose  Coll.  1637, 
M.A.  1640,  of  the  Inner  Temple  1640.  Will 
dat.  26  March,  1648,  prov.  1  Dec,  1649, 
P.C.C.    (Fairfax  188.) 

2.  Dorothy,  bap.  Colyton  21  March,  1623,  bur.  there 

7  Oct.,  1626. 

3.  Eleanor,  bap.  Colyton  20  Dec,  1625,  bur.  Axmouth 

15  Dec,  1712.  She  married  John  Seward, 
first  son  of  Thomas  Seward,  of  Downlands, 
Axmouth.  Bap.  Axmouth  2  May,  1619,  bur. 
there  27  Dec,  1710,  aged  91.    M.I.  Church. 
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They  had  a  daughter  Anne,  bap.  Axmouth  1647, 
marr.  there  1665,  bur.  1701.  She  married 
Henry  Flory,  gent.,  bur.  Axmouth  1689. 

Joane,  bap.  Colyton  11  June,  1628.  Emigrated 
with  her  brother  Thomas  and  sister  Elizabeth 
to  Taunton,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  1653-4.  She 
married  Thomas  Randall,  second  son  of 
Robert  Randall,  of  Weymouth,  Mass. 

William  Drake,  second  son  and  heir  to  his  brother 
John.  Bap.  Colyton  22  Dec,  1629,  bur.  there  11 
March,    1680.    M.L,   Colyton    Church.     He  ^ 

married    Lsetitia,   dau.  of    "fohn   Baillie,   of   p^,  /v<> . 

Hoddesdon,   Herts.     Fon  their  issue  and  con-   '  '  ' 

tinuation  of  Pedigree  see  Vivian,  p.  298. 

Jane,  bap.  Colyton  13  Feb.,  1630,  marr.  Axmouth 
5  May,  1651,  bur.  Colyton  26  Nov.,  1693. 
She  married  Thomas  Seward,  of  Downlands, 
Axmouth,  second  son  of  Thomas  Seward  of  the 
same.  Bapt.  Axmouth  24  Aug.,  1620,  bur. 
Axmouth  20  Dec,  1693.  They  had  a  dau. 
Marie  bap.  Axmouth  1665. 

Elizabeth,  bap.  Colyton  10  Dec,  1632.  She 
accompanied  her  brother  Thomas  and  sister 
Joane  to  Taunton,  Mass.,  U.S.A.    She  married 

8  June,  1654  (by  Richard  Bellingham,  Governor), 
Ezekiel  Hamlin,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  had 
issue: — Ezekiel,  born  1655;  Joseph,  b.  1657; 
William,  b.  1659  ;  Elizabeth,  b.  1661  ;  Mary, 
b.  1663;  Benjamin,  b.  1665;  Hannah,  b.  1667; 
Mercy,  b.  1669. 

Endimion,  bap.  Colyton  25  June,  1634. 

Thomas  Drake,  bap.  Colyton  14  Sept.,  1635.  He 
emigrated,  accompanied  by  his  sisters  Joane 
and  Elizabeth,  to  Taunton,  Mass.,  U.S.A., 
1653-4.  He  married  first  Jane  Holbrook,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  : — Thomas,  b.  1657,  died 
1728;  John,  b.  1659;  William,  b.  1661 ;  Joseph, 
b.  1663;  Benjamin,  b.  1667;  Amy,  b.  1666; 
Elizabeth,   b.    1670.     He   married,  secondly, 

9  March,    1681,    Millicent,    widow  of  John 
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Carver  and  daughter  of  William  Ford.  They 
had  a  daughter,  Experience,  b.  1683. 

(This  information  and  that  relating  to  his  two 
sisters  was  obtained  from  two  of  his  descendants — 
Mr.  L.  S.  Drake,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  and 
Mr.  D.  D.  Bolding,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  U.S.A. 
Memorial  Inscriptions. — On   the  floor  of  the  chancel  in 
Colyton  Church  is  a  grave  stone  with  the  following  in- 
scription, deeply  cut  in  old  English  letters : — 
Hie  jacet  corpus 
Guili  Westofer  de 
Yarbery  generosi  qui 
Obiit  13  die  Martiis 
Anno  Domini  1614 
Ex  me  disce  precor 
Vivere  disce  mori 
Anno  Dom  :  1622 
Near  by,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  a  handsome 
Corinthian  Monument,  with  three  kneeling  effigies,  erected 
to  his  memory.    It  has  four  coats  of  arms ;  the  shield  at 
the  top  bears  :  Argent,  3  lions  rampant  gules,  within  a  bordure 
engrailled  sable  (for   Kirkham)  impaling  sable,  fretty  or  (for 
Willoughby  ?).     The   other  shields  bear    Kirkham  alone ; 
Argent  a  wyvem  with  wings  displayed  gules  (for  Drake  of  Ash) 
impaling  argent,  3  torteaux  gules,  a  chief  gules  (for  Westofer  ?) ; 
and  Drake  impaling  Kirkham. 

The  following  are  the  inscriptions  : — 

1617 

In  obitum  Guili  Westofer 
Lector  quicunq  es  tumuli  circumspice  nostru 
quo  mea  nec  dolor  est  ossa  sepulta  jacent 
non  procul  aspicias  triplex  ubi  ducit  imago 
una  ego,  sponsa  alia  est,  tertia  nata  mea  est 
pulvis  ego,  sic  uxor  eris,  sic  nata,  Valete 
Christo  vive  uxor  filia  vive  Deo.    An.  1622. 
Here  lies  ye  body  of  Wm.  Drake  of  Yarbvry  son  of  Wm.  Drake 
of  Yarbvry  who  lies  buried  in  ye  Temple  Chvrc  London  and  was  ye 
son  of  John  Drake  of  Ashe  Esqr.    The  mother  of  the  said  Wm.  Drake 
ye  son  was  Margaret  the  sole  davghter  and  heir  of  Wm.  Westofer  of 
Yarbvry  gent  and  Elizabeth  his  wife.     He  died  March  ye  6th  1680  in 
ye  51  yeare  of  his  age.    Here  allso  lie  Richard,  Lsedtia  and  Dorothy 
three  of  his  children. 

Gravestone  on  chancel  floor : — 

Here  lieth  the  body  of 
James  Westofer  gent 
who  was  buried  xxiii  Janu  1610. 


The  Westofer  Monument  on  the  South  Wall  of  the  Chancel, 
Colyton  Church. 

Photograph  by  A.  Hartley,  Colyton. 
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In  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  Wells,  Somerset,  is  a  marble  tablet  bearing  a 
Shield  of  Arms  with  eight  quarterings : — i,  Drake  of  Ashe 
and  Yardbury.  2,  Billet.  3,  Hampton.  4,  Orway.  5,  Offwell. 
6,  Forde.  7,  Esse.  8,  Raleigh.  Crest  and  Motto :  Drake 
of  Ashe  and  Yardbury. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  Francis  Drake,  Esquire 
A  Magistrate  of  the  county  of  Somerset 
and  many  years  recorder  of  this  City. 
He  was  minister  of  His  Majesty  George  the  third 
At  Munich,  and  other  foreign  Courts. 
In  the  administration  of  Justice  he  was  Distinguished 
By  strict  integrity  of  conduct 
And  undeviating  firmness  of  purpose  : 
As  a  Diplomatist 
By  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  the  interests 
and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

His  High  Talents 
and  uniform  practice  of  the  Moral  and 
Social  duties  of  life 
Secured  him  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
He  married  Feb.  19  1795 
Eliza  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Herbert  Mackworth 
Bart,  of  the  Gnolle  Castle  Glamorganshire. 
Died  Jan  :  10  :  1821  aged  57. 
And  is  buried  in  the  vault  beneath. 

Abstract  [of  Wills  P.C.C. — Dated  25'Teby.,  1584,  William 
Westoffer  of  Yardebury  in  Coliton.  Appoint  John  Yonge 
of  Axminster,  Gent.,  John  Yonge  of  Coliton  his  son  and 
Giles  Kentisbeare  to  be  exors.  in  trust  for  William  and 
James  my  sons.  To  poor  of  Chardstock,  Coliton,  Axminster, 
Membury,  Shute,  Fenyton,  and  Peyhembury.  To  Katherine 
my  daur.  200  Marks  at  22  or  at  marriage  with  consent  of  my 
exors.  To  my  daurs.  Dorothy,  Anne  and  ffrancis  each  200 
Marks  at  22  or  at  marriage  with  consent  of  Margaret  now 
my  wife  or  of  my  exors.  To  my  ffather  the  best  gowne 
which  I  have.  To  my  brothers  Nicholas  and  Richard. 
To  my  brother-in-law  Giles  Kentisbeare.  To  my  sisters 
Joane  &  Agnes.  My  wife  Margaret  whilst  unmarried  and 
provided  she  bring  up  my  3  daus.  Dorothy,  Anne  and 
ffrancis,  and  my  two  sons  William  and  James  to  have  the 
use  of  my  house  and  farm  called  Yardebury  and  my  house 
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and  lands  called  Sharpehayne  ats  Sharpehayes  and  all  my 
lands  in  Coliton  and  Shute  until  my  son  William  is  22. 
The  lands  which  I  hold  by  demise  of  John  ffrancis  Esqr. : 
lands  called  Sherewoode  in  Fennyton  which  I  have  by  two 
leases  from  John  Sherewoode  &  Peter  Sherewoode,  the 
revercon  in  fTee  simple  of  which  is  conveyed  to  John  Yong 
of  Coliton  and  Thomas  Collins  gent.  To  James  my  son 
at  22.  My  advowson  of  the  Rectory  of  ffenyton  to  my  exors. 
for  use  and  behoofe  of  James  my  son  whereas  I  have  a  lease 
for  years  by  grant  of  George  Skinner  clerk  in  some  part  of 
the  Parsonage  of  ffenyton  my  exors.  to  receive  the  profits 
for  behoof  of  my  son  James  to  whom  also  my  estate  in  the 
farm  of  Tale  and  other  lands  in  Peyhembury.  Whereas  my 
father  hath  enfeoffed  William  Pole  Esqr.,  Edward  Wilsheire 
now  decd-  and  sd-  John  Yonge  of  Axminster  in  lands  called 
Bakilford  and  Axe  in  Chardstock  to  his  use  for  life  and  to 
use  of  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever.  I  leave  the  same  to  my  son 
William  in  tail  male,  remr-  to  my  son  James  in  tail  male, 
remr-  to  Nicholas  Westofer  my  brother  in  tail  male,  remr-  to 
Richard  my  brother  in  tail  male.  My  ffather  Yonge  and  my 
brother  John  Yonge.  Codicil  dated  27  March  1586  "being 
Sonday."  Richard  Westofer  my  brother  to  be  joint  exor-  To 
Mr.  Marwoode  phisicon  40s.  Forgive  to  John  Macey  about  £6 
owing  by  him,  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  son  at  Oxford.* 
Proved  19  June,  1587  P.C.C.  by  procurator  of  John  Yonge, 
Giles  Kentisbeare,  John  Yonge  junior  and  Richard  Westofer. 
(33  Spencer.) 

John  Eedes  of  Honyton,  clarke,  weake  in  body  (undated). 
To  my  son  Nicholas  10s.  and  forgive  him  £20  which  he 
borrowed  of  me.  To  my  daur:  Mary  Bidgood  wife  of 
Humphy  Bidgood  of  Bodmyn,  5s.  To  poor  of  Clist  St. 
Laurence,  10s. ;  of  Honyton,  20s. ;  of  St.  Mary  Arches  in 
Exeter,  10s.  Residue  to  my  daur.  ffrances  Jones  widdowe 
late  wife  of  Thomas  Jones  clarke  whom  I  make  exr-  Witnesses. 
Hauniball  Ratcliffe,  Charitie  Hunt.  Proved  P.C.C.  29  Aug. 
1651  by  Frances  Jones.    (158  Grey.) 

*  George  Macey,  son  of  John  Macey  of  Lugshayne  in  Colyton, 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Matric.  2  July,  1585,  B.A.  8  Feb.,  1588.  He 
married  at  Colyton,  1591,  Mary  dau.  of  Gregorie  Sampson,  "Lynnen 
Draper,"  and  had  a  dau.,  Marie,  bap.  1592,  and  a  son  George,  1606. 
He  signs  the  Colyton  Registers  as  "  minister "  for  some  years. 
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William  Westofer  of  Yardebury,  county  Devon,  gent. 
Will  27  February  1614-5;  proved  6  May  1615. 

My  trustee  and  loving  friends  John  Drake  the  younger  of 
Aysh,  county  Devon,  gent,  and  William  Hull  of  Colyton, 
Clerke,  my  executors.  To  my  wife  Elizabeth  my  mansion, 
Barton,  and  desmesnes  of  Yardebury,  messuage  in  Colyton 
called  Luggeshayne  ats  Luggeshayes  and  all  plate  and  house- 
hold goods  I  die  possessed  of  on  condition  she  gives  them  at 
her  death  or  the  value  thereof  to  my  daughter  Margarett.  To 
the  poor  of  Colyton  40s.  To  my  deare  and  loving  mother 
Margarett  Argenton,  widowe,  a  gold  ring  and  to  each  of  my  4 
sisters  Dorothie  Westofer,  Katherine  Freke,  Anne  Partridge 
and  Fraunces  Eedes  a  mourning  gowne.  Servant  Peter  Fett 
40s.  Servants  Julian  Clerke  20s.,  Alice  Row  10s.,  Annie 
Abbotts  6s.  8d.  Residue  to  my  daughter  Margaret. 
Witnesses:  E.Drake,  Henry  Ellacote,  Thomas  Baskerville, 
Henrie  Thomas.    (Rudd  38.) 

For  the  above  Wills  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  O. 
A.  R.  Murray,  Esq.,  C.B.  The  following  are  taken  from  Dr. 
Smith's  Extracts  from  Wills  Proved,  P.C.C. 

William  Drake  of  Yardbury  in  psh.  Colliton  co.  Devon 
gent :  my  four  daughters  :  all  my  land  at  Lurchain  which  I 
hold  from  Sir  Wm  Poole  &  the  mills  at  Coliton  for  the  term 
of  twenty-one  years  and  my  estate  in  Membury  :  my  tenement 
called  Goldacre  :  my  brother  Sir  John  Drake  Knt :  my  friends 
Sir  Henry  Rosewell  Knt :  John  Button  and  Lewes  *Hole 
esqrs  and  John  Eedes  rector  of  Honiton.  My  exors  :  My  son 
John  Drake  :  witnesses  Gideon  Walrond  :  Robert  Hewett : 
John  Stokes  :  Eustace  Budgell :  Dated  2  Nov.  1635  pr.  ult 
Feb.  1639.    (25  Coventry.) 

John  Drake  of  Yardbury :  Co  :  Devon  Gent :  To  poor  of 
psh  of  Cullington:  My  Niece  Ann  dau.  John  Steward  of 
Downelande :  My  deceased  father  Willm  Drake :  My  land 
in  fee  called  Yardbury :  My  cousins  and  brother  John  Drake 
of  Ash  and  Tho.  Drake  of  Wishcombe:  John  Seward  of 
Downland  and  Willm  Taylor  of  Waxway  gent :  My  brother 
Willm  Drake  only  exor.  Dated  27  March  1648,  pr.  1  Dec. 
1649.    (188  Fairfax.) 

William  Drake  of  Yardbury :  Co:  Devon  esq. :  buried  in 


*Hele  ?    Probably  the  stepfather  of  his  wife  Margaret. 
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the  chancel  of  Colyton  :  John  Drake  my  eldest  son  :  Down- 
hayne  in  Colyton  purchased  by  me  of  one  John  Drake  :  three 
other  fields  in  Colyton  purchased  by  me  of  Peter  Seller  & 
another  close  in  Colyton  purchased  by  me  of  one  John  Holwel : 
Tho.  Drake  my  youngest  son :  My  daughter  Mrs.  Catherine 
Huysh  :  My  son  Tho.  and  Mrs.  Huysh  exors  :  Sam1  Pulman, 
E.  Veryard,  Tho.  Cox  witnesses.  Dated  3  Nov.  1727,  pr, 
9  Mar.  1727.    (78  Brook.) 

The  following  are  omitted  by  Lt.-Col.  Vivian  from  the 
pedigree  of  Drake  of  Yardbury,  Colyton,  page  298  : — 
From  Colyton  Parish  Church  Registers. 

1630.    Jane,  d.  William  Drake  of  Yarberie,  esq.,  bap.  13  Feb. 

1659.     Betty,  d.  William  Drake  of  Yarbery,  bap.  28  Dec. 

1678.    Elizabeth,   d.   William    Drake  of   Yarbery,  bap. 
11  June 

1681.     Mrs.  Letitia,  w.  Mr.  Peter  Callie,  bur.  25  Feb.  (M.I.) 

1681.    Samuel,  s.  Peter  Callie,  bap.  8  June 

1681.    Samuel,  s.  Peter  Callie,  minister,  bur.  25  Feb. 

1687.    Dorothy  Drake,  gent.,  bur.  2  March 

1693.    John,  s.  William  Drake  of  Yardbury,  esq.,  bap.  6  Feb. 

171 1.     Mr.  John  Drake  of  Chard,  bur.  20  Dec.  (bom  1667) 

1726.  Katherine,  d.  Mr.  Thomas  Drake,  bur.  Sept.  14 

1727.  William  Drake,  esq.,  bur.  2  Dec.  (born  1663) 

1732.  Thomas,  s.  Thomas  Drake,  bur.  8  Sept.  (bapt.  1728) 

1733.  Thomas,  s.  Thomas  Drake,  bap.  27  Apl. 
1735.    Ann,  d.  Mr.  Thomas  Drake,  bap.  priv.  26  May. 
1760.    John    Jarratt,    parish  St.   John's,    Hackney,  co. 

Middlesex,  and  Ann  Drake,  marr.  by  lie,  15  May, 
by  Francis  Drake,  minister. 
1785.    Ann  Jarratt,  bur.  8  Nov.,  w.  of  John  Jarratt,  of 
London 

1730.    Francis,  s.  of  Mr.  Thomas  Drake,  bap.  5  March 

( The  Vicar  of  Seaton  and  Beer,  and  Rector  of  Uplyme, 
died  5  Ap.,  bur.  Colyton,  9  Ap.  1769.  He  was  found 
dead  on  Bossell  Hill,  Axmouth,  between  his  two  parishes. 
Tradition  says  he  was  killed  by  smugglers.  As  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  he  was  very  strict  and  active  against  them, 
so  in  revenge  they  lay  in  wait  for  him  and  killed  him.  It 
is  also  said  that  on  account  of  his  unpopularity  for  this 
activity,  the  smugglers  and  fishermen  of  Beer,  built  and 
founded  the  Dissenting  Chapel  there.) 
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1746.    Catherine,  d.  Thomas  Drake  Esq.  by  Dorothy  hisw., 

bap.  26  March. 
1790.    Eliza,  d.  Mr.  Clement  Drake  by  Betty  his  w.,  born 

15  Dec,  bap.  27  Dec.     (She  marr.  at  Taunton  St. 

Mary   10  Aft.,   1809,  Edward  Jefferies   Esdaile,  of 

Cothelstone  Ho.,  Somerset) 
*i8o3.    Charles   Anderson,   s.   William   Drake   Esq.  and 

Elizth>  Charity  his  w.,  born  6,  bap.  19  May. 
*i8o4.    Francis,   s.    William   Drake  esq.    and  Elizabeth 

Charity  his  w.,  born  4  Sep.,  bap.  27  Oct.  , 


From  Seaton  Parish  Church  Registers:—  £fe(_lMvu  hp  BWW^^ 


1772.    Ann,  d.  Revd-  Francis  Drake,  Vicar  of  Seaton  and 

Beer,  born  26  Nov.  1762,  bap.  same  day  privately, 

publicly  bap.  15  June,  1764. 
1764.    Francis,  s.  Revd-  Francis  Drake,  Vicar  of  Seaton 

and  Beer,  born  and  bap.  privately  22  Apr.,  1764, 

publicly  bap.  15  June,  1764. 

(He  became  Ambassador  at  the  Courts  of  Munich,  Venice, 
etc.    See  portrait  and  M.I. 
1766.    Charles,  s.  Revd-  Francis  Drake,  Vicar  of  Seaton  and 
Beer,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  born  and  bap.  privately 
13  Sept.,  1766,  publicly  bap.  14  Jan.,  1767. 
The    following   connected   with    Drake   from  Colyton 
Registers : — 
1796.    Robert  Tudway,  esq.,  bur,  2  Jan. 

Vivian  states  that  "  Francis  Drake,  Vicar  of  Seaton  and 
Beer,  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  d.  of  Charles  Tralway,  of 
Wells,"  it  should  be  Twdway. 


185.  The  Early  Charters  of  Crediton  (VII.,  par.  141, 
p.  184-200). — Readers  of  D.  &>  C.N.  &>  Q.  have  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  the  Editors  for  printing  the  translation  of 
these  documents  and  the  notes  relating  to  them.  Copies 
of  the  documents,  with  translations  of  some  of  them  and  notes, 
were  published  by  Messrs.  Napier  and  Stevenson  in  Anecdota 
Oxoniensia,  Part  7,  1895  ("The  Crawford  Collection  of  Early 

*  It  is  doubtful  if  these  two  entries  belong  to  the  Yardbury  family. 
This  William  Drake,  died  in  Jamaica,  18  Aug.  1809,  aged  58,  was  son  of 
William  Drake  of  Axminster,  died  28  July  1775,  aged  48.  M.I.  Axminster 
Church.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Charity,  was  daughter  of  John  Collard, 
Esq.,  sometime  High  Sheriff  of  Bristol. 


A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 
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Charters  and  Documents  "),  but  this  book  is  probably  not  to 
be  found  on  the  shelves  of  many  of  the  readers  of  D.  &>  C. 
N.  &>  Q.,  to  whom  the  records  concerning  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall would  be  of  interest. 

The  document  No.  VII.  is  especially  noteworthy  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  early  troubled  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Cornwall  by  the  West  Saxons.  It  has  been  referred  to 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Risk  and  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  J. 
Reichel  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  (Vols, 
xxix.  and  xxx.).  It  is  described  by  Messrs.  Napier  and 
Stevenson  as  an  almost  contemporary  copy  of  a  letter  of 
St.  Dunstan,  in  Old  English,  at  the  end  of  the  ioth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  nth  century.  The  following  abstract, 
with  dates  appended  (these  being  derived,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  from  Searle's  most  valuable  work,  Anglo-Saxon 
Bishops,  Kings  and  Nobles,  Cambridge,  1899)  may  be 
acceptable. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  King  ^Ethelred  II.  (misprinted 
JEdered  in  D.  &  C.N.  &>  Q.)  by  St.  Dunstan,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  It  recites  the  gift  by  K.  Ecgbeorht  (perhaps 
when  the  King  went  to  Cornwall,  probably  in  813  according 
to  Messrs.  Napier  and  Stevenson,  or,  as  it  is  surmised  by 
Mr.  Reichel,  it  may  have  been  given  by  the  King  after  the 
battle  of  Hengeston,  in  835)  to  the  Bishop  of  Sherborne  of 
three  estates  in  Cornwall.  On  the  appointment  (in  909)  of  five 
Bishops  in  place  of  two  (i.e.,  the  creation  of  the  three 
bishoprics  of  Ramsbury,  Wells  and  Crediton,  the  previous 
bishoprics  being  those  of  Winchester  and  Sherborne)  the 
estates  were  assigned  by  K.  Eadweard  I.  to  Eadulf 
(Eadwulf)  the  newly  consecrated  Bishop  of  Crediton  (died 
934)  and  they  were  held  by  him  and  his  successor  iEthelgar 
(died  953).  King  ^Ethelstan  (not  later  than  931)  gave  the 
bishopric  of  Cornwall  to  Cunun  (otherwise  Conan  or  Caynan), 
but  the  Cornish  estates  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishop 
of  Crediton.  On  the  consecration  of  Daniel  to  be  Bishop 
of  Cornwall  (whose  episcopate  extended  from  some  date 
between  937  and  955  up  to  about  959)  K.  Eadred  gave 
the  lands  to  the  bishopstool  of  St.  Germans  (?  in  953  on 
the  death  of  iEthelgar,  Bishop  of  Crediton).  When,  in 
the  time  of  K.  Eadgar,  St.  Dunstan  consecrated  Wulfsige 
to  be  Bishop  of  Cornwall  (whose  episcopate  extended  from 
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some  date  between  959  and  963  to  a  date  between  980  and 
993)  the  Bishops  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  estates 
should  be  possessed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  in  this 
letter  St.  Dunstan  recommended  the  King  to  grant  this.  The 
letter  must  have  been  written  between  978,  the  date  of  the 
accession  of  K.  iEthelred  II,  and  988,  the  date  of  St. 
Dunstan's  death — possibly  before  980,  which  is  the  date  of 
the  last  known  signature  of  Bp.  Wulfsige. 

The  three  estates  in  Cornwall  are  named  in  the  letter, 
Polltun,  CaeUwic  and  Landwithan.  Polltun  and  Land-  p,  /  g  3 
withan  can  be  identified  readily  and  with  certainty  as  Pawton, 
in  St.  Breock,  and  Lawhitton.  But  where  is  Caellwic  ? 
Messrs,  Napier  and  Stevenson,  following  the  Rev.  F. 
E.  Warren,  assume  it  to  be.  Callington,  but  this,  I 
venture  to  think,  is  a  mistake,  which  has  arisen  from  the 
name  appearing  as  Caelling  in  the  Missal  of  Bp.  Leofric, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  I  can  find  no  evidence  that 
Callington  was  ever  the  property  of  the  Church.  Domes- 
day Book  records  the  manor  as  held  by  the  King.  "  Earl 
Herald  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Eadweard."  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  date  of  St.  Dunstan's  letter 
(978  to  988)  and  the  death  of  K.  Eadweard  III.  (1066) 
the  Church  became  dispossessed  of  any  of  the  lands 
referred  to  in  the  letter.  If  any  of  them  had  been 
taken  after  1066  the  fact  would  have  been  recorded  in 
Domesday.  Caellwic,  therefore,  must,  it  is  supposed,  be 
looked  for  in  the  manors  held  by  the  Bishop  (of  Exeter) 
at  the  date  of  the  Domesday  survey.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  is  to  be  identified  as  Kelly,  a  part  of  the  manor 
of  Berner,  in  Egloshayle.  "  Terra  de  Kelly,  in  manerio  de 
Berneyr "  is  mentioned  in  a  memorandum  in  Bishop 
Bronescombe's  Register  (Hingeston-Randolph's  Index,  page 
27)  and  Kelly  Magna  and  Kelly  Parva,  or  Kellygnate,  in 
a  rent-roll  of  the  manor  in  30  Hen.  VIII.  (Maclean,  Trigg 
Minor,  Vol.  I.,  p.  430-435).  It  may  be  that  we  have  here 
both  the  forms  Caellwic  (Kelly)  and  Caelling  (Kellygnate). 

If  this  conjecture  is  well  founded  the  lands  in  question 
eventually  became  attached  to  the  See  of  Exeter,  following 
the  holding  of  the  Sees  of  Cornwall  and  Crediton  by 
Lyfing  (?  1036  to  1046)  and  the  transference  of  the  united 
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See  to  Exeter  under  Leofric  in  1050.  Presumably  they  form 
part  of  the  693  acres  of  land  in  Cornwall  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  or  the  2,120  acres  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  at  the  date  of  the  new  Domes- 
day (1873). 

The  resemblance  between  the  name  Caellwic  and  the 
Kelliwic  or  Celliwig  (where  Arthur  was  King)  of  the  Welsh 
Triads  and  Celli  (the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  battle)  in  the 
Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  is  striking  and  suggestive  of 
speculation. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some  public-spirited  person 
or  persons  will  cause  photographic  copies  of  these  documents 
to  be  made  and  published  (if  the  Bodleian  authorities  will 
permit)  to  supplement  the  photographic  copies  (published, 
I  think,  about  1882)  of  the  much  less  generally  interesting 
Anglo-Saxon  Charters  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter?  Such  copies  would  be  valuable  both 
to  the  student  of  history  and  to  the  palaeographer. 

SafiOlttU  T.  W.  RUNDELL. 

Notes  and  Corrections. — The  attention  of  the  Editors  has 
been  directed  to  a  number  of  discrepancies  between  the 
translations  and  notes  published  by  Messrs.  Napier  and 
Stevenson  (Anecdota  Oxoniensia — Mediaeval  Series — Part  VII.) 
and  those  published  in  D.  &>  C.  N.  &*  Q.,  pp.  184-200.  The 
following  corrections  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
parision  with  Messrs.  Napier  and  Stevenson's  work,  which 
was  not  available  when  the  previous  communication  was 
received  :— 

Page  184,1.  16  For  "nineteen"  read  "seventy."  Nineteen 
early  charters  were  selected  for  publication 
by  Messrs.  Napier  and  Stevenson. 

„  „  I.21  For  "the  collection"  read  "  his  collection  of 
coins  and  medals." 

„  185,  1.  12  For  "copy  of  Charter  I."  read  "copy  of  the 
boundaries  in  Charter  I." 

„  „  1.  16  For  "translation  of  Charters  I.  and  II."  read 
"  translation  of  the  boundaries  in  Charters 
I.  and  II." 

,,    186,1.37    Insert  [Latin], 

„    187,  1.   7    For  "  Frithugyth  "  read  "  Frithogyth." 
„     „     1.  19    For  "  Frithurgyth "  read  "Frithugyth." 
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187,  last  line  For  "along  the  southern  boundary  of 
Crediton  to  Grendon "  read  "  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  Crediton  to  the  River 
Yeo,  which  it  ascends  to  the  source  near 
Grendon." 

188,  1.  2  For  "  It  then  proceeds  northwards  up  the 
River  Troney  to  Nymet  Wood"  read  "From 
near  Grendon  it  goes  eastward  along  the 
Oakhampton  and  Exeter  road,  probably  to 
the  crossing  of  the  road  by  the  brook 
running  by  Woodbrook  into  the  Teign  near 
Clifford  Barton.  It  descends  this  brook  into 
the  Teign  and  then  proceeds  up  the  latter 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  Drews- 
teignton  to  the  vicinity  of  the  road  from 
Easton  to  Parford,  where  it  leaves  the  Teign 
and  goes  across  country  to  Drascombe. 
From  this  point  the  line  is  not  clear,  but  it 
seems  to  proceed  by  Hollycombe  to  the 
river  Troney,  up  the  latter  to  Nymet  Wood." 
1.  9  "Cock's  ford,"  "  Hanan  ford"  in  the 
original. 

\<%tr,  1.  18    Insert  [Latin] . 

190,1.   7    "  Plankbridge,"  "Thelbridge"  in  the  original. 

Messrs.  Napier  and  Stevenson  consider  it  to 
be  a  bridge  in  Sandford  parish  recorded  in 
the  name  "  Thelbridge  Ford." 
For  "  Hentill  "  read  "  Henstill." 
Insert  [Latin] . 
191,  1.   5    For  "  Eadulph  "  read  "  Eadulf." 

For  "  Eadgoer  "  read  "  Eadgaer." 
For  "  Thesdred  "  read  "  Theodred." 
For  "  Styrccer  "  read  "  Styrcaer." 
For  "  Frcena  "  read  "  Fraena." 
For  "  iEdered  "  read  "  yEthelred." 
For  "  as  it  seemed  to  fit  him  "  read  "  as  it 
seemed  fit  to  him." 
For  "  Polltum  "  read  "  Polltun." 
For  "  council  "  read  "  counsel." 
193,1.   4    For  "and  his  lord"  read  "and  loved  his 
lord." 
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p.  193,  1.  13    After  "assigned  "  insert  "to." 

„     „    I.15    For  "955"  read  "953."    (iEthelgar  died  in 

953  and  his   successor  ^Elf weald  signs  as 

Bishop  in  that  year.) 
„     „    I.18    For  "  959  "  read  "955."    (King  Eadred  died 

in  955-) 

„     „     1.  26    For  "  ^Efnod  "  read  "  ^lfnoth." 

„     „     1.  35    For  "  ^Ethelnod  "  read  "  ^Ethelnoth." 

„    194,  1.   4    After  "  And  to  Maelpatrik  five  mancuses  of 

gold  "  insert  "  And  to  Leofwine  Polga  five 

mancuses  of  gold." 
„     „     1.   8    For  "  Prised  "  read  "  iElflsed." 
„    195,  1.  41    For  "  Warcelwast"  read  "  Waraelwast." 

For  "  William  de  Ango  "    read  "  William 

de  Augo." 

„    196,1.    1    For  "  Arnald  "  read  "  Ernald." 
,,     „     1.   4    For  "  Sancto  Lando  "  read  "  Sancto  Laudo." 
„     „     1.   5    For  "  Ralf  de  Len  "  read  "  Ralph  de  Leu." 
„     „    1.   6    For  "  Hemming  "  read  "  Hemminus." 

%ZL\jd.m^<  hi* 

186.  Yonge. — My  mother  was  a  Yonge  of  Moore  and 
Caynton,  in  Salop,  a  well-known  family  there ;  her  arms 
were  or,  3  roses  gules.  In  ^the  pedigree  of  the  family  taken 
from  the  Visitation  of  Salop  in  1623  I  find  that  George 
Yonge,  the  younger  brother  of  William  Yonge,  of  Caynton, 
who  was  Sheriff  for  Salop  1548,  is  described  as  of  Ashburton, 
Devon  ;  he  had  three  sons,  Christopher,  Thomas  and  William. 
There  is  a  note  in  the  Harleian  Society's  copy  of  the  pedigree 
as  follows  :  "At  this  point  a  leaf  has  been  cut  out  of  the 
Shrewsbury  MS.  which  no  doubt  contained  George  Yonge 
and  his  descendants  as  well  as  the  arms  and  quarterings." 
I  have  been  told  there  were  some  well-known  Yonges  or 
Youngs  at  Ashburton,  but  I  fancy  they  were  of  the  Puslinch 
family,  and  probably  not  related,  as  their  arms  are  quite 
different.  I  find  in  Lyson's  Magna  Britannia,  Devonshire, 
Part  II.,  1822,  under  the  heading  Widecombe-in-the-Moor, 
"  Another  Manor  of  Notsworthy  .  .  .  belongs  to  Fitz- 
william  Young,  Esq.,  of  Ashburton."  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  any  information  could  be  given  me  as  to  George 
Yonge  and  his  descendants,  and  also  whether  Fitzwilliam 
Yonge  was  one  of  the  family.  Alex.  N.  Radcliffe. 


Arms  of  Willoughby. 
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187.  George  Richards. — I  have  an  oil  painting  of 
Peter  the  Great  by  George  Richards,  of  Bideford,  an  artist 
of  whom  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  biographical  details. 
The  portrait  is  oval  in  shape,  half  length,  the  Czar  being  in 
armour,  with  a  red  sash  across  his  shoulder.  Are  there 
any  other  paintings  by  Richards,  and  if  so  where  may  they 
be  seen?  John  Lane. 

188.  Willoughby  Arms. — The  little  painting  of  the 
Willoughby  arms,  a  drawing  of  which  is  printed  in  this  issue, 
was  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  H.  Tapley-Soper  amongst 
some  papers  at  the  Exeter  Public  Library.  The  achieve- 
ment, still  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  is  signed  by 
Henry  St.  George,  Richmond,  and  Samson  Lennard,  Blue- 
mantle  Pursuivant,  who  conducted  the  Visitation  of  1620. 
The  arms  are  blazoned :  Or,  fvetty  azure,  a  mullet  gules  thereon, 
a  crescent  sable  for  difference.  The  crest  is  charged  with  a  mullet 
sable,  and  the  mantling — as  is  usual  in  drawings  of  the  period — 
is  coloured  gules  lined  argent.  When  found  it  was  enclosed 
in  a  paper  wrapper  bearing  the  following  information,  written 
probably  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century: — 

"The  Arms  of  Mr.   Willoughby   Father  to  Lady 
"  Trevelyan  Wife  to  the  first  Sir  George  Trevelyan. 
"  She  was  an  heiress.    Had  Mr.  Willoughby  been  now 
"living  he  would  have  been  Lord  Willoughby  in  his 
"  own  right.    I  don't  know  whether  that  title  does  not 
"  belong  to  the  Trevelyan  Family  in  right  of  Lady 
"  Trevelyan  some  People  think  it  does,  I  think  it 
"  ought  to  be  looked  into." 
The  cadency  marks  show  that  Mr.  Willoughby,  of  Pey- 
hembury,  was  a  descendant   of  Sir  William  Willoughby, 
second  son  of  the  Sir  John  Willoughby  killed  at  Tewkesbury 
in    1471.     Sir   John   was   the   grandson   of   Sir  Thomas 
Willoughby,  third  son  of  Robert  Lord  Willoughby.  [His 
ancestor,  Sir  William  Willoughby,  married  Alice,  co-heiress 
of  John  Bee  of  Eresby,  whose  arms,  quartered  by  those  of 
Ufford,  form  the  coat  borne  by  the  Willoughby  family,  and 
noted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  f.s.a.,  in  "  The  Strife  of  the 
Roses  and  Days  of  the  Tudors."] 

Mr.  Willoughby,  who  was  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  Visitation  of  1620,  was  the  son  of  John  Willoughby,  of 

T 
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Peyhembury,  by  his  first  wife,  Margaret  Staynings,  of  Holni- 
cote,  Somerset.  He  married  twice,  firstly  in  1634,  Mary 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Davie  ;  and  secondly,  Jane  Northcott,  a 
widow,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Strode.  His  daughter  and 
heiress  Mary  (by  his  first  wife)  married  in  1655  George 
Trevelyan,  who  was  created  a  Baronet  at  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  II. 

The  testimony  of  this  little  parchment  from  the  Heralds' 
College  should  be  of  considerable  value  to  those  interested  in 
the  Willoughby  family.  Wilfred  Drake. 

189.  Princetown  to  Ivybridge. — A  Road  "New"  in 
1812  and  not  made  yet  in  1913 ! — In  many  of  the 
Guides  and  Handbooks  to  Plymouth  and  its  Neighbourhood, 
published  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  there  is  given 
a  map  of  the  surrounding  country,  entitled,  at  first  (1812) 
"  The  Environs  of  Plymouth  and  Plymouth  Dock,"  and 
in  those  issued  after  1st  January,  1824,  "The  Environs  of 
Plymouth  and  Devonport."  It  is  the  same  map,  at  least 
up  to  1836,  and  covers  a  district  of  seven  miles  east  and  west 
of  Plymouth  and  20  miles  to  the  north.  It  takes  in 
Launceston  in  the  N.W.  corner,  Looe  in  the  S.W.,  Moreton 
at  the  extreme  N.E.,  and  Kingsbridge  in  the  S.E.  The 
scale  is  four  inches  to  the  mile.  The  earliest  is  signed  "  Ply- 
mouth Dock,  published  by  Granville  and  Son,"  others  later, 
"  Plymouth  Dock "  or  "  Devonport,  published  by  J.  Johns, 
No.  56,  Fore  Street." 

The  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  a  road  is  shown  by 
a  double  dotted  line  crossing  the  Moor  from  Princetown  and 
joining  the  main  road  from  Plymouth  to  Ivybridge  just  at 
the  forking  of  the  roads  to  Brent  and  Totnes.  It  is  shown 
passing  close  to  "  Siward's  Cross,"  and  keeps  just  to  the 
eastward  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Erme  and  of  Harford. 

In  the  earliest  Guide  Book,  "  A  View  of  Plymouth  Dock, 
Plymouth,  and  the  adjacent  country,"  181 2,  it  is  marked 
"  New  Proposed  Road  to  Ivybridge."  In  all  the  later  ones 
I  have  seen  the  same  arrangement  of  the  words,  except 
"  proposed,"  which  is  left  out,  is  given  thus  "  New  Road 
to  Ivybridge,"  so  that  anyone  seeing  these  only  would 
imagine  that  a  "  new "  road  had  been  made,  or  at  least 
was  being  made,  between  the  points  named. 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  reference  to  this  "  New  " 
or  "  New  Proposed "  Road  in  the  text  of  either  of  the 
Guides  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  but  I  am  hoping  that 
some  reader  of  Devon  &>  Cornwall  Notes  &>  Queries  may  know 
something  about  the  inception  of  any  scheme  for  providing 
a  shorter  means  of  access  from  Princetown  to  the  South 
Hams. 

If  this  was  felt  to  be  a  want  in  18 12,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  it  should  be  still  unprovided,  especially  as  it  must  have 
been  a  well  established  project,  we  must  suppose,  for  it  to  be 
placed  in  a  map,  and  repeated  in  its  various  subsequent 
issues. 

Was  it  an  idea  of  the  famous  Sir  Thos.  Tyrwhitt,  who 
had  such  optimistic  beliefs  in  the  results  of  what  we  knew 
twenty- five  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  as  the  old  "  Dartmoor 
Railway  ?  " 

These  guide  books  give  prominence  to  the  various  ways 
in  which  it  was  expected  to  bring  about  a  transformation 
of  the  Moor,  and  to  a  present  reader  these  expectations 
seem  to  have  been  very  Utopian. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  thing  is  really  known  about 
the  intention  to  make  such  a  road,  and  the  causes  of  its 
abandonment,  and  trust  a  similar  fate  will  not  await  the 
current  proposals  to  form  a  road  over  the  Moor  eastwards 
of  Princetown.  Classenwell  Pool. 

190.  William  Marshall. — The  following  are  some 
anecdotes  concerning  William  Marshall,  for  nearly  50  years 
Rector  of  Ashprington,  born  1676,  died  1756. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  of  extraordinary  strength. 
When  he  first  came  into  the  parish  he  found  a  great 
disposition  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  "  Parson,"  and 
he  was  certainly  the  right  man  to  deal  suitably  with  any 
such  feeling.  He  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  showing 
them  what  sort  of  man  he  was  in  a  way  which  they  would 
be  able  to  appreciate. 

A  party  of  farmers  had  come  to  the  Rectory  to  pay 
their  tithe  of  corn,  and  while  waiting  for  Mr.  Marshall, 
who  was  out,  amused  themselves  with  trying  who  could 
swing  a  sack  of  corn  to  his  shoulders.  The  Parson  returned 
just  as  one  of  them  had  with  great  pride  accomplished  the 
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feat.  He  rather  astonished  them  by  swinging  both  man 
and  sack  on  to  his  shoulder  and  walking  round  the  room 
with  them.  There  was  no  fear  after  that  of  any  lack  of 
respect  for  the  Rector,  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  joke 
as  well  as  a  little  display  of  his  muscular  powers. 

Another  time  he  was  called  into  the  kitchen  to  see  two 
millers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  his  corn,  and 
found  them  sitting  one  at  each  end  of  the  bench  by  the 
long  kitchen  table.  They  were  so  busy  in  conversation 
that  they  did  not  observe  his  entrance  until  their  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  by  finding  themselves  lifted  up,  bench 
and  all,  and  placed  upon  the  table. 

He  is  said  to  have  carried  12  cwt.  across  a  room  and 
to  have  lifted  3  cwt.  with  his  little  finger. 

On  his  way  to  Totnes  one  day  in  his  whisky,  in  the 
narrow  lane  between  Ashprington  post  and  the  village,  he 
met  a  man  driving  a  horse  and  crooks  with  a  load  of  straw. 
There  not  being  room  to  pass  he  asked  the  man  to  go 
back  a  bit.  This  he  refused  to  do  with  some  insolence. 
Upon  this  the  parson  descended  from  his  whisky  and 
pitched  the  man  over  the  hedge  (of  a  Devonshire  lane, 
mind),  and  then  himself  backed  the  horse  till  there  was 
room  for  his  carriage  to  pass. 

The  story  of  course  was  improved  upon,  and  later  editions 
say  that  man,  horse,  crooks  and  straw  were  all  sent  flying  to- 
gether over  the  hedge.  The  road  has  of  late  years  been  widened, 
so  there  is  no  probability  of  any  further  incumbent  exercising 
either  his  strength  or  his  authority  in  a  similar  manner. 

On  another  occasion  the  Rector  was  riding  at  some 
distance  from  home  where  he  was  not  so  well  known,  and 
his  horse  having  cast  a  shoe  he  stopped  at  a  wayside 
blacksmith's  to  have  it  renewed.  The  smith  made  a  shoe 
and  was  about  to  put  it  on  when  his  customer  asked  to 
look  at  it.  Taking  it  in  his  hands  with  the  knuckles 
together  he  bent  it  back  till  the  smaller  joints  of  the 
fingers  met.  He  then  told  the  man  it  was  very  good  iron, 
but  not  well  made,  and  desired  him  to  hammer  it  out 
better.  This  was  done  accordingly,  and  the  horse  being 
at  last  shod  to  his  master's  satisfaction  the  blacksmith  was 
asked  what  there  was  to  pay.  "  Nothing,"  was  his  decided 
reply,  "  I'll  never  touch  the  Devil's  money." 
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The  next  story  comes  from  an  old  servant  at  the 
rectory,  Harry  Collins.  A  new  gate  being  required  for 
one  of  the  fields  he  was  engaged  with  another  man  in 
fixing  it.  These  posts  of  granite  from  Dartmoor  are  about 
ten  feet  long  and  from  ten  inches  to  a  foot  square,  having 
iron  hooks  let  into  them  on  which  the  gate  is  hung.  The 
men  were  rolling  the  post  with  the  help  of  levers  towards 
the  pit  in  which  it  was  to  be  sunk,  when,  as  Harry  used 
to  say,  "Along  come  Maister  and  took  up  the  post  and 
put  it  in  the  hole  and  there  he'th  been  ever  since." 

In  return  for  Harry's  story  we  must  preserve  from 
oblivion  the  poetical  effusion  of  which  he  was  so  proud 
that  he  confided  it  to  old  Aunt  Ann,  his  master's  eldest 
daughter,  who  was  riding  behind  him  on  a  pillion.  Pointing 
to  Ashprington  post,  on  which  are  initial  letters  still  denoting, 
as  they  did  in  those  days,  the  different  roads,  "  Miss 
Nanny,"  said  he,  "  I've  made  some  verses  on  that  there 
post. 

A  for  Ashprington,  and  so  us  go  on, 
B  for  Brent,  my  money  valth  (?)  skent, 
D  for  Dartmouth,  that  li'th  in  the  south, 
T  for  Totnes,  in  me  there's  not  much  fatness." 
Harry's  only  daughter  was  "  Ailsie  Collins,"  alias  Farmer 
Alice,"  the  Ashprington  errand-woman.    In  her  drab  great 
coat  and  man's  hat  surmounting  the  ample  frills  of  her 
cap  and  preceded  by  her  donkeys,  4<  Fortin  and  Jack,"  she  was 
as  well  known  and  almost  as  important  a  person  in  Totnes 
as  the  Mayor  in  his  scarlet  gown  with  his  mace-bearers. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  William  Marshall's 
powerful  frame  should  in  old  age  have  become  heavy  and 
unwieldy.  Being  afflicted  with  gout  and  unable  to  walk 
up  and  down  stairs  he  had  a  hole  made  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  in  which  he  usually  sat,  through  which  he  was 
drawn  in  his  chair  by  pulleys  to  and  from  his  bedroom. 

191.  Thomas  Hudson  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. — 
Thomas  Hudson  was  born,  according  to  the  D.N.B.,  "in 
Devonshire,  perhaps  Bideford,  in  1701." 

This  information  is  somewhat  vague  for  so  exhaustive  a 
work  and  for  so  important  a  man ;  but  the  Bideford  baptismal 
register  has  been  searched  without  result.  Another  authority 
suggests  Exeter  as  his  birthplace.    Can  any  reader  give  me 
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more  exact  information?  Hudson  is  also  said  to  have  been 
a  frequent  visitor  to  Bideford,  and  we  know  that  the  thirty 
portraits  of  H.  Beavis,  Mayor;  S.  Wickey,  Mayor  elect; 
R.  Mervyn,  Dept.  Recorder ;  R.  Incledon,  Richard  Newell, 
Rev.  Thos.  Steed,  Mr.  Thomas  Hallis,  Mr.  Paul  Tucker, 
John  Frayne,  Roger  Chappie,  Charles  Wright,  Marshall 
Swayne,  Nicholas  Glass,  George  Score,  William  Lantrow, 
John  Swayne,  Rev.  Robert  Luck,  Mr.  Charles  Celly,  George 
Gaydon,  Samuel  Berry,  Richard  Knight,  Alexander  Webber, 
Matthew  Rock,  John  Baker,  Mr.  R.  King,  Mark  Slee,  Charles 
Marshall,  H.  Wickey,  H.  Drake,  and  Mr.  Gregory  Anthony, 
in  the  Barnstaple  Town  Hall,  were  painted  by  him  in  or 
about  1738.  * 

In  1740  Hudson  was  again  in  Bideford,  where  he  came 
across  the  youthful  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  apprenticed 
to  him  in  October  of  the  same  year.  This  event  came  about 
in  the  following  manner.  Reynolds  senior  consulted  his 
friend  Mr.  Craunch,  of  Plympton,  as  to  Joshua's  future, 
being  divided  between  making  him  an  apothecary  or  an 
artist.  He  told  Craunch  that  Mr.  Warmell,  who  was  both  a 
painter  and  a  player,  and  who  had  lately  seen  the  boy's 
early  performances,  had  said  that  "  if  he  had  his  hands  full 
of  business,  he  would  rather  take  Joshua  for  nothing  than 
another  with  ^50."  On  this,  Craunch  advised  him  to  write 
to  another  friend,  Mr.  Cutliffe,  attorney  of  Bideford,  which 
Reynolds  did  on  the  following  day,  and  with  regard  to  making 
Joshua  an  artist,  said  "  Mr.  Craunch  told  me,  as  to  this 
latter,  he  could  put  me  in  a  way.  Mr.  Hudson  (who  is  Mr. 
Richardson's  son-in-law)  used  to  be  down  at  Bideford,  and 
would  be,  so  he  believed,  within  these  two  months ;  he 
persuaded  me  to  propose  the  matter  to  you,  and  that  you 
should  propose  it  to  Mr.  Hudson,  that  Joshua  might  show 
him  some  of  his  performances  in  drawing,  and,  if  the  matter 
was  likely  to  take  effect,  would  take  a  journey  to  Bideford 
himself." 

Is  anything  further  known  of  Mr.  Warmell  mentioned 
above?  or  of  Mr.  Cutliffe,  of_Bidefoxd?  I  have  an  impression 
that  the  latter  published  a  volume  of  letters,  and  if  so,  should 
be  glad  to  know  where  they  may  be  found. 

Mr.  Craunch  advanced  money  for  Joshua  Reynold's  visit 
to  Italy  in  1749,  and  the  young  painter  brought  his  patron 
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a  set  of  four  landscapes  on  his  return.  Does  anyone  know 
if  these  still  exist  ?  He  also  painted  both  Craunch  and  his  wife, 
indeed  he  painted  the  former  twice  :  in  1766-7  and  probably 
when  he  made  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Craunch  in  1762.  One  of 
these  two  portraits  of  Craunch,  in  oil  on  canvas  measuring 
29  ins.  x  23  ins.  I  saw  at  Glynn  in  March  this  year.  In 
later  years  when  he  had  attained  the  eminence  this  early 
friend  had  so  confidently  predicted,  Reynolds  had  a  handsome 
silver  cup  made  to  present  to  him,  but  Mr.  Craunch  died 
before  it  was  ready  and  the  cup  stood  for  many  years  on  Sir 
Joshua's  own  table.  Does  anyone  know  what  became  of  it  ? 
It  would  be  interesting  also  to  have  more  information  about 
Craunch.  Two  other  portraits  by  Reynolds  may  be  noted. 
That  of  a  Mr.  Hudson,  painted  in  April,  1765,  and  Mrs. 
Hudson  in  1762.  Could  these  possibly  have  been  the  painter 
and  his  first  wife. 

To  return  to  Hudson  :  I  have  just  had  a  copy  made  of 
his  will,  drawn  up  in  1776,  proved  in  1779,  whereby  he 
bequeaths  all  his  property  at  Twickenham,  with  the  exception 
of  his  collection  of  prints,  to  his  (second)  wife,  late  Mary 
Fynes  of  Fleet  Street,  London,  spinster  (not  a  wealthy 
widow  as  the  D.N.B.  has  it),  and  on  her  death  to  revert  to 
John  May  (son  of  John  May  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  plasterer, 
deceased),  late  Chief  Mate  of  the  ship  Morthington  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  To  Mrs.  Baker,  Mrs. 
Anne  Pointer  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Newsham,  daughters  of 
Hudson's  uncle,  Thomas  Knight  of  Wickham  in  the  County 
of  Southampton,  smith,  one  hundred  pounds  apiece.  To 
each  of  the  children  of  John  Knight,  deceased  (another  uncle) 
ten  pounds.  To  each  of  the  children  of  Samuel  Carpenter 
(of  Exeter,  shoemaker),  by  his  first  wife,  ten  pounds.  To 
Henry  Clarke  of  the  Custom  House,  London,  twenty 
guineas  (for  a  ring).  To  Henry  Gardiner,  nephew  of  Isaac 
Gardiner  of  Chesterford,  Essex,  innholder,  one  hundred 
pounds.  To  Edward  Ashwell  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  Bed- 
ford, esquire,  one  hundred  pounds.  To  Ebenezer  Forrest 
of  York  Buildings,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Martins  in  the 
Fields,  Middlesex,  Gentleman,  one  hundred  pounds.  The 
said  Edward  Ashwell  and  Ebenezer  Forest  to  be  executors. 

Hudson  further  directs  that  his  collection  of  pictures, 
drawings  and  prints  are  to  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Langford, 
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auctioneers,  and  the  proceeds  invested,  after  payment  of 
executors  and  certain  obligations,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife 
and  subsequently  to  become  the  property  of  the  said  John 
May.  The  witnesses _are  Edward  Bowman,  Nicholas  Price 
and  William  Dennis. 

These  bequests  suggest  a  closer  connection  with  Exeter 
than  with  Bideford,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any- 
thing is  known  of  these  legatees,  and  if  any  descendants 
of  theirs  are  alive  to-day. 

From  a  catalogue  in  the  British  Museum  Print  Room 
we  learn  that  the  sale  took  place  as  directed  at  Messrs. 
Langford's  house  in  the  Great  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  on 
Monday  the  15th  March,  1779,  and  the  eleven  following 
evenings,  beginning  at  6  p.m.  On  the  first  day  were  sold 
90  studies  by  Hudson  himself,  40  by  Sir  James  Thornhill 
and  16  by  Lely  and  Riley,  but  we  have  no  record  of  what 
these  made.  On  subsequent  days,  Sir  Joshua  bought  22 
studies  by  Vandyck  in  three  lots  for  a  total  of  57/- ;  8 
drawings  by  Rembrandt  made  41/-;  4  drawings  by  Rubens 
made  9/-  and  a  chimney  piece  by  Holbein  was  bought  by 
Walpole  for  84/-.  This  drawing  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

And  lastly  I  should  like  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any 
other  known  portrait  of  Hudson  besides  the  interesting 
sketch  by  his  father-in-law,  Richardson,  now  in  the  British 
Museum  Print  Room  ? 

Northcote  states  that  on  the  death  of  Joseph  Vanhaecken 
in  1749,  Hogarth  made  a  caricature,  probably  unsigned, 
sometimes  called  "  The  Painters'  Funeral,"  which  contains 
portraits  of  most  of  the  well-known  artists  of  the  time  for 
whom  Vanhaecken  had  painted  drapery  and  hands.  Doubt- 
less Hudson  who,  with  Ramsay,  was  executor  and  legatee 
of  fifty  guineas,  figures  prominently  among  the  rest,  but  I 
have  searched  in  vain  for  many  years  for  a  sight  of  this 
etching.  It  is  inconceivable  that  there  should  not  be  self- 
portraits  of  Hudson  in  existence,  since  there  are  about 
three  hundred  of  his  famous  pupil,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  Opie. 

There  are  three  pictures  by  Hudson  in  the  Guildhall  in 
Exeter,  those  of  John  Tuckfield,  Sir  Charles  Pratt  and 
George  II.    On  the  label  of  this  last  named  picture  it  says 
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"  Andrew  Brice  in  his  Geographical  Dictionary  calls  this 
portrait  the  ingenious  work  and  generous  present  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Thomas  Hudson  heretofore  of  Exeter." 

This  seems  to  be  fairly  conclusive  evidence  in  favour 
of  Exeter  as  Hudson's  birthplace,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  local  antiquary  will  soon  be  able  to  find  his 
name  in  the  registers  themselves. 

I  should  be  especially  grateful  to  any  correspondent 
who  would  tell  me  the  whereabouts  of  any  other  portraits 
by  Hudson,  or  of  letters,  receipts  or  documents  relating 
to  him.      kW^ll-f'3^  John  Lane. 

192.  An  Unusual  Kitchen  Utensil. — Can  any  reader 
of  D.  &>  C.  N.  &  Q.  say  for  what  purpose  the  utensil 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  was  used ; 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  kitchen  utensil.    The  upper  portion, 

inches  in  height  and  9  inches  in  diameter,  is  a  brass 
bowl,  perforated  in  the  bottom.  The  lower  portion,  if  inches 
high,  is  of  iron  ;  its  base  a  thin  sheet,  its  sides  also  thin 
but  with  apertures.  The  handle,  now  a  tapering  iron  rod, 
must  have  originally  had  a  wooden  casing.  It  seems  as  if 
the  lower  part  might  have  been  used  for  live  coal  or 
charcoal.  S.  C.  Julyan. 

193.  Earliest  Known  Map  of  Exeter  (1587). — The 
only  known  extant  engraving  of  this  map  or  pictorial  plan 
of  the  City  of  Exeter  hangs,  framed,  in  a  room  of  the  Map 
Department  in  the  basement  of  the  British  Museum.  It 
declares  itself,  on  an  inset,  to  have  been  done  for  (or  ?  by) 
the  work  and  at  the  expense  of  Hooker,  thus : — 

"  Opera  et  impensis  Joannis   Hokeri  generosi,  ac 
huius  Civitatis  quaestoris  .  hanc  tabella  sculpsit  . 
Remigius  Hogenbergius  .  Anno  Dni  .  1587  " 
and  Hooker's  own  coat  of  arms  and  crest,  as  well  as  the 
Royal  arms  (Elizabeth's),  and  those  of  the  Corporation  of 
Exeter  occupy  three  of  the  corners.     To  the  back  of  the 
mount  are  attached  several  cuttings  of  printed  letters  dis- 
cussing  its   provenance,   which  I    have  copied  in  full  for 
the  Exeter   Public  Library,  and  from  which  I  glean  the 
following  particulars  : — 

"  This  map  was  presented  in  March,  1871,  to  William 
Brodie,  of  The  Exeter  Gazette,  by  his  friend  Basil  Montagu 
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Pickering,  Bookseller,  of  196,  Piccadilly,  who  procured  it  at 
an  auction  at  Sotheby's.  A  Mr.  Thorpe,  who  sent  it  to 
Sotheby's,  on  being  questioned  in  1871,  was  "pretty  certain  " 
that  it  came  from  a  sale  held  at  Church  House,  High  St., 
Canterbury,  on  the  4th  of  Jan.,  1870,  by  Mr.  George  Salter, 
of  curious  books  and  MSS.  (some  dated  as  early  as  1342), 
accumulated  by  the  families  of  Oxenden  [?  Lee]  and  Warly, 
during  the  last  500  years." 

Remigius  Hogenberg,  the  engraver  of  this  map,  was 
employed  for  a  time  in  engraving  at  Lambeth  Palace  by 
Archbishop  Parker.  He  executed  several  of  the  so-called 
"  Saxton's  Maps  of  England  and  Wales,"  published  in  1579. 
It  was  possibly  of  this  map  that  Dr.  Wm.  Stukeley  wrote  in 
his  Itinerarium  Curiosum  (Folio,  London,  1874,  P-  T49)>  "  At 
Mr.  Cole's,  the  goldsmith,  I  saw  an  old  ground-plot  of  this 
City  (Exeter)  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  There  has  since 
been  a  vast  increase  of  buildings  within  and  without  the 
City." 

Thomas  Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  (Bohn's  Ed.,  1864, 
p.  2,796)  mentions,  "  A  Catalog  (sic)  of  the  Bishops  of  Excester, 
with  the  description  of  the  antiquitie  and  first  foundation  of 
the  Cathedrall  Church  of  the  same.  Collected  by  John 
Vowell,  alias  Hooker,  Gent.,  Lond.,  1584,  Quarto."  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  a  second  edition  may  have  been  issued 
or  proposed,  which  this  map  might  have  been  intended  to 
illustrate. 

But,  for  whatever  purpose  designed,  the  plate  on  which 
Remigius  Hogenberg  incised  these  outlines  of  the  buildings 
of  Exeter  must  have  been  spoiled  by  some  accident  after 
the  unique  proof  now  in  the  B.  M.  had  been  pulled  from  it. 
Various  smaller  and  more  or  less  nexact  copies  of  it  appear 
in  later  collections,  e.g.,  in  Braun's  (alias  Bruin's)  entitled 
Civitates  Orbis  Terravum  (1572-1618),  Speed's  (pub.  161 1, 
preceded  by  some  separate  maps,  1606),  Stukeley's  (1724), 
Lysons's  (1822). 

Many  of  the  maps  in  Braun's  collection  were  engraved  by 
Francis  and  Abraham  Hogenberg,  and  that  of  Exeter  (which 
is  in  the  Sixth  and  latest  volume),  was  probably  drawn  from  a 
tracing  of  Remigius',  though  more  coarsely  executed ;  for 
although  some  of  the  minor  details  are  scamped  and  some 
street  names  are  omitted,  the  houses  are  of  the  same  character 
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and  size  ;  but  whereas  the  unique  map  measures  20  x  cl- 
inches, that  in  Braun's  collection  is  16  x  12 J,  and  in  order 
to  get  all  the  buildings  into  the  reduced  space,  those  toward 
the  left  and  lower  margins  have  been  moved  inward,  thus 
falsifying  the  topography.  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

[A  photograph  of  this  map  was  presented  by  Miss  Lega- 
Weekes  in  February,  191 2,  to  the  Exeter  Public  Library,  and 
it  was  reproduced  as  an  illustration  to  Major  Lyster's  paper 
on  the  "  Old  Walls  of  the  City,"  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  Notes 
and  Queries,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  161,  plate  D. — Eds.] 

194.  The  Heraldry  and  Ancient  Stained  Glass  in 
the  Great  East  Window  of  Exeter  Cathedral  (III., 
p.  1,  par.  1). — In  his  interesting  article  on  the  heraldic  stained 
glass  in  the  east  window  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  Vol.  III., 
pp.  1-8,  the  late  Mr.  Roscoe  Gibbs  mentioned  a  coat  of  arms 

which,  discovered  in  the  crypt 
beneath  the  Chapel  of  St.  James, 
eventually  found  a  resting  place  in 
the  east  window  of  the  Chapter 
House.  As  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  the  shield  {gules  a  cross  argent 
impaling  gules  a  chevron  or  between 
three  combs  argent)  has  not  been 
hitherto  identified,  in  which  case 
these  short  notes  may  be  of  interest. 
The  arms  are  those  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England 
impaled  with  those  of  the  Grand  Prior  Botell.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Order  at  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell, 
E.C.,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  the  following  in- 
formation, considers  this  little  shield  an  especially  interesting 
one,  the  impaled  form  being  unusual.  The  shield  of  Grand 
Prior  Botell,  still  in  the  east  window  of  the  Priory  Church 
at  Clerkenwell,  has  the  arms  of  the  Order  in  chief,  whilst 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Grand  Masters  to  quarter  the 
arms  of  the  Order  with  their  own.  Botell,  who  was  Grand 
Prior  for  England  from  1439  to  1469,  was  at  one  time  Pre- 
ceptor of  Trebyghen,  in  Cornwall,  which  may  account  for 
the  presence  of  his  arms  in  Exeter  Cathedral. 

Wilfred  Drake. 
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195.  Grants  to  Burgesses  of  Wyke  (VII.,  par.  130, 
p.  180.) — Miss  Lega-Weekes  is  referred  for  further  infor- 
mation to  Goulding's  Records  of  the  Charity  known  as 
Blanchminster  s  Charity  in  the  Parish  of  Stratton,  etc.,  Louth, 
1898,  and  to  the  Feet  of  Fines  for  Cornwall,  published 
by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Record  Society.  In  the 
former  she  will  find  a  pedigree  of  the  de  Albo  Monas- 
teries and  information  which  will  correct  the  identification 
of  Exe  (in  Add.  Chart.  29,032)  with  Ash  Water.  It  is 
Exnithera  or  Nether  Ex,  in  the  parish  of  Week  St. 
Mary,  Goulding,  pp.  7a  and  54  to  63.  With  regard  to 
Add.  Charter  29,024,  Oliver  de  Halap  de  Lamoren  is 
right,  and  the  query  mark  may  be  deleted.  The  de  Halaps 
lived  at  Lamorran  in  Mid-Cornwall.  Silvestro  de  (?  C)ogen- 
waran  should  be  de  Tregenwaran.  He  is  mentioned  several 
times  by  Sir  John  Maclean  in  his  History  of  Trigg  Minor, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  12,  Feudal  Aids,  pp.  195,  199,  214. 

B.M.  Add.  Charter  41,668  speaks  of  the  manor  of. 
Brename.  In  the  will  of  Sir  Ranulph  de  Albo  Monasterio,  given 
by  Goulding  (p.  17a,  op.  cit.)  from  a  copy  procured  at  York 
from  Archbishop  Zouch's  Register,  this  manor  is  also  called 
Brenam.  In  a  score  and  more  of  other  early  references  to 
this  the  Castle  of  Binnamy  near  Stratton,  it  is  spelled  without 
the  r.  In  some  cases  it  is  Byename,  which  rather  points  to  a 
mislection  of  r  for  y  in  the  two  cases  quoted.  I  mention  this 
because  extra  care  should  be  bestowed  on  the  reading  of 
surnames  and  place-names  in  ancient  deeds  and  charters,  in 
view  of  the  value  of  these  old  forms  of  place-names  to  etymolo- 
gists and  toponymists.  Where  there  is  a  possible  second 
reading  of  a  name  this  should  be  given  in  a  footnote. 

Miss  Lega-Weekes  would  earn  the  gratitude  of  Cornish 
readers  if  she  will  allow  her  translation  of  the  Grant  to  the 
Burgesses  of  Wyke  to  be  printed  in  D.  &>  C.N.  &>  Q. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  that  Add.  Charter  29,024  is 
printed  in  full  in  the  Trans.  Devon.  Assocn.,  vol.  xli.,  p.  251. 
There  are,  however,  discrepancies,  such  as  Hurthele  for 
Hurtlegh,  and  Weldone  for  Westdowne.  Which  reading  are 
we  to  accept  ?  J.  Hambley  Rowe,  m.b. 

196.  Rev.  John  Marshall. — I  have  a  proof  engraving 
in  stipple  of  this  gentleman,  but  it  is  stated  in  faded  ink  on 
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the  margin,  "  Head  Master  of  Free  Grammar  School, 
Exeter."  The  engraving  seems  like  the  work  of  that  very 
clever  engraver,  Ezekiel  of  Exeter.  Can  any  correspondent 
give  me  particulars  relating  to  the  career  of  Marshall  and 
the  name  of  the  artist  who  painted  the  picture  ? 

John  Lane. 

197.  Rectors  of  Talaton  (VII.,  par.  216,  p.  179.) — 
Marriage  Licence,  Exeter : — 

1624,  July  20.    John  Pinson,  clerk,  Vicar  of  Cornwood,  and 
Elizabeth  Flavell,  of  Talliton,  widow.    (She  was  his 
first  wife  and  widow  of  John  Flavell,  his  predecessor 
at  Talaton.) 
From  Talaton  Registers  : — 

Burials. 

1844.    Caroline  Welland,  of  the  Rectory  House,  Talaton, 
aged  37,  June  11. 
*i859-    Lawrence  Palk  Welland,  Rector  of  Talaton,  aged  67, 
Nov.  16. 

1863.    Ellen  Welland,  of  Sidmouth,  aged  67,  21  Sept. 
11887.    Lawrence  Palk   Welland,   The   Rectory,  aged  45, 
31  Dec.  A.  J.  P.S. 

198.  Hetesministre. — In  Oliver's  Additional  Supplement 
to  the  Mon.  Dioc.  Exon.,  p.  4,  in  a  deed  dated  circa  1171,  one 
of  the  witnesses  is  "  Richardo  presbitero  de  Hetesministre." 
Where  is  Hetesministre  ?  And  is  this  the  earliest  Vicar 
of  that  place  known  ?  The  deed  is  concerned  with  the 
conferring  of  the  advowson  of  Week  St.  Mary  in  Cornwall 
on  the  Priory  of  Tywardreath.  J.  H.  R. 

199.  Rectors  of  Talaton  (VII.,  par.  133  ;  p.  179.) — 
Walter  Hay  don  Rector  of  Talaton,  1677- 1680,  was  son  of 
Nicholas  Haydon,  and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry 
Trosse,  of  Exeter.  He  was  baptized  at  Ottery  St.  Mary 
8  March,  1648,  and  buried  there  19  June,  1680. 

Charles  Adam  Hoggan,  Rector  of  Talaton,  1860-9,  w^s  the 
son  of  John  Hoggan,  of  Meerut,  East  Indies,  Esq.,  a  General 

*  Son  of  Robert  Palk  Welland,  Exeter  Coll.,  matric.  23  Nov.,  1810, 
aged  18,  B.A.  1815,  M.A.  1818  ;  died  9  Nov.,  1859. 

fSon  of  Lawrence  Palk  Welland,  University  Coll.,  Oxford,  matric. 
25  Jan.,  1862,  aged  19,  B.A.  1866  ;  died  27  Dec,  1887. 
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in  the  army,  and  a  C.B.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford;  matric.  15th 
June,  1843,  aged  18;  B.A.,  1847;  M.A.,  1850.  A.J.P.S. 

200.  Bodmin  Mayoralty. — John  Edye  (1579),  Otis  Edye 
(1587),  Otho  Edye  (1598  and  1610),  John  Edye  (1621  and 
1629),  and  Gilbert  Edye  (1644),  were  Mayors  of  Bodmin 
during  the  years  as  recorded  against  their  respective  names. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  any  information 
relating  to  the  above  five  members  of  a  family  who  appear 
for  a  period  of  sixty-five  years  to  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  town  of  Bodmin  ? 

L.  Edye,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

201.  The  Story  of  an  Ancient  Parish — Breage  with 
Germoe.* — The  Vicar  of  Breage  casting  about  for  a  subject 
for  sermons  on  the  Sundays  preceding  the  local  feast  hit  upon 
the  happy  idea  of  utilising  the  history  of  his  parish  to  point 
the  morals  of  his  discourses.  It  was  a  still  happier  idea  to 
put  these  facts  and  thoughts  into  book-form  so  that  their 
appeal  might  reach  a  larger  audience. 

Let  no  one,  however,  run  away  with  the  idea  that  this 
book  is  a  series  of  sermons  thinly  alloyed  with  an  amalgam 
of  historical  matter.  On  the  contrary,  the  sermonic  element 
is  absent  in  the  book,  whatever  proportions  it  may  have 
taken  in  the  pulpit.  The  book  is  eminently  readable  and 
the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  interesting  present- 
ment of  those  facts  which  go  to  make  up  the  history  of  these 
twin  parishes. 

In  Cornwall  we  have  several  examples  of  what  may  be 
loosely  termed  twin  parishes,  districts  where  there  are  two 
churches  the  lesser  one  of  which  is  something  more  than  a 
chapel  but  has  never  quite  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a 
separate  parish  church.  Phillack  with  Gwithian  and  Mawgan- 
in-Meneage  with  St.  Martin,  Mylor  with  Mabe  and  Madron 
with  Morvah  are  examples  that  occur  in  varying  degrees. 
This  peculiar  relationship  of  contiguous  churches  has  not  up 
to  the  present  received  much  attention. 

Mr.  Couithard  has  something  to  say  about  the  general 
conditions  prevailing  in  Cornwall  in  the  Celtic  period,  for 
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Breage  offers  but  few  points  of  contact  with  the  pre-Saxon 
period.  Of  these  note  should  be  made  of  the  existence  of  an 
ancient  Stone  Circle  on  Trewavas  Head,  which  was  destroyed 
a  generation  ago.  Such  recent  vandalism  should  stimulate 
the  county  authorities  to  schedule  under  the  Historical 
Monuments  Protection  Act  the  few  remaining  Stone  Circles 
of  Cornwall.  The  possibility  is  touched  on  that  in  village 
nicknames  we  have  perhaps  a  lingering  vestige  of  totemism. 
"  Breage  men  are  brags,"  so  it  is  stated.  Is  this  a  play  upon 
words,  or  has  it  some  reference  to  Cornu-Celtic  brag  (malt)  in 
view  of  the  well-known  bibulous  propensities  of  the  miners 
of  old  ? 

Mr.  Coulthard  is  of  opinion  that  Christianity  must  have 
reached  Cornwall  before  the  era  of  Irish  and  Welsh  missionaries. 
Though  he  adduces  but  one  fact  bearing  on  pre-Hibernian 
Christianity  in  Cornwall,  viz.,  the  finding  of  Roman  pottery 
with  the  sacred  monogram  upon  it  at  Padstow,  yet  a  con- 
sideration of  pre-Patrician  Christianity  in  Ireland,  as  discussed 
by  Heinrich  Zimmer  in  his  Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  lends  support  to  Mr.  Coulthard's  theory. 

On  the  vexed  and,  shall  we  say,  never-to-be-settled  question 
of  Ictis,  Mr.  Coulthard  thinks  that  the  most  probable  solution 
is  that  the  whole  peninsula  of  Penwith  was  that  Island  of 
Ictis  where  the  Phoenicians  loaded  their  vessel  with  tin. 
To  the  geologist  this  theory  presents  insurmountable 
difficulties,  however,  for  it  premises  a  rise  of  land  in  Western 
Cornwall  of  at  least  fifty  feet,  if  not  more,  in  the  last  three  or 
four  thousand  years,  and  though  certainly  we  get  raised 
beaches  in  Penwith  some  sixty-five  feet  above  sea  level  yet 
the  period  since  they  were  on  the  level  of  the  ocean  is 
acknowledged  to  be  vastly  greater  than  4,000  years.  More- 
over if  the  Isthmus  of  Penwith  was  so  recently  awash 
quaternary  marine  deposits  should  exist  along  the  flanks  of 
Castle-an-Dinas  and  Trencrom,  in  the  parishes  of  Ludgvan 
and  Lelant.  At  present  such  deposits  are  unknown.  Our 
author  deals  kindly  with  the  Irish  marauders,  more  or  less 
Christianised,  who  invaded  Cornwall  and  defeated  the  local 
chieftain  Tendrig  of  Riviere. 

Breaca  was  amongst  them  and  was  probably  the  most  cul- 
tured and  Christian  of  the  survivors  of  this  band  of  777  (there 
was  always  virtue  in  the  number  7).    At  any  rate  she  effected 
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a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Mount's  Bay  and  the  site  of 
her  dwelling  was  at  Pembro  [Pen-bro(acha)] ,  a  steading 
adjacent  to  the  Church.  The  form  Pembro  (with  m  for  n, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  b  following)  points  to  a  Brythonic 
origin,  for  if  Breaca,  a  Goidel,  herself  gave  the  name  she 
would  call  it  Kenbro.  The  consonant  p  is  extremely  scarce 
in  Goidelic,  its  place  being  taken  invariably  by  k. 

For  the  period  between  Celtic  times  and  the  Conquest 
the  history  of  Breage  is  practically  a  blank.  Coming  to  later 
days,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  best  of  Cornish  historians, 
the  Lysons,  stand  corrected  in  regard  to  their  statement  that 
St.  Germoe  was  given  by  William,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  to  the 
Priory  of  St.  James,  Bristol.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
suggest  any  other  place  for  the  "  Capella  Sancti  Germot " 
of  the  Earl's  Charter,  as  printed  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon. 
The  predecessors  of  the  author  in  the  Vicariate  are  given  in 
chronological  order  but  with  much  interesting  matter  neatly 
woven  into  a  readable  narrative. 

The  valuable  and  important  Parish  Registers  are  lightly 
touched  on  and  the  almost  unique  feature  pointed  out  that  the 
nicknames  of  some  of  the  persons  concerned  are  given. 
"  John  Arthur,  alias  Plain  Dealing,"  and  "  Thomas  Sampson, 
alias  Cunning  Boy,"  and  a  man  who  had  the  epithet  of 
"  Onwise  "  are  examples  of  this  curious  feature  of  Breage 
Registers. 

The  Godolphins  have,  as  is  quite  right,  a  whole  chapter 
devoted  to  them,  and  much  interesting  information  is  given 
concerning  this  gifted  family.  Several  of  them  lie  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  it  is  owing  to  that  fact  that  Breage 
can  boast  that  more  of  its  natives  are  buried  in  the  Abbey 
than  of  any  other  parish  in  Cornwall. 

The  turbulent  de  Pengersicks,  the  Arundells,  Militons, 
Sparnons  and  Carters  are  also  dealt  with  and  several  folk-tales 
concerning  the  first  and  last  of  these  are  retailed.  The  final 
chapter  deals  shortly  with  Local  Names  and  Superstitions. 
Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  readable  local  histories 
issued  for  many  a  day,  and  it  may  well  serve  as  an  example 
to  those  about  to  write  the  history  of  a  parish  for  popular 
use.  Not  overloaded  with  dry  facts,  succinctly  written  in 
an  easy  style,  there  is  nothing  but  commendation  to  award 
to  it. 
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Faith,  116,  117;  Gilbert,  117; 

John,  116,  117  ;  Philip,  117 
Davis,  John,  and  Fulford,  116 
Dedications  to  St.  Sitha  in  Devon 

and  Cornwall,  41 
Deeds  of  Cadhay,  Ottery  St. 

Mary,  77 
Delabole,  Delioboll,  230 
Delaune,  Thomas,  160 
De  Molis  Family,  the,  91 
Dennis,  Dennys,  Denys,  Philippa, 

113;  Richard,  167  ;  Sir  Robert, 

167  ;  Thomas,  258  ;  William, 

280 

De  Vere,  John,  86 
Devon,  Hugh,  Earl  of,  83 
Devon  Armament  in  i8th  Cen- 
tury, 21 

Devon  Layman  on  Archbishop 
Fitz  Ralph,  46 

Devonian  Antiquaries  and  Scien- 
tists, Interments  of,  48 

Devonian  Year  Book,  the,  79, 
223 

Devonshire  Abbey  and  Priory 

Chart  ularies,  245 
Devonshire   Family  of  Walter, 

175 

Dial  on  Bampton  Church,  209 

Dicker,  ,  119 

Dickinson,  Rev.  F.  B.,  69 
Dobell,  S.,  on  Culmstock,  49 
Doddridge,  John,  Sir  John,  21 
Dodescomb,    Cecilia    de,    73  ; 

Ralph  de,  73 
Doe,  George  M.,  on  Carved  Oak 

Sounding  Board,  241 
Dolling,  Edmund,  239 
Dolphin  Inn,  Exeter,  87 
Donaldson,  Edward  le,  on  Coyn- 

age  Beam,  134 
Done,  Thomas  de  la,  182 
Double  Dedications,  126 
Doune,  Philip  de,  240  ;  Eleanor 

de,  240 
Dow,  Thomas,  255 
Down,  H.  W.  M.,  on  Family  of 

Dovvne  or  Down,  240 
Downes,  Rev.  William,  48 
Drake,  Alexander,   113;  Alice, 

88 ;    Amy,    140,  261  ;  Anne, 

110,  266,  267;  Benjamin,  261  ; 

Betty,   266,    267  ;  Catherine, 

267  ;  Charles,  267  ;  Clement, 

267;  Dennis,  113;  Dorothy, 
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260,  262,  266,  267  ;  Eleanor, 
260;  E.,  265;  Elizabeth,  261, 

266,  267  ;  Elizabeth  Charity, 

267,  267^  ;  Endimion,  261  ; 
Experience,  262  ;  Francis,  263, 
266,  267  ;  Henry  Holman,  48  ; 
Jane,  261,  266  ;  Joan,  261  ; 
John,  113,  139,  140,  260,  261, 
262,  265,  266  ;  Joseph,  261  ; 
Katherine,  266  ;  Laetitia,  262  ; 
L.  S.,  262  ;  Matthew,  24  ; 
Richard,  262  ;  Robert,  113  ; 
Thomas,  113,  261,  265,  266, 
267  ;   William,  no,  113,  260, 

261,  262,  265,  266,  267,  267^ 
Drake  of  Yardbury,  etc.,  257 
Drake  Tomb,  Southleigh  Church, 

113 

Drake,  Wilfred,  on  Stained  Glass 
at  Bampfylde  House,  45  ;  on 
Badges  of  King-  Henry  VII., 
57 ;  on  Yarde  Heraldry  at 
Honiton  Clyst,  97  ;  on  Drake 
Tomb  at  Southleigh,  113  ;  on 
Heraldic  Stained  Glass  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  174,  283; 
on  Wllloughby  Arms,  273 
Drew,  Drewe,  Edward,  Sir 
Edward,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91, 
115,  116;  John,  Sir  John,  87, 
88,  89,  90,  91,  115  ;  Sir 
Thomas,  116 
Drewe,  Edward,  the  Mystery  of, 

86,  115 
Dryden,  Sir  Henry,  68 
Ducarel,  Andrew  Colter,  149 
Dudley,  Sir  Andrew,  124 
Duke,  Margaret,  64;  Richard,  64 
Dunham  Magna  Church,  Nor- 
folk, 5 
Dunn,  William,  113 
Durant,  Michael,  228 
Dusgate,  Thomas,  64 
Dynham,  Arthur,  211  ;  John,  211 

Eales,  R.,  21 
Earle,  Nicholas,  74 
Earliest  Known  Map  of  Exeter, 
281 

Early  Charters  of  Crediton,  184, 
267 

Early  Christian  Cross  Shaft  in 

Exeter  Museum,  65 
Eastibrook,  John,  237  ;  Roger, 

237 

Eastway, Elizabeth,  53  ;  Richard, 
53 


Ecc.    Ant.    Inq.     on  Rectory, 

Vicarage  and  Parsonage,  44 
Edgecombe, Edgcumbe, Richard, 

78  ;  Sir  Robert,  49 
Eds.    on    Yarde    Heraldry  at 

Honiton  Clyst,  206 
Edward,  Vicar  of  Cadbury,  244 
Edwards,  Susannah,  39 
Edve,  Gilbert,  286  ;  John,  286  ; 

Otho,  Otis,  286 
Edye,  L.,   Bodmin  Mayoralty, 

286 

Eedes,  Agnes,  259 ;  Elizabeth, 
259  ;  Frances,  259,  265  ;  John, 
259,  264,  265  ;  Margaret,  259  ; 
Mary,  259,  264  ;  Nicholas,  259, 

264  ;  William,  259 
Efford,  James,  57,  58,  61,  62 
Ellacot,  Ellacote,  Ellicott,  Dean, 

132  ;  Elizabeth,  260  ;  Henry, 

265  ;  John,  260 

Elx,  Letter  from  Plymouth,  73  ; 

Veale  Family,  201 
English,     Engleis,  ,  116; 

Hugh  de,  179;  Richard,  117; 

Walter,  116,  117 
Erisey  Family  Pedigree,  250 
Erisey,  Errissey,  Frances,  250  ; 

James,  250  ;  John,  250  ;  Mary, 

250  ;  Richard, 250 

Escot,  ,  120 

Esdaile,  Edward  Jefferies,  267 

Esse  Family,  139 

Esse,   Ashe,    Henry    de,    139 ; 

Julian  de,  139 
Exeter  Castle,  40 
Exeter  City  Wall,  the,  161 
Exeter  Goldsmiths,  183 
Exeter  Sensation,  86 
Exeter,  Neck's  History  of,  78  ; 

Earliest  Known  Map  of,  281 
Exeter's  Guild  of  Tailors,  215 
Exon  on  Chronicon  of  the  Church 

of  Exeter,  246 
Exonia,  Sir  J.  de,  101 
Ezekiel,  ,  243 

Fairbrother,  F.  H.,  on  Ply- 
mouth, 75 
Fairy  Rounds,  Kea,  173 
Falmouth  Parish  Registers,  27 
Family  of  Downe,  240 
Family  of  Pyne,  135,  155,  233 
Farrant,    Farrand,    Alice,    24  ; 
Mare,  Mary,  24  ;  Richard,  23, 
24,  74  ;   Robert,  24 ;  Sarah, 
24  ;  Susannah,  24 
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Fathers,  John,  121 

Ferrers,   Joan,    97  ;  Margaret, 

257;   Martin,  257;  Richard, 

257 

Fett,  Peter,  265 

Finch,  Frances,  81  ;  Heneage,  81 
Fishacre,  Fissacre,  Giles  de,  73  ; 

Jone,    73,    in  ;    Martin,  73, 

111  ;  William  de,  73 
Fitz  Herbert  de   Pine,  Simon, 

134.  234 
Fitz  Ralph,  Archbp.,  46 
Fitz  Robert,  Robert,  233,  234, 

235 

Flavell,  Elizabeth,  285  ;  John, 
179,  219,  285 

Flory,  Alice,  63  ;  Henry,  261 

Foley,  Rev.  T.  P.,  71 

Foliot,  Gilbert,  252,  253 

Folk-Rhymes  of  Devon,  47 

Force,  William,  132 

Ford,  Charles,  20 ;  Dorothy,  20  ; 
Elias,  154;  Elizabeth,  20; 
William,  262 

Foreign  Names  in  Devonshire, 
222,  247 

Forrest,  Ebenezer,  279 

Fortescue,  Etheldred,  109  ;  Isa- 
bella, 109 ;  Joan,  109  ;  John, 
109  ;  Thomas,  109 ;  William, 
223 

F©te,  John,  229 

Francis,  Fraunces,  John,  179, 
264 

Freeke,  Freke,  Frances,    258 ; 

John,  258  ;  Katherine,  265 

Frost,  ,  243 

Fry,  Mary,  211  ;  William,  211 
Fulford,     Andrew,     116,  117; 

Cicill,    117;     Dorothy,  117; 

Elinore,  117  ;  James,  116,  117  ; 

John,  116,  117 
Fulford,    Francis,    on  Ancient 

Heraldic    Glass    in  Slapton 

Church,  46 
Furneaux,      Furnellis,  Chris- 
topher, 50  ;  Philip  de,  196 
Furze,  Agnes,  39 
Fynes,  Mary,  279 

G.,  E.  C,  on  Kellaways  and 

De  Esse  Families,  139 
G. ,  W.  A.,  on  Toddwool,  120 
Galda,  Perdero,  152 
Galton,  Rev.  J.  L.,  133 
Gandie,  John,  240 
Gandy  Street  Cross,  Exeter,  65 


Garcia,  Isidro,  150 
Gardiner,    Henry,  279;  Isaac, 
279 

Garland,  John,  89 

Garrett,  John,  244 

Gatty,  Thomas,  243 

Gaynsford,  John,  96 

Geoffrey  de  Sancto  Lands,  196 

Germoe,  286 

Gibbs,  Abraham,  102  ;  George, 

102  ;  John,  102 
Giffard,  Thomas,  159  ;  Walter, 

158,  182 
Gilbert,  Prior  ofMerton,  101 
Gilbert,  Adrian,  55,  117  ;  Grace, 

63  ;  Sir  Humphrey,  140  ;  Isa- 

belle,   140 ;  Otho,  Otis,  140, 

141  ;  Thomas,  63,  141 
Gilmot,  John,  229 
Gould,  William,  239 
Grants    to    the    Burgesses  of 

W'yke,  180,  284 
Granville — see  Grenville 
Gras,  Henry  le,  214 
Gray  —  see  Grey 

Great  Coinage  Hall,  the,  Lost- 

withiel,  225 
Great  TorringtonChurch, Carved 

Sounding  Board,  241 
Greenstead  Church,  Essex,  5 
Gregor,  Francis,  212 
Grenville,  Granville,  Amy,  113  ; 

Sir    Bevill,    217^  ;  Digory, 

140  ;  Elizabeth,  2 17^  ;  Richard, 

140 

Grey,   Gray,  Sir  Edward,  98  ; 
Joyce,  97  ;  Mary,  1 1 1  ;  Regi- 
nald de,  98  ;  Roger  de,  97, 
99  ;  William,  Lord,  99 
Griffen,  Richard,  23,  24 
Gross,  Michael,  111 
Gulval  Parish  Registers,  27 
Gundry,  Hugh,  106  ;  Susannah, 
106 

Hacchler,  Mr.,  72 
Hadleigh  Church,  Essex,  4 
Hage,  Edmund,  244 
Halap,  Oliver  de,  181,  284 
Hall,  Mary,  176 

Hals,  Halse,  ,  8S  ;  Ann,  63  ; 

Elizabeth,  63  ;  Matthew,  63  ; 

Rebecca,  63 
Halstede,  Sir  Robert  de,  101 
Hamlin,  Hamlen,  Benjamin,  261  ; 

Elizabeth,  261  ;  Ezekiel,  261  ; 

Hannah,    261  ;  Joseph,    261  ; 
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Mary,  261  ;  Mercy,  261  ; 
William,  261 

Hamlyn  and  Hambley,  178 

Hancock,  Dorothy,  211,  256; 
John,  211 

Hanell,  Edward,  238 

Harrington,  Chancellor,  132  ; 
Miss,  132 

Harris  of  Wortham  and  Pick- 
well,  120,  178,  211,  256 

Harris,  Arthur,  211;  Dorothy, 
178,  212  ;  Edward,  178  ;  Eliza- 
beth, 178,  212  ;  Honor,  178, 
212  ;  Jane,  212  ;  John,  120, 

178,  211,  212,  256;  Mary,  178, 
211,  256  ;  Roope,  112  ;  Samuel, 
212  ;  Tobias,  178  ;  Thomas, 
211  ;  William,  178,  256 

Harrup,  John,  212  ;  Maria,  212 
Harward,  Ann, 217  ;  Bridget, 218  ; 
Catherine,  217,  217W,  218,  2i8w, 
219  ;  Charles,  179,  217,  217^, 
218,  219;  Elizabeth  Margaret, 
217 ;  John,  217 ;  Richard, 
217?* 

Hastings,    Elizabeth,   97  ;  Sir 

Edward,  98  ;  John  Lord,  97 
Hatherleigh  Poet,  a,  42 
Hawker,  Robert  Stephen,  109 
Hawkes,  Jeremiah,  1 76;  Richard, 
109 

Hawley,  Thomas,  102 
Haycroft,  Robert,  245 
Haydon,  Nicholas,  285  ;  Walter, 

179,  285 

Hayne,  Richard,  237 

Haywood,  Peter,  243 

Heard,  Samuel,  239 

Hedmunt,  or  Hedraunt,  John,  19 

Hele  Family,  21,  62,  63 

Hele,  Florence,  63  ;  Jane,  21  ; 
John,  Sir  John,  21  ;  Lewis, 
Ludovicus,  63,  260,  265,  265*2.  ; 
Mary,  21  ;  Matthew,  62  ; 
Nicholas,  21,  62,  63  ;  Thomas, 
63  ;  Warwick,  Sir  Warwick, 
21,  63 

Helston  Parish  Registers,  27 
Henley,  Henry,  74 
Henry  fil.  Henry,  182 
Heraldic  Stained  Glass  of  Exeter 

Cathedral,    174;    in  Slapton 

Church,  46 
Heraldry  and  Stained  Glass  in 

Great  East  Window  of  Exeter 

Cathedral,  283 
Herbert,  Dorothy,  212 


Hetesministere,  285 
Hethen,  John,  179 
Hewett,  Robert,  265 
Hext,  John,  211  ;  Mary,  211 
Hibyskwe  on  C.  Markes's  MS., 
183 

Higgs,  Edward,  244 

Hill,  Baldwin,  179,  216;  Mar- 
garet, 238  ;  Robert,  238 

Hillard,  Hilliard,  Nicholas,  183  ; 
Richard,  183 

Hillman,  William,  243 

Hippesley,  Dorothy,  206  ;  John, 
206 

Hodge,  Hoygge,  John,  52  ; 
Thomas,  179 

Hogenberg,  Remigius,  282 

Hoggan,  Charles  Adam,  180, 
285  ;  John,  285 

Holbrook,  Jane,  261 

Hole,  Edward,  237  ;  Mary,  237 
— see  also  Hele 

Holland,  Joseph,  175 

Holman,  H.  Wilson,  on  Joseph 
Quash,  77  ;  Copy  of  Agree- 
ment, 141  ;  on  the  "Admiral 
Edwards  "  Privateer,  148 

Holman,  John,  237 

Holmes,  John,  257 

Holmore,  John,  227,  228 

Holne,  Vicars  of,  140 

Holsworthy  Markets  and  Fairs, 
32 

Holway,  Holwaye,  Dorothy,  130; 

John,  73,  in 
Holwel,  John,  266 
Honeychurch,  Agnes,  109,  no; 

Anthony,   109  ;   Walter,  109  ; 

William,  no 
Honiton  Clist,  Yarde  Heraldry 

at,  97,  206 
Hook,    Hooke,    Sir   Heel,  62  ; 

Thomas,  21,  62 
Hooker,  John,  281,  282 
Hope,  John,  244 
Hopwood,  William,  20 
Home,  William,  229 
Horriford  in  Colyford,  24 
Horsley,  Lawrence,  106 
Horwell,  Mark,  239 
How,  John,  106 
Howard,  William,  243 
Hoygge — see  Hodge 
Hoyles,  Hercules,  50 
Huchyn,  John,  227 
Hudson,  Thomas,  277,  2  1 
Hughes,  George,  74 
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Hughes,  T.  Cann,  on  Inter- 
ments of  Devonshire  Anti- 
quaries and  Scientists,  48  ;  on 
The  Close  of  St.  Andrew's, 
108;  on  F.  C.  Lewis,  112;  on 
Vicars  of  Buckfast,  120;  on 
Vicars  of  Holne,  140 

Huissh,  Huwissh,  Huysh,  Cath- 
erine, 266 ;  Emma,  181  ; 
Richard  de,  181 

Hull,  William,  265 

Hunkyn,  Rachel,  53 

Hurding,  Elizabeth,  101,  102 ; 
Henry,  102  ;  John,  101,  102 

Huxham,  John  Corham,  120 

Iffley  Church,  Oxon,  4 
Illogan  Parish  Registers,  27 
Incledon,  Florence,  212  ;  Henry, 
212 

Incumbents  of  Parishes,  Lists 
of,  247 

Ingle,  Rev.  John,  133 

Interments  of  Devonshire  Anti- 
quaries and  Scientists,  48 

Iscanus,  Bp.  Bartholomew,  85 

J.,     P.,     on     Savary's  Steam 

Engine,  160 
J.,  R.  H.,  on  Rev.  James  Buller, 

183 

Jackson,   Dr.,   219,    220,   221  ; 

Joseph,  21 
Jackson,     Percival,    on  Hele 

Family,  63 ;  on  Old  Pewter, 

242 

Jago,  Rev.  William,  48 

Jarmon,  Sander,  238 

Jarratt,  Ann,  266  ;  John,  266 

Jenkins,  Richard,  180 

John  the  Forester,  123 

Johns,  William,  89 

Johnson,  John,  150 

Jonas,  Samuel,  243 

Jones,    Rev.     F.     Emlyn,    50 ; 

Frances,    264 ;     John,     244 ; 

Thomas,  259,  264 
Jordaine,  Jordan,  John,  24,  237 
"Journal  of  a  Home  Missionary 

in  Devon,"  184 
Julyan,  S.  C,  on  an  Unusual 

Kitchen  Utensil  281 

Karslake,     Sir     John,     133 ; 

Richard,  89 
Kea  Fairy  Rounds,  173 
Keats,  John,  the  Ancestry  of,  79 


Keats,  Thomas,  79 

Kellaway,    Kelloway,  Kellway, 

Keloway,  Kelway,   ,  140 ; 

Agnes,  139,  140  ;  Dorothy, 
140  ;  Florence,  140  ;  John,  Sir 
John,  18,  139,  140;  Margaret, 
139  ;  Maria,  139 

Kellways  and  De  Esse  Families, 
139 

Kendall,     George,     206,    208 ; 

Mary,  208 
Kenn,  Churches  in  the  Deanery 

of,  100,  101,  123,  124 
Kennaway,  Sir  John,  133 

Kenney,  ,  212 

Kennwode,  John,  244 
Kent,  Laurence,  229 
Kentisbeare,  Giles,  263,  264 
Killigrew,  Frances,  250 
King,  Charles  R.  Baker,  on  St. 

Mary's  Church,  Totnes,  Altar 

Piece,  129 
King,  Rev.  A.  Steele,    1,  18; 

John,  240  ;  R.  J.,  68 
Kingston,  Hawise,  200 
Kingwill,  John,  239 
Kirkham  of  Feniton,  etc.,  257 
Kirkham,   Kyrkham,  Elizabeth, 

258  ;    George,    258  ;  Grace, 

258  ;  James,  257,  258  ;  Jane, 

Lady  Jane,  257,  258  ;  Sir  John, 

257  ;  Margaret,  45,  257,  258  ; 

Thomas,  257  ;  William,  258 
Kitchen  Utensil,  an  Unusual,  281 
Knight,  John,  279  ;  Thomas,  279 
Kyrkham — see  Kirkham 

Lacy,  Bp.  Edmund,  199 

Lampre,  Simon,  125 

Lancefield,  Arthur  P.,  46;  on 
St.  Gabriel  in  Devon,  156 ; 
on  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  251 

Landewednack  Round,  173 

Lane,  Charles,  on  Johanna 
Southcott,  69 

Lane,  John,  on  W.  Shuter,  233  ; 
on  George  Richards,  273  ;  on 
Thomas  Hudson  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  277  ;  on  |Rev.  John 
Marshall,  284 

Lang,  George,  176 

Langaller,  Matthew,  237 

Langdon,  F.  E.  W.,  on  Thomas 
Puddicombe,  Vicar  of  Brans- 
combe,  177 

Langdon,  Thomas,  177 
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Langerigge,  Robert  de,  159 
Langford,  Langeforde,  Langen- 

forde,  Sir  Clement  de,   158  ; 

Constance,  45  ;   Richard  de, 

179 

Larder,  William,  134,  234 
Larpent,  F.  de  H.,  on  the  Devon 

Family  of  Walter,  175 
Larrymer,  Henry,  53  ;  Mary,  53 
Lastingham  Church,  Yorks,  4 
Leach,    Leache,    George,   102 ; 

Johanna,  102  ;  John,  179,  216  ; 

Margaret,  102  ;  Sir  Simon,  216 
Lee,  Canon,  132  ;  John  Edward, 

48 

Lega-Weekes,  Ethel,  on  Court- 
enay   Arms   at    Devon  and 
Exeter  Institution,  81  ;  Grant 
to  the  Burgesses   of  Wyke, 
180  ;  Earliest  Known  Map  of 
Exeter,  281 
Leget,  John,  228 
Leghe,  Richard,  197 
Le  Grice,  Rev.  C.  V.,  48 
Lelant  Parish  Registers,  27 
Len,  Ralph  de,  196 
Lennard,  Samson,  273 
Leofric,  Bishop,  197 
Leowin,  Master,  198 
Lethaby,  W.  R.,  i2n 
Lethbridge,  Sir  Roper,  on  Folk 

Rhymes  of  Devon,  47 
Letters  from  Plymouth,  1649,  73 
Lewis,  F.  C,  112  ;  Hugh,  108 
Ley,  Alexander,  54  ;  William,  53 
Lightfoot,  Nicholas  Francis,  245 
Lists  of  Incumbents  of  Parishes, 
•  247 

Lloyd,  Temperance,  39 
Loyes,  Hugh  de,  125 
Lord,  Thomas,  <^6n 
Lostwithiel  Great  Coinage  Hall, 
225 

Lovelace,  Jacob,  243 

Lowe,   Rev.    H.    Gordon,   51  ; 

Rev.  Hudson,  132 
Lowther,  Walter,  245 
Luke  of  Penzance,  75 
Luke,  Stephen,  75  ;  William,  75 
Luppit  Font,  the,  201 
Luscombe,  Charles,  245 
Lutterell,  Andrew,  156 
Lynam,  John,  228 
Lynch,  Matthew,  154 
Lysons'  Cornwall,  43 
Lyster,  Major  C.  B.,  on  Exeter 

City  Wall,  161 


M.,  on  Neck's  History  of  Exeter, 
78 

M.,  E.,  on  Plymouth  Plan,  79 
M.,  J.  M.,  on  Tom  Putt  Apples, 
99 

M.,  R.  B.,  on  Monumental  In- 
scriptions in  Devon,  222 

Macey,  Macye,  George,  264-n  ; 
John,  264,  26472  ;  Thomas,  108 

Mackay,  Mr.,  30 

Mackenzie,  ,  212 

Mackworth,  Eliza  Anne,  263;  Sir  ' 
Herbert,  263 

Macye — see  Macey 

Major,  John,  245 

Malherb,  Malhearbe,  Jane  or 
Joan,  257  ;  Sir  John,  257 ; 
William,  257 

Mallett,  John,  243  ;  Peter,  243 

Mallock,  John,  97 

Marden,  Mardon,  Edmund,  176  ; 
John,  141,  142,  145,  146,  150, 
*5*>  153 

Maresco,  Thomas  de,  182  ;  Wil- 
liam de,  182 

Marker,  Henry,  64 ;  Henry 
William,  99  ;  Richard,  64,  99, 
140 

Markes's  (C.)  MS.,  183 

Markham,  Andrew,  1177* 

Marler,  Anthony,  76 

Married  before  the  Nersi,  42 

Marshall,  Jas.  C,  on  Acland 
Family,  106 

Marshall,  Rev.  John,  284  ;  Wil- 
liam, 275 

Martin  Family,  232 

Martin,  Martyn,  Margaret,  260  ; 
Nicholas,  260  ;  William,  86, 
90,  232 

Martin,  John  M. ,  on  John  Pearce, 

42 

Marwoode,  ,  264 

Mathew,  Jane,  257  ;  William,  257 
Maudit,     Mauditt.   ,     69 ; 

Isaac,  102  ;  Rebecca,  102 
Maunder,  Richard,  245 
May,  John,  279,  280 
Mayne,  Thomas,  240 

Medley,  ,  56 

Melewis,  Melhuwysse,  Eleanor 

de,  125  ;  John,  125 
Molys — see  Moelis 
Mericke,  William,  179 
Mermaid  Inn,  Exeter,  87 
Merton,  Walter  de,  182 
Methuen,  Paul,  59 
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Michel  of  Gittisham,  24 

Michell,  Mitchell,  Alice,  25 ; 
Johanna,  25 ;  John,  24,  25 ; 
Margaret,  25  ;  Nicholas,  24,  25 

Middleditch,  John,  212 

Milestones  in  Devon,  212,  246 

Mill,  Prudence,  52  ;  William,  52 

Miller,  Myller,  John,  244  ;  Wil- 
liam, 238 

Mills,  ,  69 

Milton,  George,  63,  107,  108 

Milton  Abbot  Wardens'  Ac- 
counts, 182 

Mitchell— «e  Michell 

Moelis,  Meolys,  Moeles,  Moelys, 
Moles,  Molins,  Molis,  Mollys, 
Mules,  Alice  de,  34,  35,  92, 
93,  94  ;  Isabella  de,  92  ; 
John  de,  34,  35,  92,  93,  94,  95  ; 
Margaret  de,  35,  92,  93,  95; 
Muriel  de,  92  ;  Nicholas  de, 
34>  35>  92>  93.  94  5  Roger  de, 
35>  92>  93.  94,  95 

Mogridge,  John,  140 

Moles,  Molins,  Molis,  Mollys— 
see  Moelis 

Montague,  Chief  Baron,  39 

Monumental  Inscriptions  in 
Devon,  222,  256 

Moore,  Mary,  53 

Morcombe,  John,  243 

Moreton,  William  de,  46 

Morris,  G.  T.Wynder,on  Badges 
of  King  Henry  VII.,  104 

Moxhay,  Nicholas,  240 

Moyle,  John,  244 

Mudge,  Thomas,  243 

Mules  or  De  Moelis  Family,  91 

Mundy,  William,  40 

Murray,  O.  A.  R.,  on  Matthew 
Arnold's  Royal  Descent,  20  ; 
on  Hele  Family,  21  ;  on  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  Maternal 
Ancestry,  49 

Musbury,  23 

Myller — see  Miller 

Mystery,  the,  of  Edward  Drewe, 
86,  115 

Napier,  Alexander,  216  ;  Eliza- 
beth, 216 

Napleton,   ,  119 

Nation,  Francis,  53  ;  Jane,  53  ; 
William,  65 

Neck's  History  of  Exeter,  78 

Nevil,Nevill,Nevyle,  Bp.  George, 
14,  15  ;  Hugh,  Lord  Hugh  de,  I 


100,  123;  John  de,  100,  123; 

Theobald  de,  123 
Neville,  Edmund  R.,  on  Churches 

in  the  Deanery  of  Kenn,  123 

Newcombe,  ,  212 

Newcomen,   ,  160 

Newcourt,  Elizabeth,  211  ;  Jane, 

211;    John,    2ii;  Margaret, 

211  ;  Toby,  211,  256  ;  William, 

2ii,  256 

Newman,    Newmand,  William, 

141,  142,  150 
Newsham,  Elizabeth,  279 
Nicholas,  Vicar  of  Cadbury,  244 
Nicholl,  John,  230 
Nicholls,  G.  Jasper,  25,  26,  27  ; 

on    Ccrnish    Transcripts  at 

Exeter,  27 
Norman,  Hugh,  100 
Normanvile,    Robert   de,    196 ; 

William  de,  196 
North,  Edward,  75 
North  Bovey  Bells,  118,  182 
Northcote,     Northcott,  Hugh, 

218;  James,  243;  Jane,  274; 

Samuel,  243 

Northmore,  ,  243 

North  Newbold  Church,  Yorks, 

Nosworthy,  John,  140 

Notes  on  William  of  Worcester's 

Itinerary  of  Cornwall,  248 
Nourse,  Stanhope,  on  Butts  and 

Tutts,  41 

Odo,  Archdeacon,  195 

Old  Pewter,  160,  242 

Oliver,  Olyver,  Mrs.  Elsie,  75 ; 
John,  75  ;  Richard,  74  ;  Wil- 
liam, 74,  75 

One  Fond  of  a  Tramp,  on  Mile- 
stones in  Devon,  212 

One  Interested,  on  Tom  Putt 
Apples,  47 

Osbern,  Bishop,  197 

Osbert  the  Chaplain,  196 

Osmond,  Gregory,  218 

Ottery  St.  Mary,  History  of, 
214 

Oxford,  John,  Earl  of,  86 

P.,    F.    B.,    on    Raynward  of 

Cornwall,  140 
P.,  M.  A.,  on  Raleigh  or  Raw- 

leigh  Family,  223 
P.,  M.  T.,  on  Family  of  Pyne, 

i34>  233 
Padstow  Parish  Registers,  27 
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Palk,  Jonathan,  180  ;  Wilmot 
Henry,  133 

Palmer,  ,  221  ;  Bartholo- 
mew, 25  ;  Johanna,  25 

Parish  Registers,  Transcripts  of 
in  1602,  63,  107 

Parr,  John,  237 

Parry,    H.    Lloyd,    86 ;  John 

Augustus,  48 
Partridge,  Partryge,  Anne,  265  ; 

James,  259  ;  John,  259 
Pasford,  William  de,  226 
Pasmore,  Peter,  237 
Paul  Parish  Registers,  27 
Pauncefote,  Margaret,  45 

Payne,  ,  76 

Peacock,  Walter,  169 

Pearse,  John,  42 

Peche,  Robert,  253 

Pemberton,  Matthew,  74 

Penhale,  Mrs.,  241 

Penkevell,    John,    141  ;  Philip, 

140,  141 
Pennybridge,  William,  154 
Penquite  and  Pentyre,  109 
Penrise,   Isabel,   174  ;  William, 

174 

Penzance  Market  Cross,  48 
Percehay,  Alice,  62,  63 
Perran  Round,  172 
Periam,  Mary,  206;  Sir  William, 
206 

Peter,  Petre,  Will,  34,  41,  87,  88, 
89,  90 

Phillack  Parish  Registers,  27 

Phillpotts,  Bp.  Henry,  133 

Pickering,  Basil  Montagu,  282 

Pilchard  Fishery,  160 

Pilson,  Abraham,  243 

Pin,  Pine — see  Pyne 

Pinos,  Galvasan  de,  136 

Pinson,  Pynson,  Elizabeth,  218  ; 
Joanna,  216  ;  John,  179,  216, 
218,  2i8n,  285  ;  Jonah,  216, 
2i8«  ;  Lazarus,  216 

Pinn,  Alexander  de,  234  ;  Her- 
bert de,  234 — see  also  Pyne 

Piskies,  the,  113 

Pitts,  Lieut.,  177 

Plummer,  John,  229 

Plymouth,  75  ;  Letters  from,  73  ; 
Plan  of,  79 

Pointer,  Anne,  279 

Pole,  Poole,  Dorothy,  206,  207, 
208  ;  Elizabeth,  207  ;  Joan, 
207  ;  Mary,  206,  207  ;  Nath- 
aniel, 207,  208  ;  Periam,  206, 


207,  208 ;  Susan,  207,  208  ; 
Theodore,  206,  207,  208  ; 
Wellesley  William,  206  ;  Wil- 
liam, Sir  William,  206,  207, 
264,  266 

Pollard,  ,  243 

Polwhele,  Richard,  176 

Pomeraye,  Henry  de  la,  101  ; 
Joslin  de,  126 

Poele — see  Pole 

Pope,  Rowland,  237 

Poppler,  John,  55 

Porter,  ,  74 

Posset  Pans  or  Skillets,  105,  121, 
122 

Potbury,  Thomas,  218 

Potter,  Alice,  52  ;  Eliah,  53  ; 
Elizabeth,  51,  52,  53  ;  George, 
52  ;  Humphrey,  50,  51,  53  ; 
Jane,  53  ;  John,  52,  53  ;  Mary, 
50,  53  ;  Matthew,  49,  50  ; 
Philip,  50,  52,  53  ;  Prudence, 
52,  53  ;  Richard,  52,  53,  239  ; 
Theophila,  49,  51  ;  Thomas, 

Pratt,  Sir  Charles,  280 

Preston,  William,  244 

Preux,  William  le,  35 

Price,  Nicholas,  280 

Prideaux,  E.  K.,  1774;  on  Brans- 
combe  Church,  1  ;  on  Posset 
Pans,  105 

Prideaux,  F.  B.,  on  Prideaux  of 
Tavistock,  109 

Prideaux,  W.  de  C,  on  Posset 
Pans,  121 

Prideaux  of  Tavistock,  109 

Prideaux,  Priddeaux,  Pridyas, 
Alice,  no;  Agnes,  109; 
Dennis,  245  ;  Edward,  109  ; 
Elizabeth,  113,  218;  Grace, 
no;  John,  109,  no;  Kath- 
erine,  217^  ;  Lucy,  141  ; 
Nicholas,  32,  33  ;  Sir  Peter, 
217W,  218;  Philippa,  110; 
Richard,  109,  no;  Sir  Roger, 
141;  Thomas,  no;  William, 
109,  no 

Princetown  to  Ivybridge,  274 

Prodhomme,  John,  179 

Prous,  Prouze,  John,  90 ;  Wil- 
liam le,  94 

Proute,  Robert,  228 

Puddicombe,  Elizabeth,  128  ; 
Frances  Mary,  1281;  John,  128; 
Thomas,  128,  177 

Pudsey,  Grace,  45 
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Pulman,  Samuel,  266 

Putt,  Joana,  24  ;  Margaret,  64  ; 
Nicholas,  64  ;  Raymondo,  64  ; 
Richard,  24,  25  ;  Thomas,  Sir 
Thomas,  64,  99  ;  William,  64 

Putynton,  John  de,  244 

Pycroft,  Dr.,  45 

Pyder,  on  Aggot,  177 

Pyne  Family,  134,  155,  233 

Pyne,  Pine,  Pyne,  Constance, 
134,234;  Herbert,  Sir  Herbert 
de;  134,  137,  138,  156,  233, 
235;  John  de,  134;  Nicholas, 
234  ;  Oliver,  135,  240  ;  Simon, 
Sir  Simon  de,  138,  156,  234; 
Thomas,  Sir  Thomas  de,  134, 
I37>  !38>  J56;  William  de,  134 

Pynson — see  Pinson 

Quash,  Joseph,  77 
Querens,  on  Foreign  Names  in 
Devonshire,  222 

R.,  Additions  to  Colenso  Bib- 
liography, 175 

R.,  G.,  on  Roope  Harris,  112 

R.,  J.  H.,  on  Exeter  Castle,  40  ; 
on  Dedications  to  St.  Sitha, 
41;  on  "Captain  Tregosse  " 
of  Launceston,  46  ;  on  Pen- 
zance Market  Cross,  48  ;  on 
Book  of  Cornish  Memoranda, 
109  ;  on  Traditional  Ancestry, 
in;  on  Harris  of  Wortham  and 
Pick  well,  120;  on  Pilchard 
Fishery,  160  ;  on  Authors  of 
Poems,  176;  on  "Journal  of  a 
Home  Missionary  in  Devon," 
184 ;  on  Devonshire  Abbey 
and  Priory  Chartularies,  245  ; 
on  Heteministre,  285 

Radcliffe,  Alex.  N.,  on  Yonge, 
272 

Radcliffe,  Henry,  183  ;  Mar- 
garet, 107  ;  William,  183 

Radford,  Alfred  L.,  on  Badges 
of  King  Henry  VII.,  105 

Radford,  Bridget,  99 

Raleigh  or  Rawleigh  Family,  223 

Raleigh,  Rawleigh,  Rawly,  , 

152  ;  John,  223  ;  Joseph,  223  ; 
Robert,  223  ;  Sir  Walter,  223 

Ralph  the  Leech,  196 

Randall,  Robert,  261  ;  Thomas, 
261 

Rashdale,  Rev.  ,  133 

Ratcliffe,  Hannibal,  264 


Rayer,  William  Carew,  212 
Raymond,  Sir  Thomas,  38,  39 
Raynward  of  Cornwall,  140 
Raynward,  Rerewa.rd,  Benedict, 

141  ;  Isabel,  141  ;  John,  141 
Rectors   of  Talaton,    179,  216, 

285 

Rectory,  Vicarage  and  Par.Non- 
age,  44 

Reece,  Dorothy,  40 

Reede,  Edward,  52  ;  John,  181 

Reichel,  Oswald  J.,  on  Wadde- 
ton  Court  Chapel,  73  ;  on 
Treven  in  Milton  Abbot,  78  ; 
on  Mules  Family,  91  ;  on 
Churches  in  the  Deanery  of 
Kenn,  100,  124  ;  on  Family  of 
Pyne,  155 

Rereward — see  Raynward 

Reynell,  George,  238 

Reynolds,  Joshua,  Sir  Joshua, 
221,  277,  278 ;  his  Maternal 
Ancestry  and  Kinsfolk,  49 

Reynolds,  Samuel,  49 

Rhodes,  George,  217,  217?* ; 
George  Ambrose,  217  ;  John, 
217,  217W 

Richard  the  Clerk,  182 

Richard,  Prior  of  Bodmin,  159 

Richard,  Prior  of  Dover,  254 

Richards,  George,  273  ;  Richard, 
5o 

Richardson,  ,  278 

Risdon,  Ringman,  237 

Roberts,  George,  150 

Roger,  ,  243 

Roger  of  Gloucester,  Bishop,  251 

Rolle,  Dennis,  58 

Roope,  ,  142 

Roope,  Harris  and  Roope,  150 

Roos,  Margaret,  98 

Rose  -  Troup,  F.,  on  William 
Strode  of  Newnham,  64  ;  on 
Tom  Putt  Apples,  64 ;  on 
Deeds  of  Cadhay,  77 ;  on 
History  of  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
214  ;  on  Exeter  Guild  of 
Tailors,  215 

Rosewell,  Sir  Henry,  265 

Rothomago,  Robert  de,  196 

Rouston,  Elizabeth,  239 

Routledge,  George,  243 

Row,  Alice,  265  ;  Samuel,  154 

Rowe,  J.  Hambley,  26,  27  ;  on 
Lysons'  Cornwall,  43  ;  on 
Transcriptions  of  Parish  Regis- 
ters   in    1602,   63 ;    on  Dr. 
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William  Oliver,  74  ;  on  An- 
cestry of  John  Keats,  79  ; 
Notes  on  William  of  Wor- 
cester's Itinerary  of  Cornwall, 
248  ;  on  Saint  Sanyo,  256  ;  on 
Grants  to  Burg-esses  of  Wyke, 
284 

Rowlett,  Misses,  133 

Rowley,  F.  R.,  on  Early  Chris- 
tian Crhss  Shaft,  65 

Ruan  Minor  Round,  173 

Russell,  F.  W.,  on  Early  Charters 
of  Crediton,  267 

Russell,  Robert,  118;  Thomas, 
227 

S.,  A.  J.  P.,  on  Early  Double 
Christian     Name,     20  ;  on 
Richard  Farrant,  23,  74  ;  on 
Michel  of  Gittisham,  24  ;  on 
Tom    Putt   Apples,    64 ;  on 
Talley  Family,  64  ;  on  Stoke 
Gabriel    Registers,    78  ;  on 
M.I.,  Hugh  Gundry,  106;  on 
Speke-Drake  Marriage,  no; 
on   B.    M.    Carew,    in;  on 
Periam  Pole,  206  ;  on  Rectors 
of  Talaton,  216,  285  ;  on  John 
Bradford,  232 
St.  Awbin,  John,  46 
St.  Barbe,  Frances,  99 
St.  Colan  Parish  Registers,  27 
St.  Columb  Major  Parish  Regis- 
ters, 27 

St.  Columb  Minor  Parish  Regis- 
ters, 27 

St.  Crantock  Parish  Registers, 
27 

St.  Cuthbert  Parish  Registers,  27 

St.  Erme  Round,  173 

St.  Erth  Parish  Registers,  27 

St.  Eval  Parish  Registers,  27 

St.  Gabriel  in  Devon,  156,  213 

St.  Gabriel's  Chapel,  Exeter 
Cathedral,  157 

St.  George,  Henry,  273 

Sainthill,  Edward,  98 ;  Peter, 
238 ;  Richard,  98 

St.  Just  -  in  -  Penwith  Parish 
Registers,  27 

St.  Just-in-Penwith  Round,  172 

St.  M.,  on  Milton  Abbot  War- 
dens' Accounts,  182 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Totnes,  Altar 
Piece,  129 

St.  Maur,  Margaret,  41 — see  also 
Seymour 


St.  Osyth,  66,  67 

Saint  Sanyo,  256 

St.  Sitha,  Dedications  to  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  41 

St.  Winifred's  Church,  Brans- 
combe,  1 

Salter,  George,  282 

Sampson,  Gregory,  264W  ;  Mary, 
26472 

Sancreed  Parish  Registers,  27 
Sanderson,  George,  244 
Sandford,  Ernest  Gray,  251 
Savery,  Capt.,  160 
Savery's  Steam  Engine,  160,  255 
Saw,  John,  239 

Sawdie,   ,  119 

Score,  Robert,  108 

Scott,  William  Bower,  48 

Segravre,  Sir  PI  ugh,  100 

Seller,  Peter,  266 

Servington,  John,  no 

Seward,  Anne,  261,  265  ;  John, 

260,  265  ;  Mary,  261 ;  Thomas, 

260,  261 
Sewell,  George,  239 
Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  88,  104  ; 

Jane,  103,  104,  105 
Sharp,  Peter,  150 
Shaw,  William,  g6n 
Sheffield,  W.,  237 
Shepherd,    Sheperd,  Shiperd, 

Shipheard,   Anna,    138,    139  ; 

Anthony,  136  ;  Elizabeth,  130, 

138  ;  Francis,  138,  139  ;  Jane, 

138;   Joan,  138;   John,  138; 

Margaret,    138,    139  ;  Mary, 

138,  139;  Nicholas,  138,  139; 

Peter,    138  ;    Richoard,    139  ; 

Sarah,    138,   139  ;  Susannah, 

138 

Shepherd  of  Watton  Court,  138 
Sherewoode,  John,  264  ;  Peter, 
264 

Shorte,  Frances;  237 

Shute,  Humphrey,  53 

Shuter,  W.,  233 

Sidbury,  Gundry  M.I.  at,  106 

Silver  Mines  in  Devonshire,  54 

Sithney  Round,  173 

Skillets,  121,  122 

Skinner,  A.  J.  P.,  on  John  Car- 
penter, 95  ;  on  John  Davies 
and  Fulford,  116;  on  John 
Puddicombe,  128  ;  on  Yarde 
Family,  130  ;  on  Shepherd  of 
Watton  Court,  138;  on  Kirk- 
ham  of  Feniton,  257 
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Skinner,  George,  264  ;  Gabriell, 
20  ;  Thomas,  240 ;  William 
Gabriell,  20 

Slapton  Church,  Ancient  Her- 
aldic Glass  in,  46 

Smith,  Smyth,  John,  118;  Wil- 
liam, 150 

Snow,  Jane,  39  ;  Robert,  245  ; 
Willmott,  39 

Southcott,  Joanna,  69  ;  John,  69; 
William,  69,  70 

Southey,  Robert,  69 

Southleigh  Church,  Drake  Tomb 
in,  113 

Speccote,  Edmund  de,  182 
Speke,  Ag-nes,  73  ;  George,  no 
Speke-Drake  Marriage,  no 
Spettigue,  Joseph,  53 
Sporier,      Sporyer,  Sporyere, 

Spoyer,  Thomas,  227,  229 
Sprat,     Spratt,     John,  2i8rc; 

Thomas,  2i6«,  218,  2i8» 
Stained    Glass    at  Bampfylde 

House,  Exeter,  45  ;  at  Beer,  57 
Staneway,  William  de,  101 
Starr,  Starre,  Joan,  24  ;  Mary, 

232  ;  William,  24 
Staynings,  Margaret,  274 
Stephens,  Nicholas,  140  ;  Dr.W. 

J.,  26,  27 
Stevens,  Maria,  40 
Stockdale,  Peregrine,  59 
Stoke  Gabriel  Registers,  78 
Stoke  Gabriel,  Patronage  of,  159 
Stokegabriel,  Philip  de,  159 
Stokes,  John,  265 
Story   of  an  Ancient  Parish — 

Breage  with  Germoe,  286 
Stradling,  Stradlinge,  Dorothy, 

21,    62  ;     Edward,     21,    62  ; 

Francis,  62 
Street,  Arthur  Joseph,  180 
Strobridge,  Bernard,  97  ;  Doro- 
thy,  96,   97  ;    Johanna,   97  ; 

John,  96,  97 
Strode,  George  S.  S.,  on  William 

Strode  of  Newnham,  106 
Strode,  Richard,   Sir  Richard, 

106,  274  ;  William,  64,  106 
Stubbins,  G.  H.,  Toasting  Apple 

Trees,  112 
Stuckey,  John,  128,  177  ;  Mary, 

128  ;  Robert,  128 
Stukeley,  William,  282 
Styles,  John,  89 
Suarez,  Lorenzo,  151 
Surtees,  William,  133 


Sweyne,  Thomas,  226 
Symonds,  Richard,  116 

T.-S.,  H.,  on  Bishops'  Tran- 
scripts of  Cornish  Parish 
Registers,  25 

Tailor — see  Taylor 

Talaton,  Rectors  of,  179,  216,  285 

Talbot,  Gilbert,  181  ;  Margaret, 
181 

Talley  Family,  64 
Tanket,  a,  120 

Tapley-Soper,    H.,  65,  86;  on 

Penquite  and  Pentyre,  109 
Tapper,  William,  118 
Taylor,    Tailor,    George,    208  ; 

William,  265 
Terry,  Elizabeth,  216  ;  Honora, 

216;  Joyce,  218  ;  Robert,  179, 

216,  217,  218;  Tryphena,  217 
Tetcott  Hunting  Book,  109 
Thebad,  Henry,  214  ;  Mary,  214 
Theobauld,  Archbishop,  251 
Thomas,    Grace,    39  ;  Henry, 

265  ;  Katherine,  113 
Thome,    Elizabeth,    238  ;  Sim, 

244  ;  Thomas,  237  ;  William, 

239 

Thornhill,  Sir  James,  280 

Thornton,  W.  H.  M.,  on  Bells  of 
North  Bovey,  118 

Tickle,  Tyckell,  John,  244; 
William,  86 

Toasting  Apple  Trees,  112 

Toddwool,  120 

Toker — see  Tucker 

Tom  Putt  Apples,  47,  64,  99,  140 

Ton,  Richard,  227 

Torr,  Cecil,  on  Wreyland  Docu- 
ments, 34 

Townley,  Miss,  72 

Townson,  Townsen,  John,  244  ; 
Robert,  238 

Tracy,  William  de,  253 

Traditional  Ancestry,  111 

Transcriptions  of  Parish  Regis- 
ters in  1602,  63,  107 

Trebartha,  Nicholas,  140 

Trecarrel,  Sir  Henry,  139 

Tredway — see  Tudway 

Tregenwaran,  Silvester  de,  182, 
284 

Tregarthin,  Tregarthyn,  Joan, 

139  ;  John,  18,  139 
Tregoe,  John,  238 
Tregosse,  Capt.,  46 
Trelawny,  Sir  John,  63 
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Trembles,  Mary,  39 
Tresilian,  Robert  de,  181 
Trevarno,  Honour,  75 
Trevelyan,  Sir  George,  273,  274  ; 

Lady,  273  ;  John,  199 
Treven  in  Milton  Abbot,  78 
Trosse,  Anne,  285  ;  Henry,  285 
Truro,  the  Cock  Pit  at,  129 
Truro  Parish  Registers,  27 
Tucker,  Toker,  Thomas,   237 ; 

Walter,  245 
Tucker,    H.   Scott,  on  Posset 

Pans,  122  ;  on  Wheat  (?  White) 

Pot,  128  ;  on  "  Compliments," 

200 

Tuckfield,  John,  280 
Tudway,  Charles,  267 ;  Robert, 
267 

Tyckell — see  Tickle 
Tyeford,  Robert  de,  244 
Tynten,  John  de,  199 
Tyrel,  Bartholomew,  199 
Tyrwhitt,  Sir  Thomas,  275 

Unusual  Kitchen  Utensil,  281 
Upjohn,    Peter,   244 ;  Richard, 
244  ;  William,  244 

Valence,  Isabel  de,  97 

Varwell,  Peter,  48 

Veale  Family,  200 

Veale,   Vele,   Veel,   John,  96 ; 

Sir  Peter  le,  200  ;  Richard,  200 
Venner,  Elizabeth,  218;  William, 

218 

Veryard,  E.,  266 
Veysey,  Bp.,  124 
Vicars  of  Buckfastleigh,  120;  of 

Cadbury,  244  ;  of  Holne,  140 
Vincent,  John,  78  ;  Thomas,  78 
Vinicombe,  Elizabeth,  20  ;  John, 

20 

Vitalis,  Ralph,  196 
Vowell,  John,  282 

W.,   F.,   on   Churches  in  the 
Deanery  of  Kenn,    101  ;  on 
Waddeton  Court  Chapel,  11 1 
Waddeton  Court  Chapel,  73,  11 1 
Wadham,  Joan,  18;  John,  18; 

Sir  Nicholas,  18 
Walden,  Lord  Howard  de,  103 
Walker,  Alexander,  113  ;  Helen, 
"3 

Walrond,  Gideon,  265 

Walter,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  251 

Walter  the  Leech,  196 


Walter,  the  Devon  Family  of,  175 
Walter,    Elizabeth,   176  ;  Jane, 

176;   John,  58;   Mary,  176; 

Sarah,  176  ;  Philip,  175,  176 
Wardelyngburgh,  John  de,  199, 

200 

Warelwast,  Robert,  251  ;  Wil- 
liam, 196,  197,  198,  251 

Wareman,  Susan,  237 

Warnell,  ,  278 

Warre,  Ann,  131  ;  Thomas,  131  ; 
William,  179 

Waterman,  Abigail,  52 

Watts,  John,  228,  244 

Webb,  Alice,  110;  Dorothy, 
no;  Joan,  no;  Margaret, 
no  ;  William,  no 

Webber,  Webbere,  Henry,  179  ; 
Mary,  24 

Webster,  Dr.,  176;  William,  257 

Welland,  Alice,  39  ;  Caroline, 
285  ;  Ellen,  285;  Frances,  217, 
219  ;  Lawrence  Palk,  180,  217, 
285,  285^ ;  Mary  Ann,  217  ; 
Richard,  217^  ;  Robert  Palk, 
180,  217,  219,  28572 ;  Susannah, 
217,  219 

Wellesley,  Hon.  William,  207 

Wendron  Parish  Registers,  27 

Were,  F. ,  on  Hele  Family,  62  ; 
on  Courtenay  Arms  at  Devon 
and  Exeter  Institution,  208 ; 
on  Erisey  Family  Pedigree,  250 

Werre,  Peter  de,  244 

Wescott,  Richoard,  238 

West,  Col.,  250;  Frances,  250  ; 
Mary,  250 

West  Country  Clock  and  Watch 
Makers,  242 

Westinton,  Anthony,  240 

Westofer,  Westoffer,  Westover, 
Agnes,  259,  263  ;  Anne,  263  ; 
Dorothy,  258,  263,  265  ;  Eliza- 
beth, 265  ;  Frances,  259,  263  ; 
George,  259  ;  Grace,  259  ; 
James,  259,  263,  264 ;  Joan, 
263  ;  John,  262  ;  Katherine, 
263  ;  Margaret,  257,  259,  262, 

263,  265  ;  Nicholas,  263,  264  ; 
Richard,  263,  264  ;  WTilliam, 

257>  258>  259>  26o>  262>  263> 

264,  265 

Westofer  of  Yardbury,  etc.,  257 
Weston,  Nicholas  de,  159 
Whale,  Rev.  Thomas  William,  48 
Wheat  (?  White)  Pot,  128 
Whitby,  Daniel,  154 
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Whitley,  H.  Michell,  on  Cornish 
Folk-lore,  113;  on  the  Cock 
Pit,  Truro,  129  ;  on  Cornish 
Rounds,  172  ;  on  Dial  on 
Bampton  Church,  209  ;  on  the 
Great  Coinage  Hall,  Lost- 
withiel,  225 

Whyte,  Samuel,  238 

Will,  Mary,  238 

William  the  Lorrainer,  196 

William  of  Worcester's  Itinerary 
of  Cornwall,  248 

Williams,  Adam,  no;  John,  150, 
245  ;  Nathaniel,  233 

Willoughby,  ,  258  ;  John,  Sir 

John,  273  ;  Mary,  274  ;  Robert, 
Lord,  273  ;  Sir  Thomas,  273  ; 
Sir  William,  273 

Willoughby  Arms,  273 

Wills,  William,  237 

Willy,  Robert,  230 

Wilsheire,  Edward,  264 

Windeatt,  Edward,  73  ;  on 
Richard  Farrant,  74 

Wood,  Deborah,  102  ;  Richard, 
102  ;  Thomas,  245 

Woodbury  Church,  Devon,  17 

Woodley,  Mark,  239,  240 

Worthy,  Charles,  98 

Wreyland  Documents,  34 


Wyke,  John  de,  182 

Wyke,  Grants  to  the  Burgesses 

of,  180,  284 
Wyndsor,  Roger  de,  159 
Wynne,  George,  245 

Yarde  Family,  130 

Yarde    Heraldry    at  Honiton 

Clyst,  97,  206 
Yarde,    Yard,    Yearde,  Anne 

Sophia,  131  ;  Edward,  99,  131  ; 

Elizabeth,  98,  131  ;  Frances, 

131  ;    Francis,  99,   130^  131  ; 

George,    130,    131  ;  Gilbert, 

i3°>  '31  5  Jane,  131  5  Joan> 
131  ;  John,  97,  98,  99,  131  ; 
Margaret,  131  ;  Mary,  131  ; 
Peter,  130  ;  Richard,  97,  99  ; 
William,  131  ;  Zachary,  131 

Yonge,  Young,  ,  272  ;  Alice, 

258  ;  Christopher,  272  ;  Fitz- 
william,  272  ;  George,  62,  272  ; 
John,  Sir  John,  62,  258,  263, 
264  ;  Katherine,  258  ;  Mar- 
garet, 39  ;  Thomas,  272  ; 
William,  272 

Zennor  Parish  Registers,  27 
Zucker,  John,  244 
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